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Lyceum Club Hears 


Mrs. W. P. M. Kennedy 
Iron. Jor. [2/41 2~ 

“When you are too busy to think 
and carry on, you are too busy,” 
was the wise advice of Mrs. W- P. 
M. Kennedy, speaking at the Janu- 
ary meeting of the Lyceum Club 


| and Women's Art Association in 


| 
| 
| 


the Genosha Hotel yesterday after- 
noon. Mrs. 
president of the Women's Cana- 
dian Club of Toronto, and made her 
second appearance as a guest 
speaker in the city. She spoke 
on “What of Tomorrow” 

Quoting from three poets, Shake- 
speare, Milton and Wordsworth, 
Mrs. Kennedy’s talk included many 
abstract thoughts interlaced witn 
profound advice to the women of 
Canada today. Quoting from the 
poets, the speaker said that many 
today will scoff at the idea of 
turning to the poets for relaxation 
at such an important time. To- 
‘day, pointed out the speaker, we 
turn to poetry with a deeper spirit. 
ual hunger and need. We must 
keen alive our interests so that we 
can carry on with our ordinary and 
extraordinary activities. 

In the time of Shakespeare, al- 


Kennedy is the past}, 


(FARR 


though that writer wrote with a]! 


historical background in every case, 
he spoke of kings and nobles. To- 
day the deminant personality in all 
conyersations and speeches is the 
common man. The common man 
will be found to possess a noble 


and truly aristocratic form and] 
| will be the background and main | 


character in all writings in the 
future. 

Milton believed that civilization 
depended on human and individual 
rights, and Mrs. Kennedy com- 


pared his thoughts to present-day | 


Germany. Pointing out that we 
were all too blind to see the por- 
tent of events in Germany before 
it was too late, the speaker ad- 
monished her audience to never 
be too busy to discuss national af- 
fairs, nor too busy to think. 

Before the outbreak of war, dis- 
elpline in the home and the state 
was becoming lax. Now we are 
more than ever aware that disci- 
pline is fundamentally necessary in 
the country, the army, the factories 
and particularly in the home. 


| of the Lyceum Club. 


Kennedy spoke of the work which 
is being done in Canada to con- 
quer and overthrow the deadly 
disease of cancer, which now stands 
third in the disease list causing 
the most deaths in Canada. Mrs. 
Kennedy suggested that the best 
way to prevent this disease from 
being fatal, is to have a physical 
examination every year. 

Mrs. Kennedy was accompanied 
to the city by Mrs. A. C. Mackie, 
president of the Toronto branch 
Miss Dillon, 
president of the Oshawa branch, 
asked Mrs. Mackie to speak to the 
members and in her short talk 
she told of plans for the enter- 
tainment of officers in uniform be- 
jing formulated by the Toronto 
branch. She invited all Oshawa 
members to visit the Toronto club 
to view the exhibition by Murray 
Bonnycastle, now hanging there, 

Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin moved 
the vote of thanks to Mrs, Ken- 
nedy and expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the audience for the uplift 
in health, work and devotion to 
ideals given by the speaker. In 
expressing her thanks, Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin asked the co-operation of 
all women to the government in 
watching what they buy, how it is 


| used and how much they spend. 


Admonishing against unnecessary 
waste, Mrs. Mclaughlin pointed 
out how the scarcity of farm-help 
may effect the amount of market 
goods. She suggested that every- 
one with any size plot of ground 
grow as much fuod stuff as possible 
to counteract the lessening of the 
farmer’s growing ability. 

During the business period, over 
which Miss May Dillon presided, 
the secretary's report was given by 
Mrs. K. Gahan; the treasurer’s by 
Mrs. A. Armstrong and the corres- 


| pondence read by Mrs. H. King. 


Turning to conérete advice, Mrs. 


| Mr. C. J. W. Taylor was piano ‘| 


of the Toronto Dickens Fellows 
was the speaker at the December 
meeting of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association held yes- 
terday sfternoon in gt. Andrew’s | 
Sunday School. The speaker out- 
lined the life of Charles Huffam 
Dickens, showing how his child- 
hood as one of a large family liv- 
ing in straitened circumstances had 
prepared the great auther for his 
depiction of natural characters. | 

Mr. Hunisett pointed out the 
fine service Dickens had rendered 
as a reformer. He wrote against 
the debtors’ jails, public hangings, 
work schools and certain schools 
for boys, Because he was so wide- 
ly read and admired, his writings 
brought about many social reforms. 
“Writing for entertainment, we will 
not deny, because he had a Hving 
to make, but he did not write for 
entertainment alone,” stated the 
speaker, 

Continuing his raper in another 
vein, the speaker portrayed charac- |) 
ters from the pages of Dickens and 
then showed their counterparts | 
“which out-Dickens Dickens”, he | 
encounters In his work in a mission 
in downtown ‘Toronto. “In some | 
cities today, with variations, there 
are Oliver Twists, David Copper- 
fields, Dombeys and Little Nells”, 

Miss Mae Dillon presided for the 
business meeting. She announced 
that 1n order to comply with the 
request of the government to re- 
strict the use of telephones, the 
members will not receive calls to 
announce the date and speaker of 
each meeting. A program for the 
remainder cf the year was given to | 
each member. ) 

Mrs. H, Hurlburt was the soloist » 
ef the afternoon and her fine clear ; 
ycice was beautiful in the singing 
of Miss Alma Frankish’s composi- 
tion, “God of the Lofty Mountain”. | 
Her second number was a Christ- | 
mas selection, “The Infant Jesus”. 


companist. 


~—s 
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‘sound as if it would provide an ex- 
} citing afternoon of entertainment 
[but all the brilliance and grace of 
‘that century provided a delightful 
| ogram as presented by Mrs. J. 
Mangan and Mrs. H. P. Hart at 
| the ‘February meeting of the Ly~ 
| ceum Club and Women’s Art Asso- 
| ciation, which was held in the 
yoard room of St. Andrew’s Sun- 
| day School yesterday afternoon. 
S. Mangan provided the musical 
| setting and Mrs. Hart gave an out- 
ine of the art and culture of the 
period. 
It is impossible for this reporter 
te pay tribute to Mrs. Mangan’s 
voice. Beautiful is inadequate 
since it does not describe the clear 
tone and distince enunciation of 
the soloist. The entire audience 
was enthralled with her selections 
|and she received hearty applause 
for each number. 
The program opened with two 
ccompcsitions by Handel “O Had I 
| Jubel’s Lyre” and “O Sleep Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me”. The second 
group included Martini’s “Plaisir 
dAmour”’; “Li Mio Ben” by Pai- 
siello and an artetta from Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro’. The stirring 
strains of Arne’s “Rule Brittania” 
contrasted greatly with his “The 
Lass With the Delicate Air”. + When 
Mrs. Mangan announced she would 
sing “Rule Britannia”, a gasp of 
pleasure could be heard throughouc 
fhe audience, 
Mrs. Hart gave a short talk on 
the art and culture of the period. 
The only criticism of this talk was 
that it was tco short. Each branch 
of the art of the century would 
provide a pleasing tcepic for an ad- 
dress. The Righteenth Century wes 
the age of aristocracy in full bloom. 
All the arts catered to the small 
groups of aristocrats, who encour- 
aged the artists of the period. It 
was perhavs the greatest furniture 
e of all time, giving the world 
| Chippendale, Hipplewaite. Adams 
: others and Sheraton. The im- 
rtation of mahogany hed a last- 


‘eenth Century Music and Art 
ogram at Lyceum Club Monday 


Fab. Lo Be 
e Eighteenth Century does not | ing effect on the beauty of furniture 


of that period. 

The painters of the century were 
portrait painters Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Romney. Hogarth was 
probably the only well-known ex- 
ception, and he started his career 
as a portrait painter. In literature, 
plays abounded and the werld was 
introduced to the works of Sheridan 
and Goldsmith. Fielding and Smol- 
let were introducing the new field 
of more realistic writing. The his- 
torians included Gibbon, ovVitaire 
and Rousseau. There were no great 
poets of the century. 

In music, it is necessary only to 
mention the names of Bach, Han- 
del, Havdn. Gluck and Mozart for 
the world to realize that this was 
a wonderful age of music. Aristo- 
cracy encouraged and were patrons 
of music, with the result that no 
vulgarity and coarseness of the age 
appeared in music. Mrs. Hart gave 
a short resume of the work and 
accomplishments of the composers 
of the songs sung by Mrs. Mangan 

Special tribute should be paid to 
Mrs. George Fleming who was ac- 
ecmpanist for the soloist. Her 
sympathetic accompaniment added 
greatly to the beauty of the soles. 

Miss May Dillen, president, an- 
nounced that the March meeting 
will be held the second Monday of 
that month. Mr. George Pepper of 
the Ontario College of Art will be 
the speaker and will bring with 
him a number cf outstanding paint- 
ings. Local artists will also exhibit 
on that dav. A display of handi- 


crafts will include needlepcint, | 


colored photography, felt cutouts 
and other items put on display by 
members of the Club. 


Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin read a 


letter from Miss Thelma Craig of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, which announced a mass 
meeting in Massey Hall on February 
19, when Miss Byrne Hone Sanders 
will address all housewives on the 
subject of the part women are to 
play in stabilizing prices. This 


meeting will be free and there will | 


be no reserved seats. 


Pree 


Handicr 
(AAA 
The board room of St. Andrew’s 


\\for the Lyceum meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon when an exhibition 
'of Canadian art was hung and the 
members of the Club had handi- 
craft on display. Those in attend- 
ance at the meeting viewed the 
exhibition before and after the 
meeting and admired the works of 
art, both in paint and needlework. 
Art Exhibition 

Mr. George Pepper, the speaker 
at the March meeting of the Ly- 
ceum Club, had brought from To- 
ronto a number of paintings of 
Canadian artists. Mrs. Margaret: 
A. McLaughlin was the local artist 
whose work was on display. The 
pictures and artists were: Christ- 
mas Tree by Paraskeva Clark; 
Haliburton by Leonard Brooks; Ste. 
Tite des Caps by A. ¥. Jackson; 


Waterfall by Frank Carmical; Lac |) 
Ha Ha by Kathleen Daly; Mill |‘ 


Eagle Lake by B. Cogill Howarth; 
Trap Anchors by Peter Howarth; 
Summer by Fred Haines: Winter 
Vermont by Carl Schaffer; Chinese 
Girl by George Pepper; Here Comes 
The Fog by Isobel McLaughlin and 
Indian Child by Yvonne McKague. 
Mrs. McLaughlin’s paintings in- 
cluded Dagmar, Muskoka, Ste. Mar- 
guerite, Quebec, Ski Trail. 
Handicraft Display 


The handicraft exhibition was 


Exhibition of Canadian Art and — 
aft At Lyceum Meeting 


Sunday School was an art gallery, 


jo% pay 


George Pepper Spoke on 
Artists A Lyceum C 


Art is a search for the beautiful 
and the significant was the defini- 
tion given by Mr. George Pepper of 
the Ontario College of Art, when 
he spoke before the Lyceum Club 
in St. Andrew’s Sunday School on 
Tuesday afternoon. When an artist 
presents a irue work of art, stated 
the speaker, it is because he has 
sought and found the true medium 
whereby he may present the idea. 

Explaining that art is now in a 
confused state, Mr. Pepper stated 
that it is symptomatic of the times 
and when the world is in a settled 
condition, there will be a complete 
renaissance of art, such as hus not 
been seen since the time of Angelo 


Jand other Renaissance artists. It 


has already begun in Mexico, is 
being developed in the United 


| States and will eventually reach 


Canada. An artist of the present 
day is receiving more encourage- 
ment and financial backing than at 
any time in the past one hundred 
years, and from this will come a 
great age of art. There is an in- 
creased interest in murals in the 
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| Exhibition of Canadian Art i 
Handicraft At Lyceum Meeting 


The board room of St. Andrew’s 
Sunday School was an art gallery | 
for the Lyceum meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon when an exhibition 
of Canadian art was hung and the 
members of the Club had handi- 
craft on display. Those in attend- 
ance at the meeting viewed the 
exhibition before and after the 
meeting and admired the works of 
art, both in paint and needlework, 

Art Exhibition 

Mr. George Pepper, the speaker 
at the March meeting of the Ly- 
ceum Club, had brought from To- 
tonto a number of paintings of 
Canadian artists. Mrs. Margaret 
A. McLaughlin was the Iocal artist 
whose work was on display. The 
pictures and artists were: Christ- 
mas Tres by Paraskeva Clark; 
Haliburton by Leonard Brooks; Ste. 
Tite des Caps by A. Y. Jackson; 
Waterfall by Frank Carmical; Lac 
Ha Ha by Kathleen Daly; 
Eagle Lake by B. Cogill Howarth; 
Trap Anchors by Peter Howarth; 
Summer by Fred Haines; Winter 
Vermont by Carl Schaffer; Chinese 


Mill | + 


Girl by George Pepper; Here Comes | | 


The Fog by Isobel McLaughlin and 
Indian Child by Yvonne McKague. 
Mrs, McLaughlin’s paintings in- 
chided Dagmar, Muskoka, Ste. Mar- 
euerite, Quebec, Ski Trail. 
Handicraft Display 
The handicraft exhibition was 
ample proof that the art of needle. 
work has not been lost by the 
modern woman. Mrs. R. S. Me- 
Laughlin showed an afghan croch- 
eted in three shades of belge and 
brown, with initials and flowers 
embroidered in pastel shades. 
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George Pepper Spoke on Art 
Artists At Lyceum Club . 


Art is a search for the beautiful 
and the significant was the defini- 
tion given by Mr. George Pepper of 
the Ontario College of Art, when 
he spoke before the Lyceum Club 
in St. Andrew’s Sunday School on 
Tuesday afternoon. When an artist 
presents a irue work of art, stated 
the speaker, it 1s because he has 
sought and found the true medium 
whereby he may present the idea, 

Explaining that art is now in a 
confused state, Mr. Pepper stated 
that it is symptomatic of the times 
and when the world is in a settled 
condition, there will be a complete 
renaissance of art, such as has not 
been seen since the time of Angelo 
and other Renaissance artists. It 
has already begun in Mexico, is 
being developed in the United 
States and will eventually reach 
Canada. An artist of the present 
day is receiving more encourage- 
ment and financial backing than at 
any time in the past one hundred 
years, and from this will core a 
great age of art. There is an in- 
creased interest in murals in the 
United States, and it is believed 
that this interest will become great 
in Canada. Buildings in the future 
will be a perfect setting for murals. 

Showed Slides 

Illustrating his lecture, Mr, Pep- 


| per showed slides of art from that 


of the first man, through the Ming 
dynasty Chinese art, up to the pre- 
sent time. He showed how artists 
had become great through their 
ability to create something new. 
Byzantine art was colorful but 
monotonous because severe limita- 


‘tions were placed on the artists, 


who were unable to create their 
subjects in an individual manner, 
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Exhibition of Canadian Art and | 


Handicraft At Lyceum Meeting 
Furadas ke: 


The board room of St. Andrew’s 
Sunday School was an art gallery 
for the Lyceum meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon when an exhibition 
of Canadian art was hung and the 
members of the Club had. handi- 
craft on display. Those in attend- 
ance at the meeting viewed the 
exhibition before and after the 
meeting and admired the works of 
art, both in paint and needlework. 

Art Exhibition 

Mr. George Pépper, the speaker 
at the March meeting of the Ly- 
ceum Club, had brought from To- 
ronto a number of paintings of 
Canadian artists. Mrs. Margaret 
A. McLaughlin was the local artist 
whose work was on display. The 
pictures and artists were: Christ- 
mas Tree by Paraskeva Clark; 
Haliburton by Leonard Brooks; Ste. 
Tite des Caps by A. Y. Jackson; 
Waterfall by Frank Carmical; Lac 
Ha Ha by Kathleen Daly; Mili 
Eagle Lake by B. Cogill Howarth; 
Trap Anchors by Peter Howarth; 
Summer by Fred Haines; Winter 
Vermont by Carl Schaffer; Chinese 
Girl by George Pepper; Here Comes 
The Fog by Isobel McLaughlin and 
Indian Child by Yvonne McKague. 
Mrs, McLaughlin’s paintings in- 
cluded Dagmar, Muskoka, Ste. Mar- 
guerite, Quebec, Ski Trail. 

Handicraft Display 

The handicraft exhibition was 
ample proof that the art of needle- 
work has not been lost by the 
modern woman, Mrs. R. S. Mec- 
Laughlin showed an afghan croch- 
eted in three shades of beige and 
brown, with initials and flowers 
embroidered in pastel shades. 
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Chairs, with seats in petit pomt, 
worked by Mrs. McLaughlin were 
also shown. Other petit point in- 
cluded a bell pull and a chair seat 
by Mrs. A. B. Ford. All petit point 
is lovely but these were perfect 
examples of the beauty of this 
work when properly done. 
Something different in pictures, 


which were greatly admired, were |} 


shown by Mrs. Grant McIntosh. 
Pleces of felt cut in the shape of 
flower petals and leaves, tinted 
with the varying shades or flowers 
and then mounted on a neutral 
ground formed unusual and color- 
ful pictures. Mrs. McIntosh show- 
ed these pictures suitable for 4 
living room and others formed of 
figures which would be the joy of 
a child. Mrs. McIntosh also dis- 
played a number of water colors. 
Oldest Member’a Exhibit 

An interesting exhibition was 
shown by the oldest member of the 
Club, Mrs. William Law. Eighty- 
two years of age, Mrs. Law showed 
two pieces of crochet, one done 


forty years ago and one this year. | 


Both were fine work, 

There were water colors by Mrs. 
N. E. Rose, a felt knitting bag with 
colored appliqued felt flowers by 
Mrs. McIntosh, wood carving, a 
model sculptured in silver, an ex- 
hibition of photography, all added 
to the interest of the display. 

An unusual item for a handicraft 
show but one which was greatly 
admired and roused wide interest 
was a poem composed by Edythe 
M. Moore and written in tribute of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth, 
when they visited Canada. , 
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Africa with the 
Corps, the talk by Miss Eugenie 
Stuart before the Lyceum Club in 
the Nurses’ Residence yesterday af- 
ternoon was timely and interesting. 
Miss Stuart, Superintendent of the 
Oshawa General Hospital, spent 
nine months nursing in Africa and 
she graphically described the flow- 
ers, trees, mountains, architecture, 
natives and other interesting points 
of Africa. 

Answering the query in the minds 
of many, Miss Stuart said she went 
to Africa with a group of twenty 


| Army Medical 
| 

Canadian nurses in 1938, The 

South African Nurses’ Association 

asked the Canadian Nurses’ Asso- 

ciation to send these nurses to staff 
|@ hospital which was being built. 

Hach nurse paid her own expenses 

and was not under contract. If 

they did not like Africa or the 
work they were at Hberty to return 
to Canada at any time. 

The speaker had arranged a 
number of slides to illustrate her 
| talk, but through-lack of time was 
{ unable to show them. The mem- 
| bers of the Lyceum were disap- 
pointed that they were unabie to 
‘| see the beautiful jacquaranda trees 

th thelr profusion of mauve blos- 
soms, the silver trees on Table 
| Mountain, the masses of hydrangea 
jin Durban, the fruit trees which 
|| 8row in the front yards of the 
homes in Kimberley, and all the 
| Other beautiful wild flowers which 
‘are protected by a heavy fine if 

anyone picks a flower. Calla lilies, 
are called “pig” lilies in South Afri- 
ca, grow wild. Miss Stuart describ- 
ed Capetown. where the hospital 
was located in which she worked, 

Kimberley, Durban, Pretoria, Jo- 

hannesburg, Kruger National Park 

and Victoria Falls. 

It is difficuit to remember that 

the seasons in Africa are in direct 
contrast to ours. Thelr summer 
{season is from October to Febru- 
| ary and when Miss Stuart arrived 
‘in Capetown on April 14, the sum- 

mer season was at its height. The 
tablecloth, a heavy white cloud, lay 
over Table Mountain, which is the 
fines sight of beauty which one sees 
as one approaches Capetown, which 

. scattered at the base and on the 

lower parts of the mountain 


‘Tamblyn and many others. The | 


| Africa, Land Of Benita Flowers, 
lary eribed. By Miss Eugenie Stuart 


ith many Canadian girls in | 


In a brief description of the his- 
tory of Africa, Miss Stuart drew a 
clear picture of the Great ‘Trek, 
which preceded the colonization of 
South Africa, The centennary of 
the event was celebrated in the 
Fall of 1938 and all the Boers por- 
trayed the scene as it took place 
One hundred years before. The 
men of Boer descent grew beards 
months before the event and then 
with the Afrikaan women, garbed 
in the costumes worn in the days 
of the great trek, rode in covered 
wagons over the trails travelled by 
their forebears. 

Miss May Dilion presided for the 
business meeting of the Club and 
announced that the May meeting 
will be held in St. Andrew’s board 
toom. Reports from officers and 
conveners will be submitted and the 
election of officers will be held. A 
program will be presented by mem- 
bers of the Association, 

Mrs. R...8. McLaughlin, archivist 
for the Lyceum Club, gave a resume 
of the history of the local organi- 
zation from the first meeting in 
June. 1931. through to 1934. The 
excellent material which the Asso- 
ciation has prepared for the enter- 
tainment and education of the peo- 
ple of Oshawa can best be describ- 
ed by the names of the speakers 
who have been guests of the Club: 
Lady Tulleken, Sir Wyley Grier, 
Mrs. J, S. Dignam, Mrs, Boris Ham 
bourg, Mr. Lawrence Riddell, Mrs. 
Charles Naismith, Miss Bertha 


talks have ranged from those on 
music, art. sculpture, rug making, 
engraving and dry point, drama. 

Miss Dillon moved a vote of 
thanks to Miss Stuart and Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin, It is expected that the 
latter will present a further resume 
of the history of the Club at a 
later meeting. 
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Mrs. Lois Brown Makes 


; F 
sentation for Womans | 
Art Association 


ALL ARE PRESENTED 


The Lyceum club and Wom 
Art association of Canada were h 
ored yesterday by the presen 
their honorary president, H. 
Princess Alice, at their club roo 
Prince Arthur Ave. The prin 
wore a redingote costume in r 
blue, over a printed frock in 


monizing shades, matching hat and 
corsage of carnations and sweet 
peas. She was accompanied by the |f 
Hon. Ariel Baird and her aide-d 
camp was Capt. T. R. C. Goff. M 
A. C. Mackie welcomed the princes 
on behalf of the members. 
Her royal highness was presente 
with a royal blue rug. hand-wove 
by Miss Nadine Angstrom. of t! 
Spinners and Weavers of Ontar: 
and a nosegay. “Lovely!” exclaim 
the princess. “Just matches 
color scheme!” Mrs, Lois Bro 
made the presentation. 
Her royal highness then addr 
the members arid said that bot 
and the governor-general wer 
mensely interested in their aiz 
the success of their effor 
pointed out the important 
women play in supporting an 
tronizing the arts and instan 
treasures of Chinese art © 
have been added to the 
collection by Mrs. H. D. War 
others. She hoped that 
couragement given to the 
the club would be an impeti 
ward the growth of a chara 
tically Canadian culture. “ 
time do our minds and hear 
to be lifted up and out of our, 
to behold and to listen to w 
beautiful—more than at the p: 
when our thoughts are daily 
with the sordid crimes and t 
and agonies of the war,” s 
She also commended the fi 
nical work now being und 
in war factories. 4 


Fra Hee 


tical 


5 mniemon racy 
anked her royal highness for her 
it, after which the princess asked 
ht all the members be presented 
her. Following her visit, tea was 
Meved with Mrs. George H. Ross 

f Mrs, B. K. Sandwell presiding. 
mong those having the honor to 

presented to her royal highness 
e: Mrs. J. Wilton Morse. Mrs. 
Heeeseou, Mrs. C. B. 
H. B. Dunning- 
rubb, Miss Frances Loring, 
jms. D. B. Hanna, Lady Mann, Miss 
L. Lindsay, Mrs. Otto Palm, Mrs. 
ies MacCallum, Mrs. R. S. Mc- 
)@ghlin, Mrs, C, H. Mumford, Mrs. 

M. Turton, Mrs. H. W. Plant, 
1h “'Tulleken, Mrs. Arthur Bur- 
Be, Mrs. George Kennedy. Mrs. 
S$. Thompson, Mrs. Charles 


i 


+ + 
. R. S. McLaughlin and Miss 
Dillon were among those who 
Jed the opening of the exhibi- 
of Canadian arts and crafts, 
x the auspices of the Canadian 
Adi: raft Guild (Ontario Branch) 
Eaton Auditorium, Toronto, 
nday night and were presented 
Royal Highness the Princess 


evs, Mrs, Fred Barber, Miss May |) 


—— ~ 


Packut ey i ub Held 


enn neds Meeting | 
Elgekéd Officers, 


Miss - Dillon was re- -elected | 
president of the Lyceum Club at 
the final meeting of the year which 
was held yesterday afternoon in the 
hoard room of St. Andrew’s Church. 
Mrs. W. G. Corben as convener of 
the nominating committee submit- 
ted the slate of officers, moved 
that they be accepted as read. 
This was seconded by Mrs. D. R. 
Cameron and unanimously accepted 
hy the members, The executive 
members and conveners of commit- 
tees will be named at a later date. 
The officers for 1942-43 will be Mrs. 
O,. G. Mills, first vice-president: 
Mrs. R. L. Gray, second vice-prési- 
dent; Mrs. K. Gahan, recording 
secretary; Mrs. W. H. King, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Grant 
McIntosh, treasurer; Mrs. R. §. 
McLaughlin, archivist. 


The annual reports were submit- 
ted by Miss Dillon, president; Mrs. 
Gahan, recording secretary; Mrs 
W. H. King. corresponding secre- 
tary. In the absence of Mrs. A. W. 
Armstrong, treasurer, the financial 
report was read by Mrs. King. Mrs, 
Cameron reported the activities of 
the Literary Committee, and gave 
the names of the books and poems 
which the members had reviewed 
during the past year, Mrs. Corben 
reported little activity on the part 
of the Drama Committee during 
the past year but announced that 
plans are being made for a play to 
be presented in the future. Mrs. 
Ewart McLaughlin was not present 
to report for the Art and Crafts 
Committee, which had arranged 
the excellent display at the March 
meeting. Miss Dillon gave the re- 
port of the Music Committee and 
since Mrs, L, Richer, convener of 
the social committee, was not pres- 
ent, also outlined the activities of 
that committee during the past 
year. : 


The program for the afternoon 
was presented by various mémbers 
of the Club. Mrs. D. R. Cameron 
enthralled the audience with her 
reading of poems by the brilliant 
Canadian poet, Audrey Alexander 
Brown. Following a brief biograp 
of the poet, Mrs. Cameron read ely 
beautiful and diversified wor 
“Gifts”, “Beyond Bden”, “whi te | 
Bride”, “Remittance Man” and 
“The Tree of Resurrection”. / 

Mrs. J, Moore read some original 
verses, composed before the visit 
of King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth to Canada. Mrs. K. Gahan 


sang “The Nightingale”, “The | 


Swallow” and “The Brown Bir 
Singing”. Mr. C. J. W. Taylor wa: 
accompanist. Mrs. R. L. Gray Ging 
“In the Springtime”. Mrs. G. Fle- 
ming was piano accompanist, 

This meeting concluded the acti- 
vities of the Lyceum Club for the 
season and the Club adjourned un- 
til the Fall months, 


- | 


LYCSUM CLUB aD WOMEN'S ART 25S0C1.TION 


Novetlber 2, 194c. s 


Dear Madam: 


The opening meeting of the Oshawa Branth of the 

Lyceum Club and Women's Art 4s. ociation for the season 194c2- - 
| 1945 will be held in St. Andrew's Church Chapel on Monday, 

November 9 at 3 o'clock, when iss Ellinor Fell, an English : 

war guest, will be the speaker. iiss Fell is a member of an 3 

Ouinent English family, all of whom have bdecn connected with ff 

the Services throughout the British Empire; she,\hersclf, | 

through her close association with diplomatic affairs, is 

acknowledged an outstanding speaker, and has chosen for her 

subject - “Germany and Russia in the future." 


| 
Oshawa Ontario 
| 


Association, will accompany tiiss “ell, and will speak briefly. 


A.A MM PREM ep ee Bm eee 


The membership fee of $2.00 is now due. Former 
members are asked to renew their memberships proiptly, and to 
obtain, if possible, at least two new members. This is 
important, as our finances denend mostly on our foes, and we 
hope to continue our contributions to War Relief 


Acamission to each meeting for resident); non-menbers 


wirs, A. C. wackic, President of the Toronto 
is 50¢. 


Yours truly, 


MAY F, DILLON, Prcosident, 


HALGN M, EING, Cor, Sec'y. 


JY ae a phi. g 
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English Speaker Compares German 


And Russian 
Fronds 


Miss Ellinor Fell, an English war 
guest. was the speaker at the open- 
ing meeting of the season of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art As- 
sociation, which was held in St. An- 
drew’s Church yesterday afternoon. 
Miss Fell compared the education 
of the Nazi youth to that of the 
Russian youth. She said that this 
war actually started in 1863 when 
Bismarck declared that Germans 
lived by blood and iron, This state- 
ment was reiterated in other words 
in 1882 when another German 
statesman said that Germany is 
destined to encircle the globe and 
use the labor there for its own 
use. “Women should study Nazi 
education, and then you would send 
your husbands, your brothers, your 
Hiances to fight so this could never 
happen in Canada.” 

Under the Nazi regime a boy 
child is taken at the age of 5 and 
placed in a Pimpt where he takes 
an oath to die for Hitler; at 9 he 
joins the Jungenvolk, where he vows 
to sacrifice, live and die for Hitler; 
at 14 he joins the Hitler Youth 
Movement, where he vows to ‘one 
fuehrer, one world dominion.’ He is 
trained from infancy for war. The 
girls are taught a smattering of 
housekeeping, cooking, ‘geography’ 
and history a ia Nazi, and then 
they take the supreme course: hav- 
ing children for Hitler and to be 
soldiers. Illegitimacy is praised not 
condoned in Germany and all girls 
are taught that the mission of all 
German women is to have chil- 
dren. “Many people have said ‘di- 
vorce Germans from the Nazis. I 
say ‘Nonsense,’” Miss Fell replied. 
“Parents have not rebelled against 
the teachings. If they did they 
would be placed in a concentration 
camp and if they all rebelled the 
concentration camps would be so 
full, Hitler would not be able to 
carry on.” 

In contrast Miss Fel explained 
the education of the Russian youth. 
She quoted a friend who spent 
some time in Russia, where he 
found the people able to talk on 
any subject and with an insatiable 
passion for knowledge. Russian 
boys are taught to never forget 
their aim in life is to ey the 


Youth Education 
G4 G42 


toilers of the earth. “That is their 
only oath. Compare it with Ger- 
many,” Miss Fell advised. 

The Soviet Union guarantees that 
children shall be educated until 
they do not desire any more educa- 
tion and no child may work before 
he or sne is seventeen years of age. 


A man in Russia may own govern- | 


ment bonds, he may own his home, 
any possessions, but he may not 
hire another man to add to his own 
financial income. Girls can learn 
any trade they desire: manage a 
factory, drive a tractor, become an 
engineer. 

“When we have beaten the Ger- 
man army, we haven't beaten Hit- 
ler,’ Miss Fell cautioned her list- 
eners. 


the war will demand averyone’s 
time, thought and knévicage and 
if we have a new world in fifty or 
sixty years, we will be lucky.” 
Miss May Dillon presided for the 
meeting of the Lyceum Club and 
extenced the congratulatious of her 
fellow-members to Mrs. Gordon D. 


Conant, who graciously expressed |; 


her thaypks. She spoke of the aa- 
dress given by the Premier at the 
dinner held in honor of Mrs. Con- 
ant recently when he expressed the 
wish to see women taking a more 
active part in legislative affairs. 
She pointed out the wonderxic: op- 
portunities offered to women vu. tnis 
province and concluded saying “We 
must have women in the House in 
Toronto to balance the laws. We 
must have them to see that we will 
not have any more wars.” 

Mrs. A. C, Mackie, president of 
the Toronto Lyceum Club spoke 
briefly expressing her pleasure in 
being in Oshawa again. She con- 
igratulated the members on keeping 
the Lyceum Club here active and 
‘said that even if they feel they are 
taking an hour fromé#zed Cross, Sit. 


‘John Ambulance or other necessary 


and important work to come to 


these meetings, it is really worth- 
while work they are doing in keep- 
ing this international organization 
alive. | 

rs. K. Gahan sang two solos, 
“An d Old Violin” and “Star.” She 
was accompanied by Mr. C. J. Ww. 

ylor. Mrs, B. A. Brown express- 


- a 


“There are all these chil- |. 
dren coming on. The problem after | 


? 


gam mary 


~ |TRAGES HISTORY 
(IF ENGLISH HOME. 


IN FINE LECTURE 


Developriedt of of Furniture 


+ 
ep*6® {FO 


SS 


Subject of Lyceum 


Art Club Talk | 
On ff 


In a lectute profusely illustrated} 
with beautiful slides, Rev. George 
Telford traced the history and de- 
velopment of the English home to 
the Lyceum Art Association at its 
meeting yesterday afternoon in St. 
Andrew's Hall. The presideni, Miss 
May Dillon, presided and prior to 
the address. George Wallace, bril- 
liant young Oshawa pianist, played 
two numbers, the Waltz in C Sharp 
Minor, and the Waltz in E Minor, 
by Chopin. A second year student 
at O.C.V.I., young Wallace has al- 
ready captured many musical hon- 
ors in Oshawa and elsewhere, and 
yesterday gave a fine demonstra- 
tion of the mastery of his art. 

‘Turning to the matter of “the | 
stately homes of England,” Mr. Tel- 
ford, who said he had always found 
the study of wood interesting, stat- 
ed that both the architecture and 
the furniture had been influenced 
by a variety of things. In medieval 
times, the influence of the church 
was seen in the prevalence of the 
gothic. Similarly. the need for se- 
curity was reflected in Norman 
times by the erection of great keeps, 
built for defence rather than com- 
fort. 


In Elizabethan times, the speak- 
er pointed out, relative security had 
been attained. and the trend was 
more toward fine homes and more 
and better furniture. Likewise, 
changes in government had their 
influence on the furniture and style 
of architecture, with Cromwell in- 
troducing Puritan severity in the 
homes, and the restoration of 
Charles II bringing a new wave of 
luxury. 


Mr. Telford showed how the hab- 
its of the people had a profound 
effect on furniture, with the desire 
for greater comfort and luxury, 
doing its share to change the type 
of models used. The early Georgian 
development of tea drinking result- 
ed in the need for many little] 
tables. The advent of hoop-skirts | 
among the women also brought, 
about chairs that were wider and, 
without arms. | 

The opening up of trade and 
commerce introduced greater varie-} 
ties in the kinds of wood used, said | 
the speaker, with walnut being fas. 
hionable around the time of t 
Restoration and Queen Anne, an 
mahogany almost exclusively us 


great contemporary cabinet ma 
ers, Chippendale, Adam, Hipp: 
white and Sheraton, by means 
slides, 


Following the presentation of 


tesy of the Royal Ontario Museum | 
and the Department of Education, | 
Mr. Telford pointed out that the | 
magnificent furniture shown was 
largely that of the well-to-do 
classes, as the pieces were all done 
by hand and were very expensive. | 


age there had been a loss ¢ 
craftsmanship shown in 
times, but modern methods had en- 
abled replicas to be produc _ thal 
could sell more reasonably for 
this reason we should not altogete 
er regret the loss of the nao 
touch. 


Club of Art in 


I 
“We might have to go back to 
possibly the 17th century to find 
‘such a revival of art as we are ex- 
periencing now,” Miss Sheila Mac- 
Donald pointed out when speaking 
of “Artin Wartime England,” before 
the Lyceum Club yesterday. The 
Speaker told of the chances for art 
appreciation being given the people 
of England today by both the 
Government and private organiza- 
tions and individuals. Since the 
people of England are fighting now 
and have been fighting for some 
time past for their very existence 
and the right to be free, it was a 
revelation to discover that they are 
also concerned with a revival of the 
! arts. 
| Miss MacDonald is the daughter 
of Ramsay MacDonald, former 
Prime Minister of Britain, and 
came to Canada following the out- 
break of war. She had done work in 
England to build up the morale of 
the people and to revive an interest 
in the arts. She explained that 
while England is fighting to con- 
quer the Fascist enemies to make 
peace satisfactory to all nations, 
she is also fighting on the home 
front to ccnquer faults of the past, 
which might have prevented mak- 
ing a satisfactory peace. England 
is supposed to be not a very artistic 
nation, and Miss MacDonald ex- 
plained this by pointing out that 
the English are inclined to be eon- 
ventional in artistic anpreciation. 
A conventional criterion, the same 
form of art in each home, had been 
Set up and no one had hed the 
initiative to break away from it. 
Art appreciation requires time 
and in spite of, and in some cases 
because of, the war, some people 
have more time. They can’t get 
around as much in blackouts and 
are thrown on their own devises. 
Groups are thrown together in air- 
raid shelters and in factory lunch 
/rooms, and they now have the 


jj LO prove this point, Miss MacDen- 


a exhibitions py civil defence work- 
i|&ts, who find they must turn their 


iby their telephones. Many try 
} Painting for the first time with 
pone results. Drama has profit- 


ld Told Lyceum 


chance to tum to artistic things. | 


ald spoke of the surprising number | 


energies to some work while waiting |! 


Wartime England 


Because the arts provide s = 
ing relaxation, the government has 
taken important steps to bring the 
arts to the districts, Miss MacDon- 
ald said. They have purchased a 
small collection of contemrv-ary 
British paintings and these are sent 
to various places such as welfare 
helis, restaurants, where they may 
be seen by the average person. Act- 
ors and actresses are sent to small 
places to present first class plays. 
The utility furniture is made with 
an eye to the aesthetic sense as 
well as the utilitarian. The styles of 


clothes have been regimented to a || 


great extent but still present good 
lines. 


Private enterprise in bringing art ) 


appreciation to the worker was com- 
mended by the speaker. She praised 
the work of Myra Hess, who organ- 
izes concerts in Trafalgar Square 
during lunch hours, and which are 


attended by men and women of | 
every walk of life. The pictures ci | 


the National Gallery have been 
|storead in a safe place, but, _every 
week one picture is brought from 
| the vaults and hung for the benefit 
let those people who frequent the 
Galleries. In this way the men and 
women get an understanding of 
each picture. 

Miss MacDonald stated that the 
people of England are beginning to 
understand tnat art is taking its 
place as a normal part of the life 
of the country. ‘ * 

The speaker was introduced by 
Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin and a vote 
of thanks was moved by the prese 
ident, Miss May Dillon, who also 
announced that the March meeting 
will be a recital by Mrs. J. P. Mans 


gan, soprano. 
t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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hile Waiting in War Jobs 


Sheila MacDonald Claims 


People of Britain are getting away© 


from the idea that “art is a public 
performance,” that it has ‘a profes- 


\g sional aura around it,” and attempts 


[Bee being made by the Government 
- private groups to bring the arts 
o the average person, said Miss 
Sheila MacDonald, speaking at} 
} Wednesday’s meeting of the Lyceum 
and Women’s Art Association, for 
which Lady Eaton was hostess. 
“One cannot make any forecasts 
lon the new development,” said the 
slim, youthful daughter of Britain’s 
‘late Labor Prime Minister, after 
| telling some of what has been done 


to bring art collections, music and 
the drama to the people of the 
towns and villages and develop in 
them artistic appreciation. 

“But the whole trend of artistic 
expression seems to be to get it 
right through the general populace,” 
she said. Those responsible seem 
to be in agreement with the recently 
expressed view that “paintings are 
not solely for public galleries, any 
;}more than flowers are for public 
gardens,” she said. 

Britain has not, up to the present, 

been known as a particularly artis- 
tic country, said Miss MacDonaid. 
And one had but ‘o visit some homes 
to realize that tuere are people who 
do not show much initiative in their 
treatment of artistic materials, she 
said. 
; “But we are doing something now 
'to change all this,” she said, telling 
| of the new movement which has in- 
vaded community and educational 
realms. “Those responsible are de- 
termined not to allow artistic ac- 
tivities to become a casualty of war. 
And it is essential to keep alive that 
sensitive side of our existence,” she 
said. 

War brings great 
thought, breaks down conventional 
backgrounds, and makes people look 
beneath the surface. This is bound 
to be reflected in the artistic life 
of the country, and, although war 
does not seem to be the opportune 
time for artistic study, and people 
are so pusy with war work they have 
pea time for much else, “there are 

ple bothering about art today 


“Among these are men and women 
in the “waiting jobs” of the services, 
in civil defense and in other work 
who are standing by for action, for 
air raids; people on whose waiting 
lives depend Some, especially men 
in the air force, are developing lat- 
ent talents and turning out credi- 
table creations—a great deal of 
painting, plays and short stories, 
;some of which may become war 
lclassics—and getting every encour- 
|agement. 

Even people herded together in 
shelters and community centres of 
Britain are getting—through their 
communal! life—an opportunity to 
discuss and express artistic ideals, 
she maintained. “It may be in such 
a simple matter as the colors of a 
patchwork quilt, or the decoration 
of the new home, that will even- 


but it is artistic expression.” 

Miss MacDonald said purely social 
clubs have practically disappeared— 
the people of Britain have neither 
time nor inclination for them. And 
as for the “contact” organizations, 
no great effort had been made to 


stirrings of | 


keep these together either, “The 
people are getting their contacts 
,in a new way—through canteens, 
| air-raid shelters and community cen- 
tres,” she asserted. 

“But we are still trying to keep 
intact clubs with specific objects, 
such as the Lyceum and Women’s 
Art, because art is of such great 
value, even in wartime. Also clubs 


' with international contacts, such as 


our Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Clubs.” 

Miss MacDonald was introduced 
by Mrs. A. C. Mackie, who presided, 


and thanked by Mrs. H. M. Turton. 


o have never bothered about it 
Before in their lives,” she said. 


tually take the place of that bombed, 


Mrs. J. P. Mangan 


9/9783 


“Today I have chosen to sing 
folk songs of the allied nations. 
Few of them, I think, have been 
heard before in Oshawa and I hope 
you will enjoy them. These songs 
are varied and interesting and I 
have arranged them in three 
groups.” Mrs. J. P. Mangan told 
the women of the Lyceum Club 
gathered in the school room of St. 
Andrew’s United Church. 

The most different song of all 
was the Chinese “Jasmine Flower” 
in which was used the pentatonic 
scale. It brought to the imagina- 
tion all the exotic perfumes, rich 
costumes and strange customs of 
the east. The song of Algeria 
“Come My Beloved,” was sung 
beautifully although it was very 
difficult in rythmn. In the “Musi- 
cian,” a Greek song one felt the 
national love of freedom that dom- 
inate the spirit of the Greeks. The 
Egyptian dervish song has a most 
interesting background. 

The sombre and sad air of a 
Danish folksong was followed by 
the catching, spontaneous and 
whimsical tune of “Rosa” a Flem- 
ish dance tune. 

The Cuban tango brought forth 
all the magnitude of Mrs. Man- 
gan’s beautifully trained voice. 
was a song of throbbing, gent. 
swaying rythmn and held all the 
colour of Cuba, “Swanee River” 
was appropriately the last number 
of the program. 

In thanking Mrs. Mangan, Mrs. J. 
A, Aldwinkle said, “We should go 
away, each one of us, with a song in 
our hearts, thank you for sharing 
your great gift with us.” : 

Mrs. G. Fleming was the able 
accompanist and Mrs. W. G. Cor- 
ben read the rare gem of prose 
“Music,” during the. short oe 
mission, . 


: 


| 
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Interesting Talk At Lyceum Club 


at Northern Vocational School, 

Toronto. and one of Canada’s out- 
i standing artists, was the speaker 

at the April meeting of the Lyceum 
f Art Association yesterday after- 
neon, Mr. Brookes is a member of 
the Ontario Society of Artists and 
showed several water color and oil 
sketches done by members of the 
Society. His talk was heard by 
members of the Association and 
guests from the Sketching Club of 
the Oshawa Collegiate and Voca- 
tional Institute. 


Mr. Brookes pointed out that an 
artist’s job is to tell a story and 
that no two artists see the same 
story in the same landscape scene. 
He drew various lines and showed 
their significance in painting: cur- 
ly lines called “joyous” lines, to 
represent waves, water or fast mov- 
ing clouds; vertical lines to signi- 
fy dignity; horizontal lines for 
peaceful scenes. Because an artist 
paints roses or flowers does not 
mean that he necessarily paints a 
beautiful painting. ‘You don’t 
need a beautiful waterfall or some 
: huge scenic thing to get an inter- 
| esting picture,” he cautioned. 
| “You must understand there is 

not just one way of painting; not 
one good way and one bad.” He 
displayed sketches to show that an 
| ordinary scene may become a love- 
ly picture. One of the simplest 
shown and probaoly one of the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| . Mr. Leonard Brookes, a teacher 


most effective depicted a red farm- 
house, a barn and silo settled amid 
snow drifts and with an interesting 
sky in the background. “Some- 
thing you can seé along any high- 
way,” Mr. Brookes pointed out. 
He defined a sketch and a picture 
as entirely different. A sketch is 
usually a rough drawing made by 
an artist in the open, sometimes in 
below-zero Weather, sometimes in 


ee 
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the rain and at other times in the | 
broiling sun. When the sketches | 
are taken indoors and the artist | 
uses the sketch as the inspiration | 
for a painting, or if he takes the 
good points from one sketch and 
combines it with those of other 
sketches, then he has a picture. If 
he drew the sketch on a rainy day 
and decided that a better story 
could be told on a sunny day, then 


it is legitimate for him to change || 


the picture as he pleases, so long 
as he has a knowledge of the sun 


.{in that district. 


Explaining an artist, the speaker 
said, ‘He doesn’t take out a paint 
box and paint with a great cloud 
of inspiration about him; he is an 
ordinary person.” He then went on 
to show what an artist looks for 
and how he selects a subject. 

Speaking to the layman, who 
found Mr. Brookes’ talk as interest 
ing as did the artist, he “suggested: 
“To really enjoy a picture, go to it 
with an oven mind. Don’t have a 
preconceived idea and then walk 
around and say, ‘I don’t like that, 
he must be crazy’. A picture is 
like music; you have to hear it over 
and over again, The more you get 
to know it, the more you like it.” 
The prospective buyer he advised: 
“& picture you like right away, be 
suspicious of it. It may he too ob- 
vious. When you put it on your 
wall, you may become tired of it.” 

Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, who had 
arranged the program, introduced 
the sneaker. Mrs. H. C. Hurlbert 
was vocal soloist and sang “To a 
Wild Rose”. 
was piano accompanist. 
Dillon, president, announced that 


the May meeting will be held on | 


May 10th when election of officers 
will be held and members will pre- 
sent the program. A display of 
handicrafts by the members will be 
held at that time. 


aM inaing Cec ah Atte re 


Mr. C. J. W. Taylor } 
Miss May |) 


Miss May Dillon 
President of 


Re-Elected 
Lyceum Art Club 


Miss May Dillon was re-elected 
president of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association at the an- 
nual meeting held yesterday after- 
noon in the board room of St. An- 
drew’s Church. Mrs, R. Colwill 
spoke for the nominating committee 
and expressed the gratitude of the 
members for the work done by Miss 
Dillon last year and previous years, 
She suggested that the word Ly- 
ceum brings to mind the various 
arts but that one art was often 
overlooked—the art of living. She 
spoke of the expected influx of new 
citizens to Canada and thought 
that present-day Canadians could 
prepare themselves to live with the 
new residents and to accept the 
arts they will bring with them. 

Mrs. D. R. Cameron presented 
the slate of officers which was un- 
animously accepted by the mem- 
bers. Mrs. B. A. Brown was named 
first vice-president; Mrs. R. L. 
Gray, second vice-president; Mrs. 
R. Wallace, recording secretary; 
Mrs. W. H. King, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs, Army Armstrong, 
treasurer; Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin. 
archivist; Mrs. W. G. Corben, Mrs. 
N. Willson, Mrs. L. Richer, Mrs. 
D. R. Cameron, Mrs. £. McLaughlin, 
Mrs. J. Aldwinckle, Mrs. Eric 
Green and Mrs. A. D. Cornett, ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The annual reports of the officers 


and the conveners of various com- 
mitteés were received and all show- 
ed a successful year in the promo- 
tion and appreciation of the arts. 

A paper on Maxwell Anderson 
had been prepared and excerpts 
from his play, “Mary of Scotland”, 
were +O have been read by members 
of the Club. However, because of 
the heavy royalty charge for the 
reading of excerpts, the project 
was abandoned, In its place, Mrs. 
J. Aldwinckle gave an interesting 
paper on the life and works of 
Chaucer. She told of the various 
developments in English history in 
the fourteenth century and con- 
cluded her paper by reading the 
prologue to Canterbury Tales. 

Mrs, R. L. Gray favored with a 
solo, “The Springtime of the Year”, 
with Mrs. G. Fleming as accompan- 
ist. Mrs. O. G. Mills read Andre 
Maurois’ “The World Within Us”. 

The members of the Club had ar- 
ranged a small display of handi- 
craft and arts. These included 
knitted articles by Mrs. BE. Marshall 
and Mrs, T. Corn; paintings by 
Mrs. McLaughlin; curios from Ber- 
muda by Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin: 
beautiful pieces of needlepoint | 
made by Mrs. A. B. Ford, including 
an intricate bell pull. There were 
other specimens of angora wool, 
crocheting and weaving by members 
of the Club. 
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PLAY 


It 


"A ROOM IN THE TOWER" 


By Hugh Stewart 


Produced by permission of Samuel French Ltd. 


CHARACTERS 


In Order of Appearance 


TNOGEGY "2eiiafsnsketotereniend:.. keemelya Chaat 
LADY JANE GREY ......+..-+ Peggy Gahan 


ELIEN .ecccsesssevoesssess Opal Mills 


MARY TUDOR Miele ss aullerselss .» Seoeanetie Harding 4 


Trumpeter ...eccowsscooees GOrdOn Witwickl 
DEUMMOE Vous syels s ore «01> erences CMe Nay low 


ps 


Scene - A room in the Tower of London 1554 


The last sentence in this play are the 
words actually used by the Lady Jane Grey. 


INSTRUMENTAL TRIO 


Piano Caroline Frolick 
Violin Alex Dobos 
Violin Billy Frolick 


INTERMISSION 


. MM E PLAY 


"A TABLE SET FOR TWO” 


By Sacha Guitry 


Adapted by Virginia and Frank Vernon 


CHARACTERS 


IEENSIGRIN. ..lo:cferebebeterner »: «ial e -.. George Rapley 
PIERRE (His Son) ........... Stanley Lovell 
HENRI (Butler) ...... cocsees Buch Rowden 


MADELEINE Nira; cuheeens oiceele +... JOSephine Aldwinckle 
(Fiancee to Palliser) 


Scere - A room in an apartment in Paris 

Plays directed by Agnes Corben 

Make Up Bud Rowden 
Lighting George L. Roberts 


Stage Furnishings supplied by Bradleys Furniture Store 
Dre@p in second play by courtesy of Fox's Ladies Wear 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


Mrs. OG MiLLs 


G 


W. HARDIN 


Ns.A 
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oo a es. 2 
J yell Art Wssoctation Plays 
Presented To Large Audience 


*—Wis. E. Chant as Tylney portray. 


‘sentations was illustrated 
ning when the Masonic 
was filled to overflowing 
enthusiastic audience for 
plays presented by the 
Women’s Art Association. 


dramatic productions at 


given in Oshawa in sOme time. 
The plays, one historical and one 
modern, 
of Mrs. W. G. Corben, whose abil- 
ity as a director and her artistia 


sense were proven by the smooth 


manner in which the plays pro- 


the members of the staff. 


The first play, “A Room in the 


Tower”, told of Lady Jane Grey’s 
imprisonment and her despair at 
being separated from her husband. 
Mary Tudor visited the tower and 
granted a pardon to the former 
queen. Happy in the thought of 
her release Lady Jane Grey’s hopes 
were shattered when Tylney, the 
maid-in-waiting, told her that her 
father had joined an uprising 
against Queen Mary. 

Well presented the historical play 
did not receive as much favor with 
aed audience as the modern play, 

ssiibly because people desire es- 
cape entertainment rather than 
heavy drama, Mrs. K. Gahan was 
@ natural and graceful Lady Jane 

, Grey speaking her lines without too 
| many dramatic gestures, too often 
a fault of amateur actresses. The 
costumes in this play were colorful 
and typical of the period. however, 
in the case of Lady Jane Grey 
‘particularly, the makeup was a little 
t 


too heavy foy the small theatre. In| pew ; ; 
a Jarge auditorium where the audi- the son wished to be a genius he 


ence is seated well back from the 


‘players the heavy makeup would 


looked natural, but when the 


ts was seated nearly against |, + 


| the stage the ey 
| to depict dark 
ights for Lad: 


_ The desire on the part of Oshawa 
‘people for legitimate theatre pre- |F 
last eve- 
Temple 
with an 
the two 
Lyceum 
A revi- 
-val of the Little Theatre or some 
frequent 
intervals would seem to be indi- 
dicated by the number of people 
who were present for the first am- | 
ateur production on a major scale 


were under the direction 


gressed, At the final curtain call! ecls geally stheegener. 


the director was presented with a 
bouquet of chrysanthemums from 


leon 


ene second play, “A Table Set for introduced by Miss M 


‘a man torn between his fiancee and the history of the Ly: 


A short love scene, 
hardest of all scenes f 
to handle with convictio 
| done, . 

Stanley Lovell was 
failed his entrance 
and did not wish 
education, A little ; 
diction on the part 
would have been pet 
icharacter was convir 
Rowden the butler bro 
light touch to ¢he scene 
necessary for him to ap 
stage With his stiff and p 
tO send everyone into 
laughter. 

During the intermissi 
idience was favored wi 
piano selections py C 
lick, Alex Dobos and 

A particularly govd stage effect The presentations of 
“Yas the sounding of the drum and artists were heartily 
} pet when the queen visited the |the large number of pe 
Jack Naylor and Gordon |Billy Frolick and Alex } 
Witwicki were the musicians and |Played a solo and then , 
ey were placed backstage in such’: 
position that their music sounded Putcell’s “Golden Sonat 
if it actually came from below George L. Roberts 

tower, The backtlrop for the of the lighting eff 
torical play was a Tudor win- Rowden of makeup. 

in a tower, painted by a pupil” Before the opening o: 
Miss Dorothy Van Luyen. Mrs. R. S. McLaughli 


her part of the faithful servant 
well. She was good in word and 
deed. Her tones were natural and 
the use of her hands graceful. Mrs. 
A. W. Harding was an excellent 
whoice for Mary Tudor as the queen 
@etermined to have her way whe- 
ther by guile or direct action. Mrs, 
|Harding played the part well with 
the exception of a little too careful 
|diction which made the words 
jsound too much like remembered 
lines and not enough like the ac- 
| tual words of the queen, Mrs. O. 
'G. Mills had a small part as Ellen, 
‘a maid-in-waiting, but she gave 
‘pne of the most natural laughs on 
the stage that has been heard by 
this reviewer in some time. She 

unded as if the queen’s high 


Two”, was an excellent portrayal of president, gave a sho: 


| igs son. 4 : 
Rotage it probably showed that one Nationally organized we 


More than all other Art Association of Can 
should not depend on one’s children Sociation in Canada, 1 
for entertainment. Outstanding in Toronto in 1886, the 
this presentation was George Rap- Ms Art Association 
ley as Palliser, Mr, Rapley’s man. Organization allowed 


ther of speech and his facial expres- 


eve that he was living the part, Tudor period. 
handled the light and amusing! — 

passages with as much finesse as 

he did the heavy scene when he 

found it necessary to reprimand the 

on to the point of insisting that 

ie must continue his education. If 


‘would find education would help | 


ut if he turned out to be an idiot 


flanceé, gave an excellent por- 
of the woman torn with 
sy and yet wishing pide it. 


plies to Greece in 1941. Mts, M 
pions were so natural one could be- Laughlin also spoke briefly on tl 
—s ’ 
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Glasses in the study of 


Preach 


language. 


War work has taken 4 prominent part of the work of the Association. 


There is 
London Lyceun. 


There is 
are strangers. 


held 


an active kec 
overseas laree cases of good used 


ise 


in the Toronto Gallery. 


Gross 


their war work to the head office. 


The value of craftsmanshiy 


after the war. 


In Cshawa, a branch of the 
the year 1931, with Mrs. Chass. 


vill 1 


Association 
Nogers as the first 


ranch; they also collect and send 
clothing to the President of the 


a registration bureau for hospitality to officers who 
Large tralning classes of the St. John Ambulance Brigade 
All brenches of the L.W.A.A.C. 


were 
report 


i’ 


e realized as a means of livelihood 


in Toronto w formed in 


president, Mrs. g.¢c. 


Young as the second, then in September 1935. Miss May Dillon, our beloved 
present Fresident assumed office. Much good wurk-has been cone m Ceohawey —=3 
throughout tiese *2 years.i tee. Encouragement in the creation of 
beauty, i te love of beauty. and in secing beauty everywhere, has been 
the aim of the Oshawe branch of tie L.W.A.A.C. 
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whose headquarters are In Switzer 
bracches not only throughout the Empire, but with 


eS ky MO LeU AML OL 1 y OCunmin 
lands This is a vast organization with 
all the principal eltiesa 


in durope and the Bast, Tue international Lyceum was the first 


organization permitted ‘to séfd food - canned mis 


clothing to the starving children 


A rejuirement of the Lyceum work 14 thet each member 


, m6GlCal su;yrlies and 


+. 


of Greece as early as Maret, 1941, 


ust heve a 


residejoe and be prepared to put up visiting members, or, Trad 


accommocation for them, tis iso 


a&lone. 


The L.W.AsA.C. was formed to 


art. includes many subjects such as, palir 
and the applied arts of various crafts ~ ceramics, petal 
Spinning, leather work, woog-carving, etc. Ass 


humerous than the artists as thes 
relaxation of inusic, or the quiet 
‘rom mental straln in the 


— ~ 
Work of 


tw 


CMe Yor ifet, +. seen A 


dl as 


of great assistance to woren trevell: 


ling 


help ertists, primarily peinters, but 
iting, setulpture, nusic, literature 
Work, weaving, 
Ssociate members are more 
Should co. People crave the 
Btudy of paintings, or the distraction 
the crafts, 


nd i ~~ we ewe 


Young as the second, then In September 1935. Miss May Dllion, our beloved 


preseat President assumed office. 


Much good work-has beea CONG tw Cheha na. 
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Oshawa, November 16,1943, 
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I heve been asked to speak for a few minutes on the-ortfim and = — 
the scope of the Lyceum Women's Art Association of Caweda, commonly” 
called L.W.A.A.C. 


uf 


™ 
It is an Association - not a Club. According to the dictionary 
an association is a group of persons Joined in a comuno:, purpose = 
usually of an uplifting character, while a club is defined as an 
Association of persons formed mainly for social purposes, and 


os having buildings for the exclusive use of the members. So, do not 
call the L.W.A.A.C. &@ club, give it its correct appellation - 
fa Association. 


How, take the word Lyceum. This is what the dictionary gives as 
its meaning, "The name of a garden with covered walks at Athens in 
Which Aristotle taught. It has been adopted as the titie of literary 
institutions and of the bulidings wrectee for them including lecture- 
rooms end a library.” At 25 ivluce arthur Ave., Toronto, a really 
true Lyceum is to be found. 


The founder of this. sassocleticn in Canaca wes Mrs, Mery Dignan, 
~ whorfounded it ia 1666 “—s wea ‘the anes Wen geting Lng 


wtlWomen's Assoeiation in® ; | 

lives. Dig er did for the postin SenEUE be os weteebod BS “to value. 
. To very few is vouchsafed the privilexe and honour of giving fifty a. 
' years to the study of beauty aad Industrial arts. 


The L.W.A.A.C. was the first netionsaily organized society to 
affiliate with the Natioi:al Council of Women, anc was eventually granted 
@ Dominion cherter. Et a nsmber of the Interuationa 
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dna Jaques To 
eak Here Monday 
ase, PS yay 


Edna Jdques of Ottawa, 
adian poet and entertainer, 
be the guest speaker at the 
yeeum Club and Wcmen’s Art As- 
sociation cn Monday next in St. 
Andrew’s Church parlors. 

“Migs Jaques’ books have received 
acclaim both in Canada and 
nited States. “My Kitchen 
aw” has had an almost phen- 
nal sale in both countries. Her 
| writings deal with the simple, 
hemey things of everyday life to 
such an extent that she has been 
called “Foe; Laureate of the Heme”. 
_ The Wemen’s Canadian Club of 
Winnipeg listed her address to 
em as the outstanding event of 
the year. Miss Jaques has proved 
to be a fascinating lecturer as well 
as a writer. 
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LN oted Canadian Poet Entertains 


| 


Lyceum, Club 


With a sparkling wit, a pleasing 
personality and a pleasant manner 
of speech, Edna Jaques, noted Can- 
adian poet, presented one of the 
most entertaining and relaxing 
programs heard in Oshawa this sea- 
son, when she was the guest speak. 
er at the January meeting of the 


| Jaques said to her: “Do you always 


Lyceum Women’s Art Association 


‘|in St. Andrew’s Sunday School yes- || 


| terday afternoon. Fortunately the 
|| attendance was large since the 

speaker’s subject and manney were 
‘| worthy of many listeners. 

Edna Jaques, as she signs her 
poems, Mrs, Jamieson in real life, 
came from Western Canada and is 
i now residing in Ottawa. January 
of last year she returned to the 
Wes; and spent six months there. 

| During that time she visited the 
Alaskan Highway and it was on 
that subject she spoke at the Ly- 
ceum meeting. 

Miss Jaques told of the silence 
and utter stillness of the Highway, 
1.600 miles long frem Dawson 
Creek to Fairbanks. “No matter 
how young and hard you are, be- 
lieve me, the trail to Tokyo is hard 
to take,” the speaker said. “The 
silence, the ytter stillness is the 
hardest thing they have to take. 
The American boys find it terrify- 
ing. The Canadian boys can stand 
it a little better.” 

Paying tribute to the “black bat- 
talions”, the negroes who are on 
the Alaskan Highway, Miss Jaques 
said they have done the hard work, 
have slugged to put the road 
through and have wisecracked as 
they trudged through the sticky 
mud. The Indians are amazed at 
such black men and one watched a 
negro working for a while and then 
said “Midnight man”, The negro 
turned to him and said “what's 
the matter with you, old man, you 
are half past eleven yourself”, 

“Some are saying now that this 
Toad was not necessary, We would 
never have got through to Kiska 

‘without that road,’ the speaker 
said. 

It was while outlining some notes 
she had made on her trip that the 
poet’s love of life and people, as 
well as her ready wit, were most 
evident. She explained that writers 
didn't go to the small towns in the 
west very often and in one home 
where she Was staying, the woman 
was getting suprer and she diop- 
ped and broke the dishes. Miss 


break that many dishes when you 
are getting supper ready?” 


Makespeare came tO supper?” 


' oa 


The |, 
woman gave her a resentful look || 
and replied “What would you do if |: 


ith Fine Address 


$ * 
The speaker had visited the new 
towns along the highway and told 
Iner listeners that the girls are hav- 
ing the time of their lives. “There 
is a great, comradeship ey the 
p there”, 


two countries who are 
there. - 

At the conclusion of her interest- 
ing address, Miss Jaques was asked 
to read some of her poems. She 
explained that poems can not be 
written at a command but come to 
cone as an inspiration, She was go- 
ing threugh an old trunk in an at- 
tic in her sister’s home. and in a 
homey Yhyme, she listed the items 
found there. Another, which is in- 
chided in the readers in Western 
schools, “To a Man with a Lan- 
tern”, was inspired by seeing her 
brother going about his chores at 
his farm in Western Canada. Her 
love of little towns was snown in 
ithe poem, “Little Towns”, and her 
tribute to what she considers the 
‘greatest of modern inventions was 
given in , the last poem she read 
“To a Radio’. 

Mrs. R. L. Gray presided for the 
| meeting and expressed yegret that 
Miss Mae Dillon, the president, was 
not able to take the chair. | 

Mts. R. S. McLaughlin announced 
a loan exhibition of the world’s 
greatest paintings which will be 
held in the Toronto Art Gallery 
from February 4 to March 5 in aid 
of the Allied Merchant Seamen. 
The Governor-General and Prin- 
cess Alice will open the exhibit on 
February 4. 

Mrs. B, Bailey paid her first visit 
to the Club as guest soloist and her 
solos were heartily applauded. She 
sang “Hills of Home” and “The 
Star”, Mrs. George Fleming was 
piano accompanist. 

Mrs. Gray announced the next 
meeting on February 14 when the 
Chinese Consul will be the guest | 


speaker. 
a 
; 


‘he Federation of China, Toronto, | 
s to be the speaker at the Lyceum 
‘lub and Women’s Art Asscciati 
sn Monday next, and will also 

whe “BUSSE Speaker at the Rotar 
uncheon on the same day.. Great 
nterest has been shewn 
Fung’s appearance 
large attendance 
pove-mentioned 49 
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t. 
Mr. Kat shaw Fung, Consul for 


PR. SUN YAT SEN'S WILL 


For forty years I have devoted myself to the cause 
of the people's revolution with but one aim in view-~the 
elevation of China to a position of freedom and equality among 
nations. My experiences during these forty years have fuljy 
convinced me that to attain this goal we must bring about a 
thorough awakening of our om people and ally ourselves in a 
common struggle with those peoples of the world who treat us 
en an equal basis so that they may cooperate with us in our 
struggles. 

The work of the Revolution is not yet over, All ay 


comrades must continue to exert their efforts according to my 


"Programme of the National Reconstruction," "Outline of Re Pi 
construction," the “Three Principles of the People," and the 
"Manifesto" issued by the First National Congresa of our Party, and | 
strive on exurnestly for the consummstion of the end we have in | 
view, Abeve all, our recent declarations in favour of the con- 
vocetion of a People's Convention end the abolition of unequal 


treaties should be carried into effect with least possible delay. 


This is my heartfelt churge to you. 


(Signed) Sun Wen. 


February <oth, 1925. 
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~ Rotary Speaker Pays 
Splendid Tribute To 


Former Chinese Leader 


Dr. Sun Yat Sen Responsible 
For Establishment Of 
Democratic Government 
And Unfication Of 
People—Will Be Leading 
World Power 

+ The important aor played by 


Dr. Sun Yat Sen in the promotion 
of the unity of the people of China 


ees 


. 


was stressed by Kat Shau Fung, | 


Consul General for the Republic 
of China at Toronto, in a most in- 
teresting address at the luncheon 
meeting of the Oshawa Rotary 
Club in Hotel Genosha yesterday. 
Later in the afternoon Mr. Fung 
Gelivered the same address at the 
meeting of the Women’s Lyceum 
Art Club. 

In his address Mr. Fung pointed 
out that it was only seven years 
ago when the Japanese attacked 
that the lesson of unity was taken 
to heart by the people of China as 
they saw no other way to stop the 
advance of the invaders. As a re- 
sult of this new unity a new chap- 
ter is being written in the history 
of a new China which has risen 
from impotency to a place among 
the leading powers in the world. 

People Not Close Together 


The answer to the question as to 
why China was not united before 
the attack by the Japanese was not 
easily given, it was stated. How- 
ever, it must be understood that 
the country is immense and that it 
did not have the advantage of rail- 
ways, telegraphs and other modern 
means of communication to bring 
the people closer together. As a re- 
sult people living a hundred miles 
apart were total strangers as far 
as mode of living and habits were 
concerned. Travel over distances 
that in America takes hours or 
days, in China takes months so the 
people have no common interests, 
Even as late as 50 years ago there 
were no railways or telegraphs ex- 
cept between the more important 
centres, 


Splendid Addresses 


KAT SHAU FUNG 


Consul General of the Republic of 
China at Toronto who delivered 
very interesting addresses on the 
subject “Dr. Sun Yat Sen and 
China” at the luncheon meeting 
of the Oshawa Rotary Club and 
the Women’s Lyceum Art Club 
in the city yesterday. 


was governed by an absolute mon- 
archy which owned the whole na- 
tion. People were as cattle who 
could be disposed of as whim di- 
rected. There was constant war- 


‘fare between the emperor and 
-various contenders for his power. 


The people had no voice in the 


| government and the country was 
/run much as those which are today 


overrun by the Germans and Jap- 
anese. As a result a narrow in- 
dividualism became the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the lives of 
the people of China. 


| Mr. Fung. Despite the 


‘lation there is only one } 


lafter the present war China will 


As recently as 33 years ago China | 


—————————— 


While the people of ee 
not united they were boun 
visible ties, it was po 


of the country and the I 


The principles of Confu have 
been accepted by the majority of 
the people and have proved a tre-) 
mendous force in the cause of right. | 
Overthrow Alien Dynasty | 


Dr. Sun Yat Sen formed his | 
party in 1883 and was convinced | 
that China could not survive under 
an alien dynasty. As a result of 
his organization a revolt was suc- 
cessful in driving out the Manchu 
dynasty and the republic was estab- 
lished in 1911. Before Dr, Sen died 
in 1925 a national consciousness 
had arisen. 

At his death Dr. Sen left a poli- | 
tical will consisting of only 144, 
words which emphasized that the 
work of ‘the revolution was not end- 
ed and urged the consummation of 
his views. The suggestion embodied 
in this document have been the | 
guiding star of those in control of | 
the affairs of China since that time. 

In his political will, Dr. Sen set ! 
forth that, freedom and equality ‘ 
were the aim of the revolution and ; 
it was in the following out of this 
direction that China offered re- 
sistance to the Japanese in 1937 
and later became a signatory to 
the momentous documents and 
agreements entered into by the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Fung said that in the years 


seek only the restoration of those 
lands taken from her by force byl 
the Japanese. China will also es- 
tablish a government of the people, 
for the people, by the people, and 
will co-operate to the full with the 
othtr United Nations in ensuring 
freedom and self determination to | 
all peoples. j 
At the Rotary Club luncheon Mr. 
Fung was introduced by Rotarian | 
K. D. Smith. The thanks ae the | 
service club audience were voiced 
by President A, W. dc 
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and sleep. 
it”, Rev, George Tielford 
Lyceum Women’s Club yester- 
ternoon when he spoke on 
cture Threugh The Ages”. 
rd traced the history of 
e from the early Bsgypt- 
_ days to modern buildings. 


ie 


slides of famous buildings, 
nd styles of architecture, the 


| }speaker pointed out that architec- 
ture is not just building. Perfect 


Must | 
|and his sense of beauty. 


; pyramids are 
‘were constructed to prevent rob- 
if t hed tombs. Hgyptian architec. 


= 


types of architecture 
developed slowly, 


the Doric style with heavy 
rs having no base, which gives 
the impression of repose, rest and 
‘peace. The Parthenon is the crown 
of Greek architecture. 

The Romans developed the Ro- 
ution of that style was the 
Showing a slide of the Basi- 
of Constantine in Constanti- 
ople, Mr. Telford said it is the 
rototype of church architecture 
ind St. Gregory’s Roman Catholic 


church. 
round dome on @ square 
was used. 


my ute which was a mixture 
of many The Byzantine dome, the 
|Roman arch and Gothic frosting 


| | Italians also added arcades to near. 
ly every building, while the Ger- 
Ss added towers to their build- 
In England, William, after 
_ introduced the Romanesque 
touches of Gothic, which was 
‘orman architecture, the 
nding features of which were 


> pabtern. 


Architecture Through The Ages” 
Interesting Talk by Rev. G. Telford 
“A home is more than a place to “The Renaissance period introduc- 


st feed the |¢d heavy cornices and low roofs, 
eee tola | along with the better features of 


que style and the greatest || 


, during the 9th and 10th || 
y, introduced a form of |) 


were all used in one building, The |. 


pillars, rounded arches and |. 


—T 


other types of architecture. Chris- 
topher Wren’s famous works in 
England were shown by the speak- 
er. 

Showing examples of modern ar- 
chitecture, the speaker said that 


Illustrating this interesting talk | modern planners are obeying the 


laws of functionalism, Conveni- 


examples of various periods | ence is the thing. Modern archi- 


tecture is possible, the speaker said, 
because of the use of steel instead 
of stone, allowing greater heights 


| architecture must be useful and it |2Md projections. The skyscraper is 
ppeal to the spirit of man | ® monument to the use of steel. 


Miss Mae Dillon presided for the 


the oldest | business meeting and reported Mr. 
ent of the building art and | Haynes of the Ontario College of 


Art will be the speaker at the Apri 
mesting. Mrs. K. Gahan delighted 


has | descendants but ali -he audience with her songs, “The 
ee» oF = have | 2ear Little Shamrock” and “Four- 
growing |!caved Clover”. C. J, W. Taylor was 


each year. The Greeks intro- |2¢companist. 


‘ch here is a basilica type of || |! 
It was in Constantinople || tf 


\\ 
‘he 
| | 
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C.A. President Speaks to the 
Lyceum Women’s Art Assoc. 


“The Canadian public should de- » 
mand a Canadian motif in Cana- 
dian products and then the manu- 
facturers would have to preduce”, 

Mr. Fred Haines, principal of the . 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, | 
told the members of the Lyceum 
Women’s Art Association when he 
spoke at the April meeting in St. 
5 ’s Sunday School yesterday 
Mry Haine: introduc- | 


y Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin and 
he gave an interesting anc compre- 
hensive talk on what he expects of 
art and the value of art in indus- 
try. 

He deplored the necessity to im- |, 
port goods from other countries: 
such as furniture from Sweden, 
China from England, when Canada 
has all the necessary raw materials 
but art has not been applied to the 
products. “We should take all our 


natural resources and put art to 
them,” the speaker admonished. He 
pointed out the necessity of Can- 
adian art applied to Canadian pro- 
ducts being unique and not a copy 
of something already done in other 
countries. 

“Tf art portrays the emotions of 
human nature, then art can not 
change radically”, Mr. Haines said, 
adding that human nature has not 
changed in thousands of years. He 
pointed out that clothes may 
change and other styles but human 
nature remains the same. “Art is a 
language that expresses thought 
and emotion” this noted artist of 
Canadian landscapes, animals and 
an etcher of note told his audience. 
He said he expects the artists to be 
intelligent, to make a scene live and 
to have something to say. 

Mr. Haines displayed three of his 
own paintings in tempora, and 
three other Canadian artists’ works, 
With the exception of one painting, 
these will be left in Oshawa and 
will be on display in a local store. 

Mrs, Edward Storie was vocal sol- 
cist and sang two compositions, Mrs. 
Mrs. George Fleming was piano 
accompanist. Miss Mae Dillon, pres- 
ident of the Lyceum Association, 
presided for the meeting. 


< | 


Lyceum Club To Hear | 


| Talk On Photography 


d + 
The final’ meeting for this season 
f the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Association will be held on 
\day ; when F. J. Gri d- 
graphic Pic- 


tional work which is necessary to 
uild artistic photographic pictures. 
. Grindley will show a number of 
ints, some of which will constitute 
pre-view of the forthcoming Osh- 
wa Camera Club Salon. 

Mr. Grindley is a member of the 
eicestershire Photographic Society 
and has taken honors in Berken- 
head, Ryde, Brussels, and many 
‘other centres, and in 1937 was one 
of two who brought to England for 
the firs’ time i um 


t. inte od es 8) . 
of Courtrai, Belgium, and his work 
was accepted for A.R.P.S. 


Paneer phic Art 


Mr. J.F. Grindley To Lyceum Clul 


That photographic pictures are 
the work of true artists was shown 
by Mr. J. F, Grindley when he 
spoke to the Lyceum Women's Club 
at the May meeting yesterday af- 
ternoon. Mr. Grindley, who has. 
wen many awards for his photogra- 
phic pictures in England and Eur- 
cope, showed some of his own work 
and thoss of other Oshawa artists. 
In pointing out the weakness in 
some pictures and the beauty in 
others, he also gave hints to those 
interested in photographic art. 


“You don’t take a picture, you |: 


build it,” He illustrated this point 


with a picture of a girl dressed in |) 


an ornate gown, and wearing a 
white mantilla. As in portrait 
painting there must be a point of 
interest in each photographic pic. 
ture. In the picture shown the 
artis; wished the eyes to be the 
centre of interest but in the orig- 
inal vrint, the ornate gown and the 
mantilla drew the attention and 
attracted the attention first. Mr. 
Grindley showed how the artist 
had worked on the photograph un- 
til he accomplished his mission, by 
toning dewn the material in the 
dress and making the white man- 
tilla a dull shade. The eye of the 
observer was then drawn to the 
face first. 

In a similar manner, Mr. Grind- 
ley showed how in landscape pho- 
tography as well as portraiture, 
artists had built up their pictures 
to emphasize the point of interest 
and tomake other matters of lesser 
importance, 

“A black cat in a coal cellar and 
not a black cat against a white 
sheet” was the way the speaker de. 
seribed the manner in which the 
background colors should graduate 
with the subject and not contrast, 

On the subject of photography of 
children, the photographer empha- 
sized that artificial light should not 
be used in taking a baby’s picture. 


‘ “Use daylight, keep them in their 


own heme where they can run 
around, waste a lot of film and 
you'll get one good picture,” he said 
and showed a picture of a baby, 
while the child was playing cn the 
floor, which perfectly illustrated 


Explained By 


the point. A further tip to + 
taking pictures of children was t 
they are better if taken in an « 
ning light. He showed one | 
cmall girl taken at eight o’cloc 
the evening, when the soft Ii 
permitted the child to keep 
eyes wide cpen and not squint 
she would have done in harsh lig 
He also cautioned against takin 
picture when the light is overhe 
as at noon, because then the 
highlights a part of the pic 
which should not be the point 
interest. 

_ Miss Mae Dillon, precident, 
in charge of the business por 
of the meeting, which was the 
for the season and at which 
nual reports were submitted 
Mrs. H. King, in the absence of 
secretary, Mrs. F. Harris; mrs.§ 
G. Corben, in the absence of | 
treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Armstra 
Mrs. D. R. Cameron, convene 
the Literary group; Mrs. W 
Cenben, convener of the Dr, 
group. 

Mrs, Cameron read a report 
an executive meeting and expres 
the appreciation of the member 
Miss Dillon, who has been the 
able president of the Associa 
for some years. It-was the ung 
mous decision of the meeting, 
Miss Dillon and the present eye 
tive remained in office for the 
suing year, with two more mem 
added to the advisory commiti 
one to be nominated by the teac 
members and the other to be ad 
when the membership list is ¢ 
pleted next season. It was deci 
to leave the nomination of the j 
fembers until the first fall me 
ing. : 

Miss Mary Chester delighted { 
audience with two piano selectio 
played with finesse and artisti 
tistic accomplishment. 


The Lyceum Women's Art Association 


PRESENTS 


MODES 


AND 


MUSI€ 


Written and Devised by 
JOSEPHINE ALDWINCKLE 
Directed by 
AGNES CORBEN 
Music Under the Direction of 
LYONA HUNT MANGAN 


IN AID OF THE RED CROSS 


at Oshawa Collegiate Auditorium 


on 


Fri. and Sat, 13th and 14th Oct., 1944 
| 8.15 p.m. 


f 
¢ 


LADIES KINDLY REMOVE THEIR HATS 


Overture 


Prologue: 


Scene | 
Cleopatra 
Court Maidens 


Cymbal Dancer 


Scene Il 
Saxon Lady 
Nuns 


Monks 


Penitents 


Scene III 
Crusader 
Knight 
Lady 


Scene IV 
Troubadour 
Ladies 

Page 


MODES AND MUSIC 


Mary McBrapy, A.T.C.M. 


Madam Fashion 


Service Girls 


Betty Storie 
Peggy Gahan 
Jean James 


Opening Chorus from Act II Aida 


* 


At the pianos 
Kevin James, A.T.C.M. 


Sleeping Beauty Waltz Tschaikowsky 


JosEPHINE ALDWINCKLE 


- 


- IrENE Corsen, Lois GrirritH, ESTHER BARNETTE 


EGYPTIAN 


MarcaretT WISHART 


Jessié Reid 


Harriet Rapley 
Daisy Brain 


Jean Magill 
Kay Elston 
Trene Pawson 


Millicent Peacock 
Dolly Elston 
Leah Garrow 


Rutu Hurst Coox 
Verdi 


EARLY CHRISTIAN 


5 Lyona Hunt Mancan 


Jessre Rem, Harrier Rapley 


Harry Dyas Jack Reid 
George Rapley Bud Rowden 


Mivucent Peacock, LEAH GARROW 


; 


“Panis Angelicus” Franck 
NORMAN 
- - - Donovan Jones” 
: : - - : Joun Rew. 
: - Opat Mitts 
“The Evening Star” - Wagner | 


LANCASTRIAN 
7 F 7 GEORGE RAPLEY 
Marre Watiace, Frorence Hanna, Betry WILLson 
. CLIVE ALDWINCKLE 


Quilter 
Quilter 


“Damask Roses” 


“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind” 


Scene V ELIZABETHAN 
Queen Elizabeth é = 3 - E VELMA KaAIsER 


Ladies-in-waiting - MiLurcent Peacock, Lean Garrow 
Jean James, JESSIE REID 
Betty Storie Jean Magill 
Country Girls y ~ sf sie cee eg Repke 
Irene Pawson Daisy Brain 
“Come Again Sweet Love” " Dowland 
“Now is the Month of Maying” - Morley 
“Country Dance” 
Scene VI RESTORATION 
Cavalier . - - = = - Donovan Jones 
Nell Gwynn - - - - : YvonneE Kerr 
Charles II : . F 4 : Bup RowpENn 
Lady . - - - - - Moira Moss 
Puritans - - - - Joyce Satter. Rosertr Litsrer 
Men . . < Harry Dyas, Georce Rapiey, Jack Rew 
“King Charles” - - - White 
“Here’s a Health” E p Anon 


INTERMISSION 
(10 Minutes) 
Scene VII GEORGIAN | 
Dresden Figures - - - Grace Hoimes, Evsie HoLMEs ie 
Davina Linpsay, FLoRENCE Cowan 

“Kine Kleine Nachtmusik” e : Mozart 

Minuet - : : Paderewski 
Scene VIII DIRECTOIRE | 
Prima Donna ; : z 5 * Lyona Hunt Mancan | 
Ladies E - - Jean Linpsay, THELMA TayLor, Opat MILts | 
Gentleman ; ; c 3 F Jack ALDWINCKLE | 

“Jewel Song from Faust” - Gounod 
Scene IX EARLY VICTORIAN 
Debutante c 3 : 4 ; ANNETTE HanpzuK 
Young Man . é A i d -  Witiam Hanpzuk 
Chaperone é : : é : : Giapys EpMoNDSON 

“Invitation to the Dance” . Von Weber 
Scene X LATE VICTORIAN 
Male Quartette = Harry Dyas, Jack ReEip, GEorcE Raptey, Bup RowpEn 
Ladies 5 : { : Litian Nexson, EvELyN Younc 

“Favourites of the Nineties”-—Quartette Arrangement. George Rapley 


nn =f. 

Scene Xi = POST WAR _ a. 
Father : : z c E : Ewart NicHOL 
Mother - c ° : c 3 Cutoa Brown 
Daughters : E 2 2 Margory Carter, Nancy McKay 
Son . : : - : : CuivE ALDWINCKLE 

Scene XII MODERN - 
Soloist - : - . - - Peccy GAHAN 
Sextette - - Betty StorizE, JEAN Macitt, Datsy Brain, 
Jean James, Dot_y Eston, Kay Eston 
“Star Dust” - Carmichael (Vocal arrangement by Norman Harris) 
Machinists : - : VirciniA DIONNE, PAULINE GRENIER, 


EILEEN CHATTEN, GLORIA CAMPBELL 


DURING THIS SCENE THERE WILL BE AN 
AIR-RAID WARNING AND A BLACKOUT 


5 2 A : The Entire Ca 
“Goodbye, Madam Fashion” Words by Josephine Aldwinckl 
“United Nations on the March” . Shostakovitch 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


FINALE 


StagemManager Wee a... oN......gus....cmenier od GEORGE ROBERTS 
Dance Arrangements ..............000000.. JOSEPHINE ALDWINCKLE 
Maker Dy 3... NE RM oe act a Bup RowbeEn 
Assistanis, ae OrETHIA BuLL, ALMA Hoses, 

GeorGE WALSH, FRED BRYANT 
Rb rch) me Re ics... Me vey sea See Leon OsIER 


“GOODBYE, MADAM FASHION” 


Goodbye, Madam Fashion 
Each a willing slave. 
All the scenes of history 
Show the grace and charm you gave. 
Goodbye, Madam Fashion 
We're dressed for victory 
No fuss and no frills 
Just simplicity. 


Goodbye, Madame Fashion 


For a little while. 
When this war is won, you can 
Bring again sensation and style. 4 


Till then Madam Fashion 
We bid you fond adieu, 

Khaki, and Navy, and ] 
Royal Air Force Blue. 
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Rehearsal of “Modes and Music” 


Thursday, October i2, 1944 


Impresses Reporter With Its 


Beauty of Costume and Voices 


(By MARY A. NOBES) 

If you go to see “Modes and 
Music” Friday or Saturday evening 
at tne Oshawa Collegiate and Voca- 
tional Institute, and you really 
snouldn’t miss it, don’t be late for 
the first curtain. It would be more 
than a shame if you missed the 
Feyptian number which opens the 
tableau. Usually a production opens 
on 2 quiet or comparatively dull 
scene but the opening of “Modes 


and Music” sets the pace for all the | 


scenes to follow. 
7 had the pleasure of secing the 


' 


dress rehearsal last evening and if ) 


someone can come away from a 
dress rehzarsal enthusiastic over 
the beauty of the scenes then the 
real production will probably send 
you into raptuv2s of praise. I went 
to tne rehearsal in a sceptical frame 
of mind. The entire production has 
been writien by Mrs. J. Aldwinckle, 
it is being produced by Mrs. W. C. 
Corben and the music had been ar- 
ranged by Mrs, J. P. Mangan. All 
laza: talent and I am sceptical of 
all local productions. As a matter 


j Seeing the rehearsal, with the hope 
; that many people will go to see tr 


iy 


} 


of fact a sceptical trame of mind 1s ; 


an excellent approach to the pro- 
duction because the beauty of the 
costumes and of the voices is even 
more impressive and you realize an 
all lccal production can be good. 
Costumes Authentic 


As you probably know the theme 
of the tableaux is to show the mode 
in fashion and music from Cleopa- 
tra’s day to modern times. In every 
scene the costumes are authentic 
and it will be hard to choose in 
which age you wish you had been 
born. The music is beyond com- 
pare. Miss Mary McBrady and Mr. 
Kelvin James play as a two piano 
team throughout the production 
and the music. which had been ar- 
ranged by Mrs, Mangan is beautiful 
and well-chesen for each scene. 

Against a background of the col- 
orful costumes of Cleopatra and 
her maids, Mrs. Ruth Cook of Tor- 
onto does a graceful cymbal dance, 
typical of the beauty of rhythm 
and grace of the Egyptian dances. 
The vocal chorus in the opening 
scene is impressive as is all the 

inging because some of the best 
male and female voices have been 
chosen for the choruses. 


) with a sure hand and knowledge of | 


‘the quartette, male, dressed in the 


Impressive Scene 
The Early Christian tableau is in 
quieter tones and against a cathe- 
dral window in the background. | 
with sombre hued monks and nuns 
as a chorus. Mrs. Mangan’s_ solo 


drew the hearty applause of those t 


who had the pleasure of seeing the | 
dress rehearsal. It will be even 
more impressive when all the little 
weaknesses, discovered at a dress 
rehearsal, have been rearranged for 
the final production. 

This isn’t meant as a review of 


cause of sheer enthusiasm after 


|production, It is the most artistic 


——o— —— 


Do you rer 
Charleston. and 


the bodices coming 
hips and the skirts : 
Do you remember 
when the crystal sets 
by the first radio c¢ 
loud speaker? I 


ceum Women’s Art 
the proceeds are fo 
Don’t be iate and mi 
the opening scene. in 
be a smart move on thi 
he i 


a 


the scene and the voices 
shuffling and serepinngae a 


| the production. It is written be-|™anagement if t 
doors between table 
_ be a shame to mar th 


jand attractive presentation given in COmers. 


Oshawa in many years. Mrs. Ald- 
winckle has proven herself a writer 
of talent and Mrs. Corben produces | 


beautiful stage arrangements. 
Pantomime Amuses | 


If you see nothing else but the, 
flizabethan scene you will have || 
seen your money’s worth gazing at 
the queen’s gown. It is beautiful. 
Don’t miss the pantomine in the 
Directoire scene. While the actual || 
piano accompaniment for Mrs. 
Mangan’s solo is played by Miss 
McBrady and Mr. James, a spinet is 
part of ihe stage props and Mrs. O. 
G. Mills, in a black Directoire per- 
iod dress, is seated behind the spin- 
et and goes through all the motions 
of playing the instrument. The |! 
pantomime is convincing since Mr. |, 
Aldwinckle, as the gay blade of the 
age, turns the pages for the player. 

Two scenes which must be men- 
tioned are the Gay Nineties and 
the ‘20’s. Even tne stereopticon is 
cn the stage for the Gay ‘90’s scene 
and the girls are as dainty as high 
collars and voluptuous skirts will al- 
low. The highlight of the scene is | 


clothes of the period and complete 

with handlebar moustaches, singing | 

the old favorites “She’s More to be 

Pitied than Censured” and “The | 

Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte 

Carlo”, along with other songs. j 
* 


a 


vy 
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eantry and Costuming | 

Makes “Modes and Mu-, 
sic” a Treat Long to Be 

Remembered 


Original in theme and authentic 
in detail, the musical production 
“Modes and Music” presented last 
night by the Lyceum Women’s Art 
Association bore all the features of 
a professional production and re- 
presented a concentration of talent 
not frequently displayed in com- 
/munities of this size. 

Filling the O.C.V.I. Auditorium to 
capacity the audience was charmed 
by this unique combination of mu- 
|sic pageantry and costumery written 
by Josephine Aldwinckle and direct. 
by Agnes Corben with Lyona 
unt Mangan in charge of the 
nusic, Appearing as Madame Fa- 
sion, Mrs. Aldwinckle introduced 
| the theme by explaining to three 
|members of the Women’s divisior 
of the armed services that she 
ould show them how she held 
ay for centuries before she was 
lanted by utility and uniform 
rting with the Egyptian period 
dominated by Cleopatra Madam 
[Fashion then proceeded to depict 
the costume, manners and music of 
each period of hitory down to the 
present. 

Throughout, Mary McBrady and 
Kelvin James, at the two pianos, 
rendered an accompaniment, in a 
manner highly commendable which 
was an essential factor in the suc- 
cess of the production. 

It is virtually impossible to choose 
any one of the 12 scenes as definite- 
ly better than the rest, the difficulty 
of such a task being intensified by 
the diversity in character of the 
various phases. For a display of 
true musical ability possibly the 
Restoration and Directoire periods, 
| with Donovan Jones and Lyona 
lunt Mangan singing the respec- 
e leads, deserve a high rank, 
| while for delightful gaiety the Eli- 
zabeth period was unsurpassed. In 


lighter << however, the "Sehe 


ombination of Music, Pag: which really caught the enthusiasm 


of the audience was the Late Vic- 
torian in which Harry Dyas, Jack 
Reid, George Rapley and Bud Row- 
den, complete with checkered suits 
and handle-bar moustaches, gave an 
admirable representation of the Gay 
Nineties barbershop quartette, 

In the opening scene, the Egyp- 
tian, Margaret Wishart as Cleopa- 
tra viewed the scene from her 
ccuch in aloof composure while 
the 12 court maidens sang the 
opening chorus from Act II of Ver- 
di’s opera “Aida” and Ruth Hurst 
Cook executed the angular man-' 
oeuvres of the cymbal dancer. 

Impressive was the scene for the 
Early Christian period when “men 
donned the sombre gowns of a new- 
found faith.” Before the cross and 
stained-glass window of the early 
chapel Lyona Hunt Mangan, assist- 
ed by Jessie Reid and Harriet Ra~ 
pley as nuns, Harry Dyas, George 
Rapley, Jack Reid and Bud Rowden 
as monks, and Marguerite Gifford 
and Leah Garrow as psnitents, 
rendered in Latin “Pan‘s Angelicus” 
ii Franck, 

Passing on. to the Norman period | 
in which the flower of manhood 
took up arms and went to distant 
lands to defend the “Holy Cross” 
Donovan Jones, as a Crusader. sang 
Wagner's ever-lovely “The Evening 
Star”. The transition to gaiety of 
dress and demean marking tne 
Lancastrian period was fittingly de- 
picted by George Rapley who sany 
Quilter’s “Damask Roses” and 
“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind.” 

The Elizabethan era when “love 
and laughter rang forth in a world 
of music and poetry” dominated by 
the queen who defiea age, was de- 
lightfully interpreted by the ladies- 
in-waiting, Millicent Peacock, Leah 
Garrow, Jean James and Jessie Reid 
and the group of eight “country 
girls’ who sang the merry tunes 
“Come Again Sweet Love” by Dow- 
land and “Now is the Month of 
Maying” by Morley, ending with a 
country dance, while Velma Kaiser, 
in green bejewelled gown appeared 
as Queen Elizabeth. 

Next was the Restoration .scene, 
|representing “an age of delirious 


obi. 


dissipation” ‘but one in which ‘the 


C pacity Audience Is _ 
Greatly Pleased With 
Lyceum Presentation 


| the lilting song “Here's a Health”. 


Which represented thi 


pendulum was beginning to swing. 
Here Donovan Jones, as a cavalier, 
gave a truly masterful rendition of 
White’s “King Charles” followed by 


Following a dignified minuet skill- 
fully performed by Grace Holmes, 
Elsie Holmes, Dayina Lindsay and 
Florence Cowan to the lovely atrains 
of Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik” and Paderewski’s i 


period, came the D 
Prima Donna, Mrs. Mang 

ed the “Jewel Song” from Gounod’s 
opera “Faust” in a manner which 
could be described as superb. 

Coming to the Early Victorian 
age when the waltz was born An- 
nette Handzuk and William Hand- 
zuk performed the dance of the 
period to the music of Von Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance”. Then 
came the Late Victorian, a period 
when girls must be “modest and 
sedate”, The male quartette, having 
come to visit their lady friends sang 
a group of Gay Nineties favourites 
including “While Strolling in the 
Park One Day”, “Sweet Marie” and 
ended in a flood of applause with 
“She’s More to be Pitied than 
Censured” and “The Man who broke 
the Bank at Monte Carlo”. 

The post-war period when “fiam-- 
ing youth’ ’had its fling was re- 
presented by a family scene in 
which the daughters, Marjory Car- 
ter and Nancy McKay, thrilled to 
the sounds of jazz emerging from 
the first radio sets. The modern 
scene opened by beach scene in 
which a sexette led by Peggy Gahan 
sang Carmichael’s “Star Dust”. In- 
terrupted by an air-raid warning 
and blackout which changed the 
picture to one of machine industry, 
this scene was followed by the 
grand finale with the entire cast 
marching on the stage with the 
playing of “United Nations on the 
March” by Shostakovitch. 
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Mise Silsons ‘Gives 
’ Interesting Talk 


illustrated talk on “Greece” 
yen by Miss Muriel Sissons, 
of the Ontario Ladies’ Col- 
, at the annual meeting of the 
im Club yesterday afterncon. 
Sissons spent three months in 
e in 1932 when she was study- 
1 Italy. She made the sub- 
’ the ancient ruins of Greece 
teresting one, 

Explaining that Greece is of par- 
i ticular interest to English-speak- 
ing people because it was the birth- 
place of democracy, because of the 
art is kindled, because it was the 


land which inspired so many Eng- | 


lish poets, Miss Sissons told of the 
beauty of the country, She ex- 
plained that while the country is 
1 pee nous and the Br ound rocky, 


ire was shown graphically in 
pictures, many of which had 
been taken by Miss Sissons. As a di- 
rect contrast to the present ruins, 
Miss Sissons included architects’ 
sketches of the buildings as they 
<i one originally. The acro- 
lis furnished the majority of the 
Beet matter for the pictures 
shown, and Miss Sissons also in- 
| gyiced pictures of the harbor in 
1ens, Amonia square in Athens, 
ruins of temples and theatres in 
as Mycenae, Olympia, Adel- 
phi and other historic Greek spots. 
1 One picture showed ploughing in 
| Bresgge ent-day Greece, with the peas- 

| ant using the primitive form of 


this was drawn by two oxen, The 
people are cheery, brave and in- 
{ lomitable, Miss Sissons said in tri- 
ute to the people who fought so 
‘bravely against such terrific odds 


The thanks of the group was ex- 

pressed by Miss May Dillon, pre- 
sident, who also introduced the 
speaker, 


| plough used by his ancestors, and | 


Ree Elect Miss May 


a re Dillon President | 


Miss May Dillon was re-elected 
president of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association at. the 
annual meeting held yesterday af- 
ternoon in St. Andrew’s Sunday 


School. Mrs. D. R, Cameron pre- | 


sented the nominating committee's 
report and Mrs. R. W. Graham 
presided for the election of offic- 
ers. 

The following slate of officers, as 
presented by the committee, was 
accepted by the Club: honorary 
yresident, Mrs. Charles Rogers of 
Owen Sound; first vice-president, 
Mrs. B. A. Brown; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Leo Gray; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. R. Wallace; 
Corresponding secretary. Mrs. W. 
H, King; treasurer, Mrs. O. G. 
Mills: archivist, Mrs. R. S. Mc- 
Laughlin. —~ 

The advisory committee includes: 
Mrs, W. G. Corben, Mrs. L. Rich- 
er, Mrs, R. D, Cameron, Mrs. C. E. 
McLaughlin. Mrs. N. Willson, Miss 
iM Armstrong, Mrs. H. E. Murphy, 


Mrs. E. G. Green, Mrs. S. G. Fish-) 


er, Mrs G. Washington. 
During the presentation of the 
financial statement of the Club, 


"Mrs. A. D. Cornett, who gave the | 
| report in the absence of the treas- | 


| urer, Mrs. A. W. Armstrong, an- 

nounced that since 1940 the Ly- 
ceum Club has made donations to- 
talling $1,000 to war societies. These 
| include donations to the Red Cross, 
the Navy League, Milk for Britain 
and the Community Fund. 

Mrs. R. Wallace gave an annual 
report cf the activities of the Club 
during the past year; Mrs. Richer, 
the social activities; Mrs. D. R. 
Cameron reported for the literary 


group and Mrs. W. G. Corben for | 


drama. 


— 
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A DREAM OF EMPIRE 
TOLD IN TABLEAUX 
By arrangement with By HuGcH MyTron 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
Directed by Mrs. W. G. Corben 
Soloist—Lyona Hunt Mangan 
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Indian Ladies Mrs. B. A. Brown 


Stage, Lighting and Sound—G. L. Roberts 
Costumes—Mallabar, Toronto 


ORCHESTRA 


Ist Violins—N. McCulloch, M. Glecoff, M. Kupnicki, M. Lawson 
2nd Violins—R. Compston, R. Sheffield. F. Bartlett, R, Burleigh 
Violas—C. Eder, J. Wickett, A. Knox 
Cellos—J. Von Gunton, Mrs. D. Lynch 
Bass—H. Rowe 
Under direction of Edouard Bartlett 


Reginald G. Geen at the piano 


The audience will please join in the following: 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home ! 


Beneath the shadow of Thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; 
Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 

And our defence is sure. 


O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come: 

Be Thou our guard while troubles last, 
And our eternal home! Amen. 


LAND oF HOPE AND GLORY 


Gop SAVE THE KING 


Colpus, Printer, Oshawa 


To Red Cross Society; 


_ An informal reception was held 
|Tuesday evening at St. Andrew's 
]Church when members of the: Ly- 
um Women’s Art Association en- 
tertained the cast of the recent pro- 
duction “Modes and Music”. The 
highlight of the evening was the 
|presentation of a cheque for $560 
made by Miss Mae Dillon, president 
j| of the Association, to the Red Cross 
| Society. 

Mr, W. E. N. Sinclair, president of 
ithe Oshawa branch of the Red 
}Cross, accepted the cheque. Miss 
|Dillon, in her remarks, pointed out 
| that the Lyceum Women’s Art Asso- 
‘ciation had been delighted to spon- 
|'sor the play, the proceeds of which 
| were shown in the cheque presented 
to the Red Cross. The Association 
“was especially pleased since this had 
_been the means of producing the 
‘Jargest cheque presented to the Red 
Cross since the Association had 
';been formed. All niembers of the 
| cast were thanked for their efforts 
_and it was suggested to Mr. Sinclair 


that the cheque be directed to the 


‘Prisoners of War Fund. 

Mr. Sinclair expressed his appre- 

ciation on behalf of the Red Cross 
and gave assurance that the money 
would be used as requested, and 
that it would be very acceptable by 
those less fortunate than ourselves. 
if Assisting Miss Dillon were Mrs. J. 
! Aldwinckle, who wrote Modes and 
| Music; Mrs. J. P. Mangan, the mu- 
{sical director, and Mrs. W. G. Cor- 
|ben the director, all of whom spoke 
| briefly. 
+ A short musical program was in- 
‘troduced by Mr. W. G. Corben. Miss 
\|Mary McBrady and Mr. Kelvin 
\|\James played “Sleeping Beauty 
Waltz”, the overture to “Modes and 
Music”, which was excellently per- 
formed on two pianos. The Bar- 
carole quet from “Tales of Hoff- 
man” was sung by Mrs, J. P. Man- 
gan and Mrs. Jack Reid. Messrs. 
George Rapley, Harry Dyas, Jack 
Reid and Bud Rowden gave impres- 
sions of the Gay Nineties by singing 
“Strolling in the Park”, “She’s 
More to be Pitied than Censured”, 
“Take Back the Engagement Ring” 
and “The Man on the Flying Tra- 
peze”’. 

Miss Leah Garrow sang “Wishes” 
\|by Gertrude Sans Souci 
|| program concluded with a vocal ar- 
rangement of Carmichael’s ‘Star 
Dust”, sung by Peggy Gahan and 
the sextette: Betty Storie, Jean Ma- 


and the || 


‘ 
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Urges Canadians Take Pride I 
Handicrafts, Heritage of Be 


Pointing out that Canada has in| 
its crafts “a wonderful heritage of | 
beauty and utility,” Joseph Ban- 
nigan, speaking at the opening 
meeting of the Lyceum Women’s 
Art Association yesterday afternoon, 
urged that Canadians take the same; that one variation they 
pride in handicrafts that they|from weaving, for insta: 
would in a good history book. His- | candlewick work. He explair 
tory isn’t something in a book; it| the modern handicrafts are 
is made by people. The story of| studio or rural and he re 
Canada is written in these simple] particular to certain se 
things, he said. French-Canada where ti 

Mr. Bann ‘gan, whose home is at skills especially in wood 
Pickering, has been active in the| and silver smithing, have b 
promotion of Canadian handicraft !ed on from person to pe 
for the past 13 years. He jllustrated/ more than 200 years. 2 
his talk with a display of articles| In conclusion he discus 
furnished by the Women’s Art As-| 2¢tual value of handicraft y 
sociation and the Canadian Handi-| Sid that i should be tho 
craft Guild. a recreation, a particularl; 

. form of recreation be 
Defines Handicraft ; . ; 

Starting with a definition of the ee ee 
word “handicraft”, Mr. Bannigan ade ae ee p meting g 
debunked the old ‘definition which | (78! "come, Bxpressing 
describes art as being something fi ap be jae “An + 
unconnected with utility and said| tre ororotion “oF hand 
that to him, art or craft is just ° Ti rs oO a 
another form of communication. A he fae ee) 

z rite ; be derived from selling 
craft, in addition to being useful, d ticles to t in 
should communicate a message of | M2C® atucies - 
the time and of the personality of | @rticles made in forelgn cou 
the craftsman. In short, a craft is Mrs. A. A. Crowle fayou 
something useful, it communicates} Meeting with two songs, ‘ 
something, and is beautiful, he said.}from Landon Ronald's “¢ 
Explaining that it is rather difficult; Life” and “The Star” by 
to find a criterion by which to dis- ; WaS announced that the 
tinguish handmade from machine- | $560. which will be sent to ti 
made work, he said that the basic| Cross as the result of the 
condition of being handmade is|@Nd Music” presentation, 
that the person making the object| Presented at an infor 
has control of the operations from | together, which is to be hi 
start to finish and can at any time St. Andrew’s auditorium on 
vary the design, he added, however, evening, November 21, of 
that handmade articles aren’t ne-|bers of the club and of 
cessarily better than machine made/who took part in “Mi 
in that they are only as good as|Music”, 
the craftsmen. 

Mr. Bannigan went on to speak of 
the various types of handicrafts to 
be found in Canada-Indian, Pioneer. 
and Modern. He said that while the, 
Indians did practically no metai) 
work, weaving or pottery they were. 
excellent carvers, painters, embroid- 
erers, and baskets-makers and their 
method of making dogsleds and} 
snowshoes has never been surpassed. | 
“Tne uboriginal art of the Indians | 
and Eskimos is as fine in it way) 
as that in any other country in thej 
world,” he declared. | 


the settlers who came in 
and 17th centuries being 
make the articles which 
ed to use, he continued, 


-_ 
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| Objective Art ** 
4 


“pre new, however geod, is al- 
‘Ways queer; the old, however, poor, 
aps Never strange,” Mrs, dna Ta- 
een sad in her talk befcre the Ly+ 
;ceum Women’s Art Associaffcn yes- 
terday afterncon when she asked 
that one rid onese’f of prejudice 
_|toward abstract and non-cbjective 


art and by understanding the 
: adventurers in new rea:ms of art. 
: Mrs. Tacon of the Guggenheim 


Museum, New York, gave an inter- 
esting and understandable talk on 
| ucn-cbjective art, 

“The artist must paint himself, 


artist explained and showed how 

| colors may express emotions and 

mevement — there is no ob- 

ject in the pict Yellow is an 

earthly color, ay Tacon explain- 

| ed, while blue ts a heavenly shade. 

two circles, one of yellow and one 

of blue. The yellow circle would 

seem to come out toward the per- 

son, while the blue circle would re- 

cede into the painting. ‘Everyone 

,should train himself in the appre- 

ciation of color”, 
vised. 

Mrs. Tacon traced the trend in 

art from the Impressionists through 

to the present trend in non-objec- 


tive art and showed how the latter || 


is truly twentieth century. She 
showed how the same trend devel- 


Expiained to Club | 


ri 


not his outer but his inner self”, the || 


She asked her audience to imagine | 


the speaker ad- |' 


oped in music with the music at |i 


one time depicting sounds of other 
things until Bach and Beethoven 
reached purity in abstract music. 
In the same way, through the me. 
dium of color rather than form, the 
“moderns” today are painting pic- 
aes which sound like colored mu- 
sic 

Mrs, Tacon was introduced by 
Mrs. Hortense Gordon, president of 
the Hamilton Lyceum Women’s 
Club and head of the art depart- 
ment of the Hamilton Technical 
School, Mrs. Gordon outlined the 
activities of the Hamilton Club and 
then gave an explanation of mod- 
ern abstract art as shown in sey- 
eral of Mrs. Tacon’s paintings. 
which were on display. 


Miss May Dillon presided for jhe |! 


meeting and introduced the guest 
soloist cf the afternoon, Mrs. W. w. 
Floyd, who sang two sOngs Handel’s 
“O Had I Jubel’s Lyre” and “When 
Seng Is Sweet”. Mr. Walker. organ_ 
ist of St. George’s Church, played 
the accompaniment. — 


iE - —_ 


‘Margaret Aitken, Who Cover- 
ed Quebec Conference, 
Speaks at Lyceum 


Margaret Aitken, who covered 
the Quebec Conference for the To- 
ronto Evening Telegram, spoke to 
the Lyceum Women’s Art Associa- 
tion yesterday on the personalities 


of these attending the conference. | 


Miss Aitken is author of the column 
“Between You And Me” in the 
Evening Telegram as well as doing 
free lance writing for a number of 
Canadian magazines, 

Pointing out that those attend- 
ing the conference took over the 
three main Quebec hotels, Miss Ait- 
ken said that each morning a spe- 
cial press conference was held when 
stories were given to the members, 
of the press. After the stories Rad 
been given they were typed out by 
the reporters, given to the censor 


to be checked, and then to the tele | 


graph companies to be sent to th 
respective papers. Within seven 
Minutes after the story had been 
released it was in the newspaper 
office and ready to print. 
Referring in particular to an in- 
terview given by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill to 
some 150 reporters, which she at- 


| were represented. The fifth 


tended, Miss Aitken described tne 
two leaders as she saw them. 

She said that Mr. Roosevelt is 
calm, relaxed, tanned and when 
talking, his eyes sparkle and he 
nearly always sits with his legs 
crossed. “He was quite relaxed and» 
very friendly with us”, she stated 
“and talked as though he were car- 
rying on an individual conversation 
with each one of us.” 

Describing Mr. Churchill as he 
appeared at the Quebec Conference, 
Miss Aitken said that he has china 
blue eyes, is jolly, has rosy cheeks 
and speaks exactly like he does, 
when giving a radio broadcast.| 
“Neither he nor Mr. Roosevelt had 
written spceches for us but spoke 
as they would in conversation. 
When Mr. Churchill blurts out a 
phrase which he especially likes, he 
stops speaking and thinks about 
what he has just sald and then goes 


on. He speaks in indiwidual con- 
versation as he does when giving 
radio broadcast, he pauses, thinks 
and then goes on,” she said. 


a — 


On returning to 
covering the Que 
Miss Aitken was in 
which, she said, W 


Conference held in Ff 
summer, crossing the / 
six thousand-ton sh 
described as a “sma 
this convoy were Sixty-five “such 
ships, the others weighing thr to; 
four thousand tons, and all nations 


are 


sea, a heavy storm jue 
her: 


ed that three ships 
was later heard that 
torpedoed. 

While in England, Miss A 
received special pebihission f 
the Fmglish Government to visit 
Dover. While tnere sne was shown 
the tunnels in the cliffs were the 
people sleep. She described these 
tunnels as about twice as wide as 
an average staircase, and each wall 
is lined with bunks. The bunks are 
placed so close together that when 
in bed, one cannot raise his head 
off the pillow witnout hitting the 
pottom of the bunk above, At nine 
o'clock the people come in with 
their bed ciothes, make ‘their beds 
and are up at six o’oclock in the/| 
morning, pick up their bed nes 
and walk out. 

Miss M. Dillon, president of ‘the 
Lyceum introduced the speaker and 
tendered a vote of thanks to her 
at the conclusion of her address. ‘ 

Mrs. Cameron read a number of 
poems and prose selections which 
she has been collecting, / 

| 
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To Be Intvinsicall 
n” ie Grace Campbell 


‘ ————— 
ly —— ——ae —-~ 


to all = Campbell nan 


Palace and in nadian authors, in 
r own enrichment”, | correspondent Matthew Harlton. “I 


Campbell, Canadian| wish we had more books by Can- 
hen she spoke to the} adian correspondents”, she said, / 
ns Club yesterday expressed a fear that many} 
ur Native Litera in history, which should be 


sincerity, her erved as truly Canadian will be 
choice re words iS well | | 
age of en ement 


because the fighting men will 
too shy to record the events. 

, made her speech one irs. R. S. McLaughlin moved the 
enjoyed,and admired by | vote of thanks to the speaker and ij 
audience of members and] spoke in high praise of her two 
- 1 ak <4 | novels, “Thorn Apple Tree” and > 
in ouncing the subject of her | “The Highest Hill”. Miss May Dillon 
talk, on 
will immediately ask why be con-| introduced the speaker and the vo- 
cerned with the development of| calist, Mrs, H. C. Hurlvert, who 

literature. native or otherwise, when | Sang “The Valley of Laughter” and |, 
‘we are so concerned with important | “When Roses Bloom”. C. J. W. 
things”. She pointed out “The great | Taylor was piano accompanist, 
need at present is to be articulate, == |. |. 


to know what we are as Canadians 
and what we have to contribute to To Speak Here 
the world! ra in a key Posi- : : . 


tion ge and, when you 
i routes we are sit- 
i it of the world”. 
“No matter how well fed or 
housed, if we have nothing to con- 
tribute to constructive thinking of 
what avail it? We have a uni- 
ysal voice. If we have in us the 
ong stuff of nationhood, it must 
‘ak through in words”. 

The second question the speaker 
Eo ae was “What should native 
\literature be like?” “It should be 
basically and intrinsically Canadian. 
As Canadian as a meadowlark, as 


s. Campbell said: “Some|} was in charge of the meeting and!’ 


| @ grain elevator, as a maple tree” 
“What can we do about it here 
and now?” the speaker asked. “We 
all share a responsibility. Litera- 
ture like that won’t be the work of 
a few authors. It will be the upshot 
of a group of interested readers. 
The sun, wind and rain of Can- 
adian literature is the reading pub- a 
lic, one which is constructively ce, MRS. GRACE CAMPBELL 
} pal peaeeniomied: ‘author of “The Thornapple Tree, 
) prize-winning novel and of “The 
Higher Hill’, will be the speaker at 
the meeting of the Lyceum Women’s 
Club on Monday afternoon in St. 
Andrew’s Sunday School at 3.45 
o’cleck. Mrs. Campbell, a resident 
of Montreal, will speak on “Our Na- 
tive Literature’, She was bern in 
Glengarry County on a farm grant- 
to her United pire Loyalist 
Trandfa 


id ‘ 


“Hugh Halliday 
~ Lyceum Spemter 


pumber of members” of 
| Women's Art Associa- 
interested friends gathered 
afternoon to witness the 
wneby Mr. Hugh Halliday 
on the lives and habits of birds and 
nimals. Mr. Halliday, who is a 
member o fthe editorial staff of the 
Toronto Daily Star, spoke at the 
Oshawa Horticultural Society on 
Monday evening, March 5. 

Many of his articles have been 
used in publications in the United 
States and Great itain as well as 
es include 
well-known birds in’Onfario and al- 
s0 many birds that ery rare in 
this locality. 

Included in the sli made from | 
pictures taken by Mr. Halliday are 
many differnt species of fowl, ro- 
bins, doves, eagles and some of his 
slides on animals include mice, | 
hares, and wocdchuck. In present- | 
ing the slides Mr. Halliday ex- 
plained many interesting character- 
Astics of the birds and animals stat- 
ing that many birds will allow a 
human to get within a few feet of 
his nest before the bird moves, 
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Lyceum Club Opens 
Season on Monday 


The Lyceum Club and Women’s |, 
Art Association will hold its ing 
meeting of the season on Monday, 


October 1, at 5 o’clock in St. An- 
drew’s C . This will take the 
form of a fon and supper with 
Mrs. W. P. M. Kennedy, of Toronto, 
as guest speaker, her subject being 


| “Women’s Work.” 
Mrs. Keni 
sor Kenne 


edy, the wife of Profes- 
of the University of 
Toronto, past-president of the 
|| Women’s dian Club in Toronto 
and Nas spoken here on two occa- 
‘| sions very acceptably. 

Membership cards (including the 
supper) may be obtained the day of 
the meeting. Only members paid 
up for the coming season will be in. 
vited to the supper. 

It is hoped ali former members 
will be present, An invitation is ex- 
tended to all women interested in 
the Club to become members, 

The Lyceum sponsors all the Arts, 
and the various monthly speakers 
: | provide a widely diversified program 

which appeals to the culturally 
i minded. 


| 


| Association on 


| 


vidual and a 
Mrs. W. P.M. 
declared last evening, addressing 
\the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
“Women’s ut the | 


onal problem,” 


| “The fighting war is over, but the 
/economic war is going on full blast,” 
‘she said as she dealt in detail with | 
, consumers’ problems. Thc presi- 
dent, Miss May Dillon, presided at 
the supper meeting, held in St. 
Andrew’s United Church, and intro- 
duceq the speaker who brought 
greetings from the president of the j 
Women’s Art Association, of Tor- | 
onto. , 

Byrne Hope Saunders, of the 
Consumer Branch has 16,000 volun-~- 
teers throughout Canada helping 
her fight against inflation, Mrs. 
Kennedy revealed in her address. 
Of these women with Miss Saun- ; 
ders, some are tired, some are 
growing old, but they will continue 
with her in her struggle to make 
our dollar worth 100 cents, she said. 

“Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin did a fine 
piece of work and we miss her,” was 
the tribute Mrs. Kennedy paid the | 
jJate chairman of the local Con- 
st.ier Branch. At the same time, 
she bespoke for the new chairman, 
Mrs. Uriah Jones, the continued 
co-operation and support of the 
community. 

The cost of living has risen only 
four percent. since 1941 when Don- 
ald Gordon took up work with the 
War Time Prices and Trade Board, 
the speaker said. By 1941. the cost 
of food had risen 37.5 percent., and 
the cost of clothing 22 percent.; 
since that year, the cost of food 
has increased only 10.6 percent. and 
that of clothing 2.1 percent. 

While production controls are be- 
ing relaxed, rationing and price 
control must continue, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy declared, and then she dealt 
with consumers’ problems such as 
shortage of textiles, peaches, cloth- 
ing, sugar and meat, 

“We are proud of our returned 
men, but let us make them proud of 
us in our conduct regarding the 
textile shortage,” she counselled 
her audience, telling the ninety 
women present definitely to remake 
garments, to make clothing do, 
and to refrain from buying house- 
hold linen. 

Dealing with the peach problem, 
Mrs. Kennedy explained that with 
the cessation of gasoline rationing, 
unknown truckers went to growers 
and offered to buy their fruit with. 
out grading but covered with red [' 
net. No red net next year, she in- 
terjected. 

Of the clothing drive to be held 
throughout this month on behalf | 
of the allied liberated countries of | 
Europe, the speaker had this ad- 
vice: Give the clothing you will | 
not need to replace. 


“Winning he peac peace is an act 


iedy. of Toronto, || 


| tle sugar or butter without coupons. | 


| proves unsatisIactory, one 


larticle when one will 
what you need; 
ping sprees.” 
The speaker warned against yield- | 
ing to the temptation to buy a lit. } 


iit do; buy only 
; do not go on shop- 


Women can make their disapprov- 
sl of black markets felt in their 
own circles, she declared. 

When an = article purchased 
should 
report it to Mrs. Jones, of the Con- 
sumer Brancn, Mrs. Kennedy as- 
serted. The tag and the WPTB 
number on the article are then re- 
ported to Ottawa for investigation, 
whether it be a question of defec. 
tive material or workmanship or im- 
Proper price. 

The Consumer Branch pays spec- | 
fal attention to the Miss Consum.- | 
ers, the speaker revealed, Plays | 
such as “Brides and Budgets,” are 
‘prepared for them and special lit. 
'erature is available for servicewom-| 
en who may learn how to trans 
form their service uniforms intd 
smart, tailored, civilian clothes. 

Canadians used 32 percent. more, 
meat last year than before the war, 
that is, we averaged 148 lbs. a 
person a year. Mrs. Kennedy said. 
Under rationing, the average will 
Ibe 130 lbs. In England, she point- 
ed out, the allowance is 100 Ibs. 
Europe needs meat to put it on its 
feet again. Without rationing, we 
Shali not be doing our share for 
the United Kingdom or for the lib- 
lerated countries of Europe, she ad- 
ded. 

Mrs. Kennedy emphatically de- 
nied that meat rationing was im- 
posed upon Canada as a face-sav- 
er with the United States. She al- 
so asserted that Canada is not sup- 
plying meat to Germany or Italy 
at the present time. 

Mrs. A. D, Cornett moved a v 
of thanks to Mrs. Kennedy. Mi 
Agnes Strickland played for singing 
lof the, National Anthem at the | 
Close ot the meeting. { 
The Afternoon Auxiliary of the } 
Women’s Missionary Society of St. 
Andrew’s Church provided befor 
the meeting a daintily set supper’ 
for which Miss Dillon expressed the | — 
thanks of the Lyceum Club. M 
George Telford asked the blessi 
before the meal. Mrs. SG. E. Bu 


0 EE 
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iss Florence Aymong, di 
he drama and speech 


»- the Conservatory of M 


Miss Florence Ay! ymone, L.T.C.M., 
resented a delightful program yes- 
terday afternoon at the Lyceum 
Club meeting in St. Andrew’s Unit- 
ed Church. The artist is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Drama and 
Speech Department of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music and also 
teacher of Dramatics and Expression 
at the Ontario Ladies’ College, 
Whitby. At the end of two of the 
three groups of numbers which Miss 
Aymong gave, Mrs, K. D. Gahrn 
sang two songs beautifully with ©. 
J. W. Taylor as the able acccmpan- 
ist. 


rogram consisted of sever, poems 
from the curriculum of the Toronto 
Conservatory. The first poem, “The 
Telegraph Poles,” a grade two num- 
ber, was whimsically given with its 
that the singing of 


to their remembering the time when 
they were singing trees. 

Alfred Noyes’ poem, “The New 
Duckling”, taken from grade three, 
told of the duckling who “wasn’t 
the bond slave of habit.” Sara Teas- 
ale’s “Barter”: Wordsworth’s son- 
met, “It Is Not To Be Thought Of”; 
Hilaire Belloc’s “Tarantella”; Ralph 
Hodson’s “Eve” and Shakespeare’s 
Sonnet XVIII comp'eted the list. 
Outstanding among them were 
“Tarantella” and “Eve”, the former 
for the dance effect produced in 
the first verse and the effect of 
walking in the second verse. The 
latter poem, “Eve,” through the 
magic of poet and artist, brought 
the Garden of Eden to familiar 
soil, England. 

In the second part pf the pro- 
gram, “The Death of the Hired 
Man,” by Robert Frost, was given 
With great understanding and sym- 
pathy tor the old man who “had 


| 


pride” and “nothing to look for- 
Ward to with hope:” who could do 
only one thing well, build a load of 
hay: who was “the kind that kins- 
folk can’t abide.” Restrained emo- 


tation of this touching poem. 
More contemporary poetry was 
given with poem 52 of Carl Sand- 
burg’s volume, “The Peovle? Yes,’ 
nich sets forth Midwestern philo- 
cphy. The delicate touch in Frank 
liver Call’s little poem, ‘Blue 
Homespun,” was exquisitely repro- 
‘4 s | 
; 


tion marked Miss Aymong’s presen- , 


ice Aymong Gives 
rogram At Lyceum Club | 


The first part of Miss Aymong’s | 


nothing to look backward to with | 


duced by the artist who, for the 
moment, seemed to be old Marie 
and in the next poem, old Philippe. 
Katharine Hale’s poem, “The Old 
Lady,” gave the artist further 
scope for showing insight into old 
people’s minds. F, G. Scott’s poem, 
“Canada,” was a vigorous close for 
a@ program, to which, for an encore. 
was added the appropriate poem of 
Rupert Brooke, “The Soldier.” 
Mrs. Gahan’s songs were ‘“Car- 
mena,” by H. Lane Wilson, and “A 
Brown Bird Sings,” by Hayden 
Wood, In both numbers the lovely 
quality of her voice was manifest. 
Mrs. R. W. Graham moved a vote 
of thanks to Miss Aymong. and 
Miss May Dillon, president of the 
Club, who had presided and intro- 
duced Miss Aymong, expressed the 
appreciation of the Club to Mrs. 
Gahan and her accompanist, Mr. 
Taylor. | 


——————— 


“A Simple Problem, ”’ 


Says Artist Hazard 


Garnet Hasard came to the 
Lyceum Club yesterday afternoon 
Supposedly to speak on “The Artist 
Paints a Picture,” but he produced 
not just one picture but three 
such charming landscapes with 
colored chalk that the fortunate 
purchasers were much to be en- 
vied. Mrs. Alex Ross was auctioneer 
and the proceeds of the sale went 
into the funds of the Club. 

One picture is worth 10,000 
words, said Mr, Hazard, quoting a 
Chinese proverb. He certainly 
opened the eyes of his audience as 
he admitted them to some of the 
mysteries and secrets of making 
good pictures, 


“Two men are necessary in or- ; 


der to make a picture,” he said. 
“One man is needed to paint the 
picture and another to stand over 
him with a club to make him stop 
before he spoils it.” 

“Art”, he declared, “is not to 
copy nature; it is what the artist 
does with nature that counts.” 

Use trees, he advised while he 
was sketching them, to break up 
a picture, for good space-breaking 
makes a good picture, Give trees 
shadows, he continued, and added 

m of his 

“You see, it’s a 


audience , 


Bee. / o/u45 a 


“Repetition of coor’, he 
“is to paintin, what waltz 
4/4 time are to music.” 
The most important t 
art is form or shape, Mi 
believes. Keep what _det 
want toward the middle 
Picture, he counselled. 
“Artists go out to reveal 
ers what they see,” he d 
“We should teach young 
express themselves in ar 


of elements, in the speak ‘ 
ion, plays an important pari 
any picture. 

Mr, Hazard’s second pictu 
gested Corot’s work in th 
graceful, rhythmic flow of li 

“The work of a genius,” said he, 
“is to put into a picture just what 
belongs to it so that nothing can | 
be added or left out,” 

The pyramidal construction of | 
picture induces a feeling of a 
the artist said. 

Transforming this 
figures in a pyramidal — 
tion into a picture of — 
Lake in the Canadian Rockies 
with a glacier toward the back- 
ground, he sald: “If you have nev- 


LOLer vier te ane a ee 
er “hived in the mountains, don’t 
try to paint them.” 

“A picture’, said he, “should be 
like a good book which expresses 
enough to stimulate you but does- 
n’t tell you what happens to every 
character; it leaves something for 
the imagination. A good picture 
makes you want to go back to it 
repeatedly”, he added. | 


nay 


Looking at pictures in an art | 
gallery, one should ask himself, | 
Mr. Hazard said, “What does the, 
artist try to tell me?” and a 
also consider the time when a pic- 
ture was painted. The smooth 
clear-cut style Italian painters used 
can’t be ours today, he said. ai | 

Mrs. C. B. Bailey sang two 
Christmas carols, a 15th century 
carol arranged by C. F. Manning 
and entitled “Slumber, Holy Child” 
and an old French carol, entitled 
“Sing Noel,” and also arranged by 
Manning. The audience joined in | 
singing two carols, Mrs. George | 
Fleming was at the piano for vl 
the singing. 

Miss May Dillon, prsident 
the Lyceum Club, presided 
announced that all members» d 
sirous of joining a group for ti 
study of Shakespeare und 
pert direction should rept 
Mrs. O, G. Mills, the tr 
She also announced that, 
exhibition of art and hi 
done by the members was i} 
planned, those interested shoul 
bear it in mind and work toward | 
Loe 


 — - 
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music plays an important 
, throughout our earthly life and 
o in the next world, according to 
ble and our hymns, said J, J. 
1erseed, organist and choir- 
f Deer Park United Church, 
addressing the Lyceum 
t, taal United Church 
ay afternoon, we all should 
ed in our present and our 
elfare, 
fr. Weatherseed, who is also on 
ff of the Toronto Conserva- 
“Music, has recently come to 
onto from McGill University, 


Bcd he was for many 

urer in Music Apprecia- 

History of Music and Form 
| 


ogram he presented yes- 
comprised a lecture on the 
tory of music from 1588 to 1800 
nd demonstrations on the piano 
radio-phonograph of the kinds 
under discussion. } 
J 1588, A Netable Year 
he year 1588, famous in history 
the defeat of the Spanish Ar- , 
is notable also in the history 
usic, Mr. Weatherseed declar- 
ause that year saw the first 
als published in England and 
book of dance tunes ana 
instruction published in 
. 
| The composition of music was just 
| beginning at that time to be es- 
| tablished as an art, and people were 
ap g music for instruments, 
» speaker said. Choir music al- 
dy existed. Tallis, for instance, 
composed music for 40 voices, 
choirs of five voices each. 
in Tabouret, the author of the 
ian publication in 1588, gave 
yple the idea of composing dance 
es and also expressed amusing 
; about conduct at dances, 
spit or blow your nose too 
don't look down; dress with | 
iety; see that your shoes are 
”’ are only a few of his ar 


tement and Response 


if 


mportant In 
Toronto Musician Tells Club 


jthe lecturer’s opinion, lay 


= 


” 


a . 
Life, ; Vy fy] 


The habit of arrnigings @ series of 
contrasting tunes in suites was es- 
tablished at the beginning of the 
17th century. The work of Bach) 
and Handel in the first half of the! 
18th century and of Haydn and 
Mozart in the latter half illustrate 
this practice, he said. 

Bach’s chief accomplishment, 
in the | 
hundreds and hundreds of works he 
composed for choirs. 

In 1600, composers started writing 
operas and oratorios which implied 
players, singers and orchestras, By 
the end of the 17th century, Scar- 
latti alone had written 200 operas, 
Mr. Weatherseed said. 

Handel was successful in England 
only when he became English, and 
he was popular with the English 
church-going public, not with the 
devotees of the opera, 

Voice, instruments and form were 


all brought to a high degree of per- 
fection in the latter half of the 


18th century, Mr. Weatherseed Said. (aEEEE UE REREENED qppegmeeteemen 


Persons of means required of their 

usehold servants musical ability 
so that they had an assembly of 
musicians on their own premises 
and often even their private com- 
poser. This custom prevailed 
throughout England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy. 

With Haydn and Mozart came a 
new form of music in which there 
was a statement followed by a di- 
a and then a restatement. 

is new type of music is-less com- 


| plex than Bach’s, the speaker de- 


clared. 

“You have to get yourself into 
the form practised during a century 
in order to enjoy its music,” Mr. 
Weatherseed maintained, 

Playing the first part of one of 


; Mozart’s symphonies, he illustrated 
the “development section,” as it is 


called, and remarked, “It is wonder- 
ful what you can do with a little 
material if you know how to do it.” 

A new element in both music and 
literature, an intense interest in 


usical compositions of this 
said Mr. Weatherseed, can 
ed into two parts, a state- 
response, and each of 
also be subdivided. This 
quite noticeable in dance 
unes of this epoch, 


illustrated the 
four-bar phrases by play- 
ano tunes by Bird and 


human emotion, appeared by the 


end of the 18th century, thé speak- 
er noted. Beethoven, Schumann and 
Liszt “reveal this element in their 
compositions. 

By 0, elements were 


| 
in 
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Zadok The Priest 

He played on the sradio-phono- 
graph a fine record of an anthem 
from “Zadok the Priest,” whicn 
Oshawa audiences have had the 
privilege of hearing local choirs sing 
more than once. 

After the meeting, Mr. Weather- 
seed revealed in private conversa, 
tion that’his son, when a pupil in 
the Westminster Choir School, had 
sung this anthem in the Westmin- 


of our present King, 


Pollard, of the Pollard-Miller Ser- 
vice, Simcoe Street South, added 
greatly to the enjoyment of Mr. 
Weatherseed’s lecture and demon- 
Stration. 

Mrs. R. E. McMullen moved a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer. Miss 
May Dillon, president of the Ly- 
ceum Club, presided, 


| 


on the / 


horizon which brought this age cf 


charm to an end, Mr. 


eatherseed 
remarked and here he le ne aud-= 


ience. : 


ster Abbey choir at the csronation | 


The loan of an excellent radio- | 
phonograph made and owned hy M./ 


= 


| 


| 


Oo 
Most of the facts in the life story 
of Shakespeare as given in school 
text books are quite incorrect, de- 
clared E. H. Winter, of the 0.C.V.I. 
staff, addressing the Lyceum Club 
on “Shakespeare, the Man,” yester: 
day afternoon in St, Andrew’s Unit- 


peare, said Mr, Winter, in countless 
others of that period his father’s 
name was mentioned. John Shake- 
speare, the father, was a glover, an 
important man in Stratford-on- 
| Avon, descended from a long line of 
well-to-do péople. His wife, Mary 
Arden, could trace her ancestry far 
back, and the home of this couple 
was literate and refined, the speaker 
remarked. 

Stratford at this time had a pop- 
ulation of about 2,000, while in all 
England there were only three cit- 
ies, London, Exeter and York. Lon- 
don had a population of only a few 
hundred thousand, he said. 

The inference that Shakespeare’s 
father was illiterate because he 
signed his name with a cross is 
false, Mr, Winter asserted and ex- 
‘plained that among churchmen 
especially—and they were literate— 
i this practice was common. This 
| sort of signature was supposed to 
have an air of sanctity about it, he 
satd, 

Although. no proof exists of 
| Shakespeare’s having attended the 
| grammar school in Stratford, there 


Often Untrue, Says E. H. Winter 


‘|/apparently reliable. 


In the interval between leaving 
school and going to London it i 
probable, he said, that Shakespea 
taught school. Forty years aft 
Shakespeare’s death, a statement | 
appeared in print to the effect that 

e knew Latin well because lie had In the pit which was open to 
taught school—belated evidence, but; Sky. A gallery seat cost 
money from $2.25 to $4 or $5 and/ 
admission to the pit 15 cents, | 

Burbidge built the first theatre in 
London in 1577, even pawningg his; 
wife’s clothes to get enough mon 
the speaker related. This thea 
Was torn down in 1596. : 

In 1599, the Globe theaire iS 
built, the theatre in which Shake. | 
speare’s plays were produced. A 
flag would run up in the morn- 
ing to announce a play would be 
given that day. 

When the Globe was burned, thi 
speaker remarked, what was le- 
‘mented was the loss of costumes-- 

The deer-stealing episode in Sir 2Md in those days they were magni- 
Thomas ~ Lucy’s deer park, e ficent but in all probability, Shake- 
speaker termed “absurd”, on the, speare’s origina] manuscripts were 
ground that Lucy owned no deer| SO consumed by the flames. 
park near Stratford at this time. The president, Miss May Dillon, 

Going to London, Shakespeare presided and introduced the speak- 
probably attached himself to Lord| & to whom a vote of thanks was | 


ce seated on the stage, othe 
gallery when it was not need 
¢ actors and the mass of p 


In 1582, Shakespeare married Ann 
Hathaway and 12 years later he set- 
tled her and her children and pro- 
bably also his own parents in New 
Place, a fine property which he 
jbought in Stratford, for by this time 
ihe had made money in London to 
| which he had gone some time be- 
tween 1584 and 1587. The speaker 
{discounted the common idea that 
|Shakespeare and his wife did not 
get along well together on just the 
evidence that he never took her to 
London to live. This is not suffi- 
cient reason, Mr. Winter said. 


Pembroke’s company as call-boy, moved by Mrs. J. A. Aldwinckle. 
keeper of the play books and sweep- The secretary, Mrs. Ralph Wal- 
er of floors, said Mr. Winter. Later, lace, and the treasurer, Mrs. O. G. 
Shakespeare fixed up old plays and Mills, presented brief reports. Miss. 
then wrote plays himself. However, Dillon announced the Shakespeare 
said Mr, Winter, the dramatist had group will meet at Adelaide House 
probably a couple of plays in his on February 20 and 27 and 
pocket when he started for London, March 20 and €7, and at the March | 
Shakespeare probably retired from meeting of the Lyceum Club, D’An- 
the stage in 1610, said the speaker, gelo Pasquale, of Toronto, who of- 
and returned to Stratford where he fers complete courses in charm and | 


his senior, and two daughters sur- speaker. He will also illustrate his 


is every probability that he aid, said 
the speaker. This school was a good 
one, it was supported by the mer- 
chants’ guild and employed as 
teachers fellows from Oxford. 
When Ben Jonson wrote in his 
preface to the First Folio of Shake- 
Speare’s plays that» the dramatist 
knew “little Latin and less Greek,” 


vived him. lecture with a model whom he will 

“In an age of great eulogies,/ bring with him, 
Shakespeare’s death did not cause a| nounced. 
flutter,” he remarked. | 

Wi akespeare a wealthy man?) 
asked . Winter. His answer was 
that the dramatist retired to @trat- 
ford with a quarter of a million 
dollars. 


died in 1616. His wife, eight years professional modelling, wil] be the | 
| : 


Miss Dillon an- 


he unconsciously furnished evidence] “The  spaci 
that Shakespeare had finished the Elizabeth.” regen pes 
grammar school course for it is}did not exist, the speaker declared, 
known that Greek was taught only That period actually was cramped 
in the final year, Mr. Winter said. | and confined with poor communica- 
Shakespeare's early plays were tions and no newspapers. R 
based on stories from Greek an Referring to the Earl of Essex4 
yLatin thot found ath transla-/ Mr. Winter recommended Strachey’s 


; tions at that time, another proof, “Elizabeth and Essex” as giving a 
said the speaker, that he was fami- good idea apt that rash, foolish 
liar with these classical languages. young man. > s i 


quale D’An 


the Lyceum Club 
w’s United Church. As 
, Said the speaker, he 
@ person’s personality over 
hone. Which means, that 
this man, television is not so 
sssary., 
. D’Angelo has at the present 
four lines of business, he said, 


ingto reduce his working day 
m 15 hours to 12. His wife, he re- 
has been associated with him 
iness tor 14 years. but is now 
ing to withdraw to her home. 
i Charm + 

One of the chief jobs of this busy 
eems to be teaching people to 
s charm which, he said, in- 
graciousness, confidence, ap- 
ability to get along with 


ive and the ability to think 
ly. Putting it in another way, 
defined charm as an apprecia- 
of what you can do and what 
can’t do, 
a That many of his large audience 
—the largest the Lyceum Club has 
hhad this season, at least 125—were 
not only interested but impressed 
could be seen from the rapt atten- 
t and mutual nods of assent 
d understanding to be observed 


listened. 
oy Confidence 

Confidence, Mr. D’Angelo said, 
ability to react well in any 
sncy. Our confidence is 
y our ability to put others 
eir ease. Confiden¢e begins 
with our hearing, he declared. 
Bearing he defined as that which 
| Ses has that makes people 
take to him. “By your walk toward 
@ (person, your. confidence can be 
ated,” he asserted. } 
e@ use to which one puts one’s 


tions, he believes. 
Bearing 
ng is presentation, how yor 
, yourself,” he said. “It is the 
first rung on the success ladder.” 
“Smart people don’t learn from 
| experience,” declared the speaker, 
quoting from some unnamed source, 
“they learn from others’ experi- 
ence.” ; 
Turning to the subject of | 
riage, he said a person can 
graceful at all times. ie 


—— 


Pron ad (/ fe 6 


; ur Voice Betrays Your Character, 


S, poise, assurance, vitality, in- | 


nong the listeners—and everybody. 


pare time is revealed in one’s becr- Spologetic attitude which says “Of 
g, Mr. D’Angelo said. The bear-' Course, I know nothing about it 
ng also betrays a person’s ambi-. 


car-| from her butcher. 


4 


be | 
1 


gelo Tells Lyceum | 


“Initiative can’t be taught but,” 
he added, “it can be acquired, per- 
haps through something happenin; 
to the person.” 


urged his audience to develop their 
voices to express themselves. “Your 
voice,” he declared, “should give you 
confidence,” Resonance, tonal qual- 
ity and inflection™are somée“of the 
qualities a voice should possess, 


Home 
Turning to the home, the lecturer 
declared that a living room never 
expresses @ person's personality nor 
does a kitchen, but a dining room 
may and a bedroom does do so. The 
color scheme of a bedroom may re- 


ambitions of the owner. Blue, pink, 
mauve, all express different person- 
alities, he maintained. 


“front’” for the way we should like 
to impress people, Mr. D’Angelo as- 
serted. The rooms that others use 
do not express our own personality. 

Stressing the necessity for al- 
ways being well groomed, he de- 


for the first time. 
Hair-Do 

Many women, said the speaker, 
make a fetish of style in hairdress- 
ing. Hairdressers are notorious for 
wanting to give certain “hair-do’s” 
to display certain techniques. 

There is no excuse for buying 
cheap perfumes, he asserted. Usin 
Such is not good grooming, he said 
emphatically and added, “Stay away 
from perfumes unless you can get 
the best.” 

A superabundance of jewellery is |) 
simply due to an effort to impress 
others, Mr. D’Angelo said, talking 
about “two quarts” of jewellery. 

The use of one’s hands, he de- 
clared, can express or kill one’s per- 
sonality, Strongly condemning the 


but—”, he said, “Don’t apologize 
for what you are going to say or 
do: don’t say or do the thing, but 
say, ‘I think’ or ‘I believe’.” 
Attitudes 
Condemning also overbearing and 
belligerent attitudes, Mr. D’Angelo 
said, “A smile is a key that un- 
locks many a door.” He then told 
of his wife who, with humour and 
a, smile, can always get good meat. 


ae 


<,|! 


Wa 
| speaker, 


veal the suppressed desires and! 


& 


: 
sbish attitude, declared the 
conceals either timidity or 


conceit, There is no essential dif- 
ference between the person at the 


The voice should express the per- |, top, no matter what plane it is, 
sonality, the speaker said, and he|| and other people, he maintained. 


“Treat people as equals and they 


will re 
advice; - 
“Be 


young woman, one 
|| who served as a model and demon- 


spect you for it.” was his 
“4 


f “yourself,” said Mr. 
rve a just apprecia- 
have and of your 


incerity 
confessed he had 


d whether tact could 


for sincerity, there 
e for it and it can’t 


of his students, 


strated the correct) way to walk, 


The living room is generally a|j turn and sit down. He showed at 


great length the proper way to car- 
Ty a handbag, to hold an object such 
as a pencil and how to fold one’s 
arms—the secret of the last is to 
conceal one hand. 

What concrete results will accrue 
clared that we should remember we | from the lecture it is hard to guess 
| are always being seen by some one | but at least 125 women in Oshawa 
are more conscious of themselves 
and other folks than they were on 
Sunday. A blessing?, Ask their 
families and their iriends, . 


In Egypt, Museum Authority Says 
i. niwerp, oWo. 


In Brussels and An 
centres for tapestries, these changes | 
were rapidly made but in the oul) 
lying centres less rapidly. 

A German tapestry which was| 
made about 1566 showed in it var- 


Tapestry-making flourished in | 
| deties of light and shade such as! {/ 
| 


such Widely separated countries a 
‘China, Peru and Egypt in very early 
times, Miss Betty Maw, a member 
$f the staff of the Royal Ontario 
Tuseum, Toronto, told the Lyceum 
| ad Women’s Art Association yes- 
teday afterncon in St. Andrew's 
United Church. From Egypt, the 
art was carried to Europe and it 
Was on Huropean tapestry that she weavers to work there. ; 
gave her illustrated lecture. Tapestries in this century, said ; 
Tapestry, the speaker explained, the a. no longer hung on 
resembles repo or corded silk rib- rings on the walls but were inserted 
bon but one color runs in tapestry in the panels of a wall. They, 
| just as far as required and not fr therefore, were light in effect and | 
selvage to selvage. decorative. Festoons were intro- | 


are foun paintings. 

Factories sprang w in Beauvais, 
Aubusson and in Paris in the XVIII 
century. Henry IV of France took 
over th pelin brothers’ dyeworks 
in Paris Yand imported Fiemish 


In China, tapestries were used for duced and in the middle of a de- 
wall hangings and also for gar- Sign would be a small picture. 
| ments but in Europe, only for hang- _ Miss Maw told of a. portrait of 
ings, Miss Maw said. Being of wool, Louis XIV done in silk tapestry 
jthey served to insulate the walls Which measured 30 inches by 24 
| against the cold. and took 45 weeks to weave. 
After showing slides illustrating abe sity facto a Ea 
the technique of tapestry-making “* Me in | 1664 By the 
with the high and low loom, the | French Crown fut it filled the or- 
[ oe ‘wer ders of private persons, usually for i 
speaker showed many exquisite ai th 
| \slides of tapestries which were sent Cnet posting sever ce mts 
#\ from New York last December for aA ne? sizpng agipes or 
wer l : 
4 ay ae oa The tapestry factory at Aubusson 
| st piece of tapestry | hag employed French | 
shown in the New York exhibit te Saglebaguaee ee a | 
jes trove Meves pluses mew wasdie es, oP tgs Since the ye cent 
if } , : ury hut was more famous for its 
af 


a= 


<= 
a 


five feet by seven in size and dated i 

| back to 1420 or 1430. Its colors were pied Bop ee Tp teas 
Pol preserved. "Wiagh Arr: | speaker said. 

| es : tras Was The weavers of tapestries in Eng- 
stroyed, the centre of tapestry and eame from France and Bel- | 

ne shifted but the early centre gium put as the nobles went 

: a already given its name to tap- | straioht to the source on the Con- 

stries, arras, a term found in i for their tapestries, and the 


Shakespeare, . = : 
|) Little is known of the designers Hiete Dijle iniguesied. Boelish 
during the Gothic period of tapest- | tapestries did not attain great) 
)t¥-making, said the lecturer, Char- popularity nor excellence. 
acteristics of the work, however,| James I of England founded the 
are the high tiorizon-line, little dif- |Mortlake tapestry factory, Miss 
ference in size between figures in |Maw Telated, but, the royal favor 
the foreground and background, | ¥45 uncertain and private individ- 
and the use of personages and uals started their own concerns, | 
| Millefleurs or floral groups. By the middle of the XVIII cent- 
By 1520, the influence of Raphael {UryY, the weavers began to copy 
fupon designs had become felt for | Paintings, taking the landscape 
his cartoons, Miss Maw explained, |from one picture and the figures j 
had been sent to Brussel .. (from another, They produced tap- | 
; years earlier fo 9) estry and sold it by the yard. De-j + 
ODy exact : =i signers, accordingly, lost interest 
y resembled and the industy deveriorated. Wil- 
ers two fect liam Morris tried to revive the craft 
ated with | but with no marked success. 
hitectura] | Just before the last war, the Gob- - 
; |elin factory t to get artists to 
make desi tapestries for use 


= 
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1 ‘The Lyceum Women’s Art Associ- 
tion held its annual meeting and 
: election of officers yesterday after- 
noon in the auditorium of St. An- 
\ ’s United Church, heard Rudy 
_ Renzius, teacher of crafts at Picker- 
Ing College, tell about many of the 
objects in the exhibit he broyght 
- with him, and also had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing samples of the 
craftsmanship of the Club's own 
members, 
1 Election Results 
The election of president was left 
in the hands of the new executive. 
The other officers elected for 1946- 
47 are the following: Past president 
—Miss May Dillon; 1st vice-presi- 
 dent—Mrs. O. G. Mills; 2nd vice- 
president—Mrs, R. A. Wallace; re- 
- cording secretary—Mrs, M, FP, Kirk- 
land: corresponding secretary — 
‘Mrs. W. H. King; treasurer—Mrs. 
_#H. E. Murphy; executive committee 
—Miss F. Armstrong, Mrs. D. R. 
Cameron, Mrs. W. G. Corben, Mrs. 
i R. Leo Gray, Mrs. A. W. Harding, 
Mrs, J. Mangan, Mrs. BE. Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs, R. E, McMullen, 
Mrs. L. Richer and Mrs. Norval 
Willson. 
_ The retiring president, Miss May 
j Dillon, in a few remarks, gave cred- 
i tt for the successful year the Club 
Fi ‘thas enjoyed to the co-operation of 
the efficient executive. 
: Reports Presented 
\ Mrs, R, A. Wallace, presenting the 
_ Recording secretary’s report, said 
the membership during the past 
year had been over 100, 
. Mrs. O. G. Mills, treasurer, re- 
ported a balance on hand of $81.31. 
Reporting also for the Shakespeare 
Study Group, she told of the fine 
leadership given by E. H. Winter of 
the O.C.V.I. staff in the study of 
several Shakespearian plays. 
Mrs. J. P, Mangan, music con- 
iT vener, reported three meetings of 
the music study group had been 
held. 

Mrs, D. Cameron, 
mittee convener, 
meetings held. 

Mrs. W. H. King reported for the 
committee appointed to receive 


' nominations. 


literary com- 
also reported 


Wood Carving Inexpensive 

Mr, Renzius showed some inter- 
esting samples of wood carving 
which he termed an “inexpensive” 
craft. Good well-seasoned wood 
can often be found around old 
barns, he said. He exhibited a col- 
lection of the tools necessary for 
carving, a surprisingly small num- 
ber. 

What can be done with a five- 
cent tin plate so that it makes an 
impressive plaque cailed forth many 
exclamations of surprise from his 
audience. 

How a few inches of iron pipe 
left from repairs in a kitchen can 
Ibe transformed into a vase which 
might pass for a museum-piece was 
another cause of wonderment, 

Objects made of silver, pewter 
and leather roused interest, most of 
all perhaps, the silver jewellery, 

Patterns for moccasins, Mexican 
shoes and skiing jackets and direc- 


tions for making them made leather | 


work sound very easy. 

Basy, that was just what all the 
handicraft Mr. Renzius displayed 
appeared to be, and that was what 
he said it was, but his hearers 
jseemed somewhat incredulous, 
[knowing he was an expert. 

Exhibit By Members 

As for the handicrafts exhibited 
by the members of the Club, there 
‘was @ large variety, There were 
paintings by Mrs. Bwart Mc- 
Laughlin, by Mrs, J. Cowan who 


was one of the first members of the | 


Club and by Frank Fister who has 
learned to paint with his left hand 
and do lovely work, too, 

A stained glass window design 
by Miss Gertrude Moore was effec- 
tive applied to a window in the 


room where the meeting was held. jj 


Interesting little flower pots were 
shown by Mrs, W. G. Corben who 
privately told how she had made 
them. The secret? Just ask her, 

The Camera Ciub exhibited sev- 
eral lovely prints. It is difficult to 
single out any but the Indian 
Pipes, the Silver Birches in Winter 
and Mitzie the Cat were three that 
had specia] appeal for one person. 


Lyceum Garde 
Honors & Miss 


Dil l 
A garden pate was held on Tues- 
day afternoon by the executive of 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
.| Association at the home of Mrs. 
B. A. Brown, Simcoe Street South, 
for the members of the club in 
honour of Miss May Dillon who is 
retiring after 11 years as president. 
The members were received by 
Mrs. Brown and Miss Dillon; tea 
was served indoors and the mem- 
bers wandered about the grounds, 
enjoying the borders of Spring 
flowers which were at their best. 
|Even the weather was warm and 
‘sunny. Flowers from the garden 
| decorated Mrs, Brown’s home, and 
a large bouquet of sweet rocket, 
columbine and pyrethrum, in red 
and purplish shades was the centre 
of attraction in the dining room. 
Miss Dillon was presented with 
| two English cowhide travelling bags 
and a remembrance book in which 
jall the names of the members were 
engraved, Mrs. Leo Gray, assisted 
by Mrs. Ralph Wallace and Mrs. 
©. G. Mills, made the presentation. 
Miss Dillon expressed her appre- 
ciation of the appropriate gift, say- 
{jing that she would now want to do) 
|| Some real globe-trotting, and she 
{ 


\ 


showed her interest in the club and 
its activities in speaking of several 
ideas that had come to her for next 
year’s programs. The lovely bags 
delighted all the members because 
of their light weight as well as their 
; Smart appearance. 
Mrs. J. P. Mangan, accompanied 
| by Kelvin James sang the sixteenth- 
century lyric, “To the Queen of My 
Heart” with music by the modern 
composer, Thomas Dunhill; 
" Jane Scott’s “Think on Me” 
Laforge's “Song of the Open”, 
Mrs. Len Richer was the convener 
in charge of the arrangements. Mrs. 
D. R. Cameron and Mrs. Leo Gray 
poured tea, Assisting in the dinin 
room were Mrs. W. H. King, Mrs. 
H. A, Washington, Mrs. J. P. Man- 
gan, Mrs. Ralph Wallace, Mrs. W.G 
Corben, and Mrs. Teel Willson. 
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J oHn W. Fisher Urges Women 


To Work For A Better World 


Instead of hearing an address | 


from John W. Fisher on “Coast to 
Coast,” the Lyceum Club and Wo- 
men’s Art Association last evening 
in the Piccadilly Room of the 
Hotel Genosha heard a convincing 
plea from him for understanding of 
those in one’s own community, in 
this country and abroad. “If we 
have to live together, we have to 
get together,” Mr. Fisher declared. 
In the last few minutes, he dealt 
with the subject advertised but no 
one seemed disappointed. Mrs, Em- 
erson Chant presided. 

Introduced by Mrs. B. A, Brown, 
who referred to Mr. Fisher’s con- 
tribution as a radio commentator 
over CBC to a better understanding 
among people, he at once pointed 
out that understanding and toler- 
ance are not synonymous; the lat- 
ter term implies a superiority com- 
plex in the user. When there is a 
jack of understanding, there is a 
Jack of faith in each other, he said. 

Children, he pointed out, inherit 
Jove, not hate, and the character- 
istics parents deplore in them are 
acquired from them, 

Power of Suggestion 

The minute people start saying, 
“There will be another war,” they 
help bring it on, Talk of this kind, 
gaid Mr, Fisher, springs from frus- 
tration. Wendell ‘Wilkie’s 


“One 


Proves National Unity 

“What we have done with this 
country is the most amazing thing 
on earth,” Mr. Fisher declared. He 
refused to agree with the large 
number of speakers who assert 
Canada lacks unity, and proceeded 
| to point out four respects in which 
Canadians have achieved much in 4 
country 4,000 miles from coast to 
coast but with a population of 11,- 
000,000 equal to that of New York 
State. 


Attitude Will Change 
In the next 20 years, a 
change will come over our a 
toward Quebec, Mr. Fisher : 
This province has, in his 
great value in its being a 
hold of conservatism. 
“Every French-Canadian should 
be able to speak English fluently,” 
but, added he emphatically, “we | 
are awfully stupid not to learn 
French or any second language, for 
such opens up new horizons, and | 


; 
7 


He quoted General Montgomery |' 
as declaring that the Canadian 
army could not be surpassed by 
any country in excellence. Canada 
game out of the last war, Mr. 
Fisher said, the third greatest | 
naval power in the world, although 
it had only two “bathtubs” at Hali- 
fax at the beginning. It was also | 
the third greatest industrial power | 
in the world when peace came. His | 
fourth point was that Canada sup- 
plied one-fifth of all UNRRA's 
needs. “Yet.” said he, “people com- 
plain of Canada’s lack of unity.” 

_ The day of Kipling’s flag-waving 
imperialist assed; Canada’s 
gift of Wollars to Britain 
has helped make her a partner, he 
asserted, 

One crack at Sault Ste. Marie 
would paralys? world industry and 
the same would be true of the Wel- 


World” won’t be seen in our time, 
but we can think in those terms 
now. “Let's give UNO a little time, | 
just as people gave democracy,” he 
urged. 

“we love to tax and feather whole 
races,” he said, and added, “No one 
race has a monopoly of goodness 
or badness.” 

Canadians have intense local 
pride; they can’t endure anything 
being said against their own town 
or city, said Mr. Fisher bluntly and 
added that they at the sam time 


Jand Canal, said Mr. Fisher. It is 


| to Canada’s own interest, therefore, 


to get out and work for peace. 

He then took a hasty glance at 
the provinces from British Colum- 
bia to Quebec. He quoted a Toronto 
professor as prophesying that when 
Canada’s population rises to 50,000,- 


000. half the number will live in 
Alberta. 


Ontario is “the most fabulous 


piece of land on the face of the 


earth,” he declared. The extreme 


fee) free to say anything t 
against Canada. 

Canada, said the speok 
national soup, unless it 
and no national food. “J 
tourists are given the sar 
as they get at home. “We 
we had a national dish, 
disloyal to the King.” 


like | 


southern part of the province, he 
pointed out, lies south of 23 out of 
ithe 48 States in the United States, 
jand is in the same latitude as 


era. Ontario possesses balance in 
industry and in produce, tremend- 7 


np (CUS water-power potential and vast 
' fforest reserves. In this province is} 


the oldest rock known to man and 

from it are mined nickel, alum- 

-inum, asbestos, gold and silver. he 

said. Another potential is the tour- 

ist trade, but, added he, we must 

get rid of the black flies, 
7 


culture.” “It makes one bigger to 
know a second language,” he added, 
and went even further, “the more 

languages the better.” I 

He dropped a word of encourag 
ment to those who learn a forei 
language. “No one will ever la 
at you tor making mistakes,” 
said. It is one’s superiority com 
that accounts for this fear, he ex- | 
plained. 

Lyona Hunt Mangan sang two} 
lovely songs, “Hills” by La Forge 
and “In an Arbor Green” by Peter 
Warlock. Mrs. G. R. Booth was ac- 
companist. 

Announcements | 

Mrs. Chant announced the next} 
meeting for Dec, 9 when there will 
be a tea and reception for 
members at Adelaide House; Mrs, 
R. S. McLaughlin will give a paper | 
on notable hymn tunes and Lyona 
Hunt Mangan will present a group 
of singers to give the musical set- 
tig of these hymns. Attention was 
drawn to the fact that tea will be 
Served from 3.30 to 4:10. 

Mr, L.A.C. Panton of Toronto 
will address the March meeting, 
Mrs. Chant announced and added 
that he will bring an exhibition of 
his pictures to Adelaide House | 
where the meeting will be held. 

Members interested in joining any 
of the following groups were asked 
to leave their names with the con- 
veners: Music Group under Mrs. J. 
P. Mangan; Reading Group under 
Mrs. D. R. Cameron, and the 
Shakespeare Group under Mrs, O. 


INorthern California and the Riv- G. Mills. 
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Hymn Writing, Choral Singing 
On Program At Lyceum Club 


Mrs. R..S. McLaughlin read an 
{informative paper on “Hymns and 
Hyma Writing” 
Mangan conducted a group which 
sang several of the hymns men- 
tioned and also two lovely Christ- 
mas carols unaccompanied at the 
meeting of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association yesterday 
afternoon at Adelaide House. Tea 
was served in the library before the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Emerson Chant, chairman of 
lectures; Mrs. Ralph Wallace, chair- 
man of the executive, and Mrs. O. 
G. Mills, first vice-president, re- 
ceived the members. Mrs. B. A. 
Brown and Miss May Dillon poured 
tea while Mrs. Leo Gray, Mrs. 
‘Leonard Richer, Mrs. W. G. Corbin 
and Mrs. George Washington serv- 
ed. 

Mrs. G,. R. Booth was pianist and 
played softly during part of the 
reading of the paper. In the choir 
conducted by Mrs. Mangan were 
Mrs. Stanley Lawrence, Mrs. Keith 
Gahan, Mrs. Ed. Storey, Mrs. Alf- 
red Halewood, Mrs. Arthur Cain, 
Mrs. John Reid. Mrs. George Rap- 
ley and Mrs. Wilfred Gifford. The 
Christmas carols they sang were 
“Io, How a Rose” by Michael Prae- 
torius and a Ukrainian carol, en- 
titled “Carol of the Bells.” 

Have Ancient Origin 

In the paper on “Hymns and 
Hymn Writing” which was written 
by Mrs. F. H. Barlow for the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association in Toronto last March, 
and was read by Mrs. McLaughlin 
yesterday, the development of 
hymns was traced from early times 
when Greeks honored their gods, 
heroes and famous men with hymns 
and the ancient peoples of China, 
Assyria. Egypt and India similarly 
honored their gods and great men. 

In the Dark Ages, however, it was 
the Christian Church which saved 
music for the world, Mrs. McLaugh- 
lin said. The music of the early 
Hebrew Christians grew out of the 
synagogue music and then was 
affected by Greek and Roman in- 
fluence as Greeks and Romans en- 
tered the Church. The patron saint 
of music, Saint Cecilia, who is cred- 
ited with the invention of the 
organ, met a martyr’s death about 
117 AD. 

Reference was made to an out- 
standing hymn of Reformation 
days, Luther’s hymn _ variously 
translated as “A mighty fortress is 
our God” and “A safe stronghold 
our God is still” and founded upo: 
Psalm 46. Mn 


and Mrs, J. P. | 


The metrical version of the 23rd 
Psalm from the Scottish Psalter of 
1650 is included in every hymn 
book. The psalm itself, Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin ‘noted, was written cen- 
turies before Christ, possibly by 
some devout Jewish shepherd. The 
choir sang the first verse of this 
hymn. 

Cardinal Newman's “Lead Kindly 
Light,” “Nearer My God to Thee” 
and “Rock of Ages’ were then 
briefly mentioned and a verse of 
each sung. The author of “Nearer 
My God to Thee” was Sarah 
Adams, a close friend of Robert 
Browning, Mrs. McLaughlin re- 
marked. Miss Adams had wanted to 
be a great actress, had indeed play- 
ed Lady Macbeth successfully, but 
ill-health forced her to abandon 
her career. The hymn, “Rock of 
Ages,” was begun by Toplady, a 
young curate, one day when he 
sought refuge under a huge rock 
from a violent thunderstorm. 

Mentioning Isaac Watts’ 
known hymns, ‘When I survey the 
wondrous Cross,” “Oh God our Help 
in ages past” and “Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun,” the speaker told 
of the author who devoted most of 
his life to writing hymns, sermons 
for publication and _ theological 
work.s 

“Onward Christian Soldiers” was 
written by a young Yorkshire cur- 


| ate for Sunday school children to 


use on Whit-Monday when it was 
the custom for them to walk around 
parishes in that county, Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin revealed, 
Opposed to Slavery 
The familiar hymn, “Stand up, 
Stand up for Jesus,” was written 


| beeause of the dying message given 


by a young curate in Philadelphia 
who just before the American Civil 
War preached earnestly against 
Slavery. His words to his friend 
were: “Tell them to stand up for 
Jesus,” and so the friend incorpor- 
ated them in a hymn he wrote. 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty” is just one of 57 hymns 
written by the second missionary 
Bishop of Calcutta. All Bishop Heb- 
er’s hymns are still used. They in- 
clude “The Son of God goes forth 
the war,’ “From Greenland’s icy 
mountains” and “Brightest and 
Best of the sons of the morning.” 
“Abide with me.” Mrs. McLaugh= 
lin noted, was written by Lyte, not 


; for the evening of day but for the 


evening of life. A few hours before 
she was shot, Nurse Edith Cavell 


joined with the British chaplain in 


} land.” 


| This hymn dealt with the clause, 
| “I believe 
| Church.” 


; 1877, a year before he became Gov- 


| 
well- | 
Scottish version of 1650. 


| the Thomases and the Johns.” 


United Church as formerly unless 


tor Art, the former to be decided by 
Mr. H. E Murphy and the latter 
by Miss Dorothy Van Luven and 
both to be presented at Commence- 
ment; a class in ceramics is being 
arranged by Mrs, Ewart McLaugh- 
lin and a@ potter's wheel is being 
sought. Members were reminded of 
the three study groups: Reading 
Club led by Mrs. B. R. Cameron; 
Music Club by Mrs. J. P. Mangan, | 
O. G. 


repeating this hymn, 1 
said, “We shall meet 
morn shall break and 
shadows flee, Help of ie 
© abide with me.” 


*“@ternal Father, str’ 
was written by a maste 


chose to sail on the smallest of his 
vessels and was last heard to cry || 
to his men, “Courage, my friends, 
we are as near heaven by sea as by |] 


John Keble’s “Sun of my soul” 
and Richard Mant’s “For all the } 
Saints” was mentioned and then 
the story of Matheson’s hymn, “O 
Love That wilt not let me go,” was | 
told. This Scottish Presbyterian | 
minister wrote the hymn after his 
sweetheart refused to marry him 
when he became blind. 

“The Church’s One Foundation” 
was one of a series of hymns com- 
posed upon the Apostles’ Creed. 


in the Holy Catholic 


“Unto the Hills” Mrs. McLaughlin 
referred to as perhaps the most 
popular psalm _ selection among 
Canadian Presbyterians after the 
100th psalm. “Unto the Hills” was 
written by the Duke of Argyle in 


ermor-General of Canada. His wife 
was Princess Louise, a daughter of 
Que2n Victoria. “Unto the Hills” is 
called the Anglican version while 
“I to the Hills” is the authorized 


The Wesley Brothers 

In conclusion, the speaker dealt 
at length with the Wesley brothers, 
John and Charles. Although Charles 
Wesley is credited with writing 7,000 
hymns and has been called the 
“sweet singer of the Methodist re- 
vival,” he himself declared: “I have 
lived and I die, in the communion 
of the Church of England.” 
“Isaac Watts appeals profoundly 
to the intellect, Wesley takes hold 
of the heart,” said Mrs. McLaugh- 
lin, quoting Breed. “Watts will con- 
tinue to sing for the Pauls and 
Peters of the Church, Wesley for 


Mrs. Chant thanked Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin for the paper and then 
made the following announcements: 
The Lyceum Club’s place of meet- 
ing will usually be at St. Andrew’s 


for some special occasion when it 
will be at Adelaide House; the 
Lyceum Club is donating to O.C.V.I. 
two prizes, one for English and one 


, and will 
certain Wednesdays 
now and the end of April 
de House at 8 p. m. 
talks are to be of an infor- 
ure, not technical, not for 
ed musician, but expressly 
e who love music and want 
more about it. Because it 
these talks have a wide ap- 
the Lyceum Art Club is not 
ting admission to members 
but invites the general public 
nd, with a cordial welcome 
y musically-minded men. 
ose Wishing further informa- 
should contact Mrs. J. P. Man- 
by telephoning 837. The speak. |tTavelled the 
the series will be Dr. Syd-j€nd to end. 
sson, Mr. W. G. Rapley and/i have seen 
lvin James, A.T.C.M., each |¥ and heard, 
| will give two talks. The | 25 she does. 
in the series will be given F2Ve 2 Tead- 
l three speakers. The dates P Short stor- 
abjects are as follows: Live By,” 
.13—The Piano (Hammer and feciated. The 


° 
EI 
38 


-29-——The Voice (Vibrato versus 


e) , 
} 12—The Violin (Fiddling for| 


Worth), ‘h 

’ ea Development of the || 
hony Orchestra (From Haps- |; 
Pala Carnegie Hail), 

12— in Relation to the 
(Biueprints for the 


. 26—Why Listen to Brahms? 
il 9—The Question Box. ($2 or 


i! 2%—Panel Discussion (The 
w the Body). 
be a good idea to mark 
your calendar—now! 
t 
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Opens With Talk by Kelvin J 


A survey of the development and 
literature of piano music was given 
‘by Mr. Kelvin James, A.T.C.M., last 
night at Adelaide House at the first 
of the series of talks on music 
appreciation, entitled “Music With- 
out Tears—In Easy Doses,” arrang- 
ed by Mrs. J. P. Mangan, convener 
of the music group of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Association. 

Mr. James’ lecture proved that 
the subject given the course is fully 
justified for even to one without 
much musical education his vast 
fund of information given was of 
{nterest and value and the musical 
recordings with which he illustrated 
his talk added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 

The earliest of the keyboard in- 
Biruments mentioned in history are 
found in Psalm 150 which speaks 
of the organ, harp and psaltery, 
Mr. James said. Another primitive 


instrument was the virginal with a+ 


string for each note. Its ramge was 
four octaves and the keys were 
narrow, suited to a woman's fingers. 
The latter fact explains the instru- 
ment’s name. It was not. made for 
the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth, as 
some mistakenly think, said Mr. 
James. 

A man’s musical instrument in 
the days of the virginal was the 
lute, the speaker explained. The 
virginal was followed by the spin- 


net about the time of the Restor- | 


ation. 

The harpsichord had either one 
or two keyboards. One keyboard 
would be for loud playing and one 
for soft, but there was no provision 
for graduation. Then came the 
pianoforte, which, as its name im- 
plies, was invented to play both 
loud and soft with but one key- 
board. : 

Touching lightly on early com- 
posers such as Barnaby, Tallis and 
Bird, the speaker came to Scarlatti 
whose so-called sonatas, he remark- 
ed, were not really sonatas. 

Bach, declared the speaker, sup- 
plemented Scarlatti by adding emo- 
tion to music. He it was who intro- 
duced the system of dividing oc- 
taves into 12 semi-tones. He also 
was the first to make extensive use 
of the thumb in piano-playing, and 
perhaps, too, of the.fifth finger. 

Haydn’s sonatas laid the founda- 


tion for the concerto as we know 


it, Mr, James said. 


l 


; 


The ethereal q 
music is notewor 
exactness, delicacy 
required, and they 
demand on the left 
Haydn’s. 

Beethoven’s music 


sonata form just as M 


fugue. 

Mendelssohn brought 
to popularity, but adulation 
meant the decline of Mendels: 
popularity. Song without Words 
perhaps, Mendelssohn’s greatest 
contribution to music, the speaker 
declared. 

Schumann didn’t use 
ornaments such as Chopin 
Kinderleben and Papillon we 
of the former’s compositic 
which he referred. The C 
A minor is, in the speaker's ¢ 
Schumann’s chief work. To 
mann fell the honor of imtroc 
Brahms to the world. - 4 

Liszt, the speaker related, was 
wont to wear green gloves at a per- 
formance, remove them, throw th 
to the audience and then begin 
play. This composer's pieces d: 
much of the left hand and 
had superhuman techni 
Mr. James, and his cone 
were termed brilliant. 

Brahms’ music is like the sea 
in its vast expanse, or quoting | 
another authority, Mr. James com- ; 
pared this composer to a bul : 
forbidding at first but on 
acquaintance, resembling — 
friend. “a4 

What constitutes good 
playing? was a question 
Mr. James, at the close 


of the series as ii 
and requires cons: 
mext meeting w. 
when Mr. Rapley 
“The Voice (Vibrato 


[__—aere- Sl ceo 
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Miss Dill; Rebicws | 
“African Journey” 


Miss May Dillon gave a review 
of “African Journey” by Eslanda 
Goode Dcbeson (Mrs. Paul Robe- 
son) at a meeting of the Literary 
Group of the Lyceum Club and Wo- 
men’s Art Association held at the 
home of Mrs, D. R. Cameron last 
night. The unusual value of the 
book is that it shows Africa through || 
the eyes of an American Negro. 

Mrs. Robeson is glad and proud 
to be a Negro. She is conscious, as || 
millions of other Americans are, of | 
roots running back to an “old | 
country” across the seas, She isi 
aware, too, that the Negro problem } 
is net only the problem of the 13 | 
million Negroes in America, but also | 
the far, greater problem of the 150 | 
million Africans in Africa—and 


linked with the problem of India || 
and China, and with those of min- 
orities everywhere. 

With this view she travelled the 
Dark ‘Continent from end to end. 
No white visitor could have seen 
and heard what she saw and heard, 
or could have told of it as she does. 

Mrs. W. G. Corben gave a read- 
ing frcm one of Tolsto’s short stor- 
ies, “The Legend Men Live By,” 
whic was greatly appreciated. The | 
Literary Group, convened. by Mrs. 
D, R. Cameron, meets on the first 
Monday night of every month. 


a 


M 
Opens With Talk 


A survey of the development and 


literature of piano music was given] music is noteworthy. 


py Mr. Kelvin James, A.T.C.M., last 
night at Adelaide House at the first 
of the series of talks on music 
appreciation, entitled “Music With- 
out Tears—in Easy Doses,” arrang- 
ed by Mrs. J. P. Mangan, convener 
of the music group of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Association. 

Mr. James’ lecture proved that 
the subject given the course is fully 
justified for even to one without 
much musical education his vast 
fund of information given was of 
interest and value and the musical 
recordings with which he illustrated 
his talk added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. 

The earliest of the keyboard in- 
Btruments mentioned in history are 
found in Psalm 150 which speaks 
of the organ, harp and psaltery, 
Mr. James said. Another primitive 
instrument was the virginal with a 
string for each note. Its range was 
four octaves and the keys were 
narrow, suited to a woman’s fingers. 
The latter fact explains the instru- 
ment’s name. It was not. made for 
the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth, as 
some mistakenly think, said Mr. 
James. 

A man’s musical instrument in 
the days of the virginal was the 
lute, the speaker explained. The 
virginal was followed by the spin- 
net about the time of the Restor- 
ation. 

The harpsichord had either one 
or two keyboards. One keyboard 
would be for loud playing and one 
for soft, but there was no provision 
for graduation. Then came the 
pianoforte, which, as its name im- 
plies, was invented to play both 
loud and soft with but one key- 
board. 

Touching lightly on early com- 
posers such as Barmaby, Tallis and 
Bird, the speaker came to Scarlatti 
whose so-called sonatas, he remark- 
ed, were not really sonatas. 

Bach, declared the speaker, sup- 
plemented Scarlatti by adding emo- 
tion to music. He it was who intro- 
duced the system of dividing oc- 
taves into 12 semi-tones. He also 
was the first to make extensive use 
of the thumb in piano-playing, and 
perhaps, too, of the.fifth finger. 

Haydn’s sonatas laid the founda- 
tion for the concerto as we know 
it, Mr. James said. 


usic Without Tears” Series 


° 
by Kelvin Jat 
The ethereal qu 
exactness, delicacy and 
required, and they make 
; demand on the left hand 
| Haydn's. ; 
Beethoven’s music is | 


and unassuming, th 
This composer demi 


perhaps, Mendelssohn’s r : 
contribution to music, the speaker 
declared. aon 

Schumann didn’t use musical 
ornaments such as Chopin later 
Kinderleben and Papillon 
of the former’s compositio! 
which he referred. The 
A minor is, in the speak 
Schumann’s chief work. 
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Pals pinion,. 


mann fell the honor of introducing | 


Brahms to the world. , . 

Liszt, the speaker related, was 
wont to wear green gloves at a per: 
formance, remove them, throw the 


to the audience and then begin to 


| play. This composer's pieces de: 


i much of the left hand and arm. He 
had superhuman technique, said 


Mr. James, and his concert etudes 
were termed brilliant. 


Brahms’ music is like the sea 


‘in its vast expanse, or quoting 


par 
forbidding at first but on further 


acquaintance, resembling an old | 


friend. . 
What constitutes good piano- 
playing? was a question raised by | 


Mr. James, at the close of his lec- 
ture. Mr. George Rapley suggested 
that discussion of this be postponed 
for panel discussion toward the end 
of the series as it is controversial 
and requires consi 
next meeting will be on Jan. 29 
when Mr. Rapley will deal with 
“The Voice (Vibrato vs. Wobble).” 


| 


rable time. The | 


| 
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of British and American 
in the Near East can brin 


Herbert A. Mowat, 
on “Palestine—A World 
at the meeting of the 
i) and Women’s Art As- 
esterday afternoon in St. 
United Church. Mrs. 
‘Chant, chairman of lec- 
sided. 

speaker was introduced by 
Qairmman who mentioned that 
served in France in World 
with the Canadian Infantry 
known as the Little Black 
He has written for the To- 
Saturday Night, the Maga- 
, Digest and the Empire Digest 
broadcast for the CBC. He 
presented five briefs to the 
adian government on the Pales- 
situation with which he is 
oroughly conversant as he serves 
on the Canadian Palestine Commit- 
tee, a non-Jewish organization. 

4 Story of Frustration 


The Palestine issue, asserted Mr. 
Mowat, is a story of frustration of 
ull parties. The Jews were to get 
a national home under the British 
mandate. They find they live in a 
tate policed by the British but it is 
neither a hcme nor 1s it national. 
The Araibs say they have not a 


home either. The itish, they 
claim, have used Palestine as a 
base for militar 

Near Hast. Britain, it appears, has 
got out of Palestine all that the 


Balfour declaration hoped it weuld | 


The existence of terrorism in 
Palestine was deait with at length 
by the speaker. The prevalent ter- 
rorism, he pointed out, is unfortu- 
nate for both the British and 
Jews in Palestine. The terrorism 
technique is of Nazi origin and is 
vastly discrediting to Jews, who 
have settled in that country. It has 
been learned from the occupied 
countries of Europe. All Jews are 
plamed but, explained the greaker, 
vast numbers of Jews in Palestine 
go about their work quietly. 

Mr. Mowat recalled that: the 
‘United States took 10 vears to get 

rh Al Capone’s terrorists and 
tured to predict that the task in 
stine might be as long drawn 
_ Ordinary people do not know 
the terrorists are and even 
terrorists themselves know only 


ig of their number. 


e 


two 


aker Advises Powers Link — 
1447 Their Interests 


yerations in the || 


In Near Eas 


Misguided Extremists 

These terrorists, the speaker said 
are miscuided ¢xtremists whos 
people have been victims of terror: 
ism in other countries. 

Brfiish policy in the Near Eas 
has stood for peace, for having othe 
nations well disposed toward her 
and ‘for preventing other powers 
dominating the Middle East. The 
Egyptian campaign against Napo- 
Jeon and the Crimean War were 
both fought to prevent this domin- 
ation, he declared. 


Looking back to the end of World 
War I, Mr. Mowat recalled that 
Britain wanted the mandate for 
Palestine and at the same time, the 
Jews asked Britain to take it. No 
other nation, he reminded his audi- 
ence, asked for the mandate. Brit- 
ain’s position in Palestine is there- 
fore due to Jewish instrumentality. 

Under the 1939 Chamberlain White 
Paper, Jews are allowed to pur- 
chase only five per cent of the land 
in Palestine whereas Arabs may 
bring in friends who may buy any 
land for sale, 

Friend' of Arabs 


The speaker paid tribute to Law- 
rence for his intense interest in the 
Arabs. Since World War I, while 
the population of Palestine has 
trebled, the Arab population has 
doubled. When adjustments were 
completed after Versailles, the 
Arabs got all they wanted. His 
Majesty's Government, however, 
has never admitted the Arab claim 
to an Arab state in Palestine, the 
speaker said. 

Churchill’s statement made last 
summer to the effect that if Brit- 
ain can’t uphold the mandate, she 


. should lay it down, was supported 


by General Smuts, Mr. Mowat re- 
called. Palestine has progressed 
unbelievably under the mandate. 
He mentioned especially the drain- 
ing of malarial swamps and went 
on to say that the humanitarian 
efforts of the Jewish settlers in 
Palestine justify our support of 
their claims. They have benefitted 
all interests in that land, he men- 
tioned. 
Not Russian Influence 

The co-operative efforts in Pal- 
estine have had nothing to do with 
Russia, he said, while acknowl- 
edging that in Iran and Syria Rus- 


t 


sia has been capturing the minds 


of the intelligentsia. 


ee 


The Arab masses in the Near Hast 
have the lowest standards of living 
in the whole world but the Arab 
farmer in Palestine earns three 
imes as much as his counterpart in 
Egypt. Arabs in countries in the 
Near East, consequently are fertile 
ground for Russian propaganda, 
but not in Palestine. 

The Arab and Jewish masses in 
Palestine are very friendly toward 
each other, the speaker maintain- 
ed. Arabs who have experienced 
the advantages of living in Pales- 


tine are willing to stay there. 
They are the most progressive Arabs 
in the Near East, 

The British military authorities 
declare themselves willing to re- 
move the land restrictions and also 
to admit 100,000 Jews, for they 
Say they cam manage to do this. 
However, said the speaker, British 
policy in Palestine should have Am- 
'€rican support for American con- 
cessions in the Near Kast are more 
extensive than Great Britain’s. 

Mrs. O. G. Mills thanked the 
Speaker for fis address which was 
not only informing but entertain- 
ing. So pleasingly delivered was 
it that mamy of his hearers must 
have been surprised when they 
found how late the hour was. 

i Announcements Made 
The secretary's and treasurer’s 
Inert. were read and announce- 


ally owned Canadian paintings, 
mow on view at Adelaide House. 

The various study groups were 
also announced; Shakespeare group, 
beginning in February, announce- 
ment of which will be made later; 
Mrs, Cameron’s group to meet the 
finst Monday of each month: Mrs. 
Mangan’s music group, “Music 
Without Tears”, which will meet at 
Adelaide House’ tomorrow evening 
for the first time; the ceramics 
group to meet on alternate Wednes- 
days at Mrs. Pwart McLaughiin’s. 
The Club was also informed of 
the exhibit of paintings by Mrs. 
McLaughlin which is now being 
held in the Rose Room at Trinity 
College, Toronto. 


t was made of the exhibit of] 
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Rapmey High Commissioner’s Wife 


- Gives Fine Talk on New Zealand 


‘For its size New Zealand is' 
blessed with more variety of scen- 
ery than any other country in the} 
world,” said Mrs, W. A. Riddell in 
addressing the members of the Ly- 
ceum Club and Women’s Art Asso- 
ciation yesterday afternoon in St. 
Andrew’s United Church. 

Mrs. Riddell, wife of the former 
High Commissioner to New Zealand 
and recently returned to Canada 
after a term of six years in that 
country, took her listeners on a ver- 
bal tour of these anirpodal islands. 
She described the magnificent 
beaches with 90 miles of sand, and 
the Kauri forests where the trees 
are 16 feet in diameter and the low- 


est branches are 65 feet up. 


“Walking in these glades can be 
compared to a natural cathedral,” 
she said. She pictured the Win- 
toma Caves, far under the earth 
where an underground river winds 
its tortuous way, and the stalag- 
mites and stalactites make a mystic 
scene, 

Glowworm Cave 

In this lost world is a glowworm 
cave, reached by floating along the 
river in a little boat which the 
guide propels by pulling on a rope. 
The best time to see the glowworms 
is at night, Mrs, Riddell said, and 
as they are extremely esnsitive to 
sound one just sits in the little boat, 
floating along in darkness and utter 
silence. , 

“The reward is worth the ner- 
vous tension one suffers,’ she con- 
tinued, “for the whole dome of the 
cave is dotted with tiny green points 
of light.” 

The Thermal Parks at Wairakei 
and Rotorua are something never to 
be forgotten, with their boiling 
pools in which the Maori women 
merely dip their food to have it 
cooked. There are also the basins 
of boiling mud which just 
plop” like slowly boiling porridge, 
and which the Maoris claim makes 


la beauty mask that can perform 


wonders. 
Thermal Pools 


Besides hot pools there are the 
cold, crystal clear ones in which 
the rainbow trout dart and flash. 
The country is full of wells and 
springs, Mrs. Riddell said, each vy- 
ing with the other for beauty of 
setting; and the lakes and rivers | 
being small are made for man’s 
pleasure. 


i] 


. jectic sight. 


“plop- | 


One must cross Marlborough 
in aclemenal to reach the South Island 

and this part of the coast is re- 
,miniscent of the Norwegian fjords, 
Mrs. Riddell explained. The scen- 

ery is magnificent and careful navi- 
gation is required as the current, | 
especially in the French Pass, is ex- 
tremely strong. 

The Southern Alps run the length | | 
of the Island and are always snow- 
capped. Here one skis on glaciers 
to within 700 or 800 feet from the 
sea. Fed by the snow and warmed 
by the sun, this part of the country 
is a fairy land of luxurious vegeta- 
tion. The rocky hills and hundreds 
of waterfalls and the mountain 
greenery go right down to the sea. 

Mrs. Riddell told of the little 
chapel of Franz Joseph where in- 
stead of wall behind the altar there 
is an enormous plate glass window 
where one gazes upward at this ma- 


Four Large Cities 

_ She mentioned the four big cities 
of New Zealand. Auckland, with its 
big port for Pacific iiners; Welling- 
ton, with its Jand-locked harbour, 
narrow entrance and mountains 
covered with yellow gorse rising 
sheer from the sea; Christchurch 
the entrance to the Canterbury 
plains, with its Englisn atmosphere, 
willow-lined rivers and swans, and | 
Dunedin, populated by the Scotch | 
and made to resemble Edinburgh. 

“New Zealand is 96% British and 
4% mixed European,” she said, 
“and to every New Zealander Bri- 
tain is ‘Home’ even to the third and 
fourth generation. It is the ambi- 
tion of everyone to go ‘Home’.” 

Legendary Origin 

Little is known of the beginning 
of New Zealand. The Maoris say it 
was fished out of the sea by a god. 
They came in seven canoes, each 
carrying 100, from Polynesia, 2000 
miles away, about 1360, and they 
are still loyal to the seven tribes re- 
presented by the seven canoes. 

The highest type of the savage, 


| dominated the Islands, 


cannibal islanders. He, 


new Dutch province of Zealand. 
Later Captain Cook was sent by 


the British government to chart the} - 


Islands and by this time whalers, 
sealers and traders were trying to 
get a foothold on the land, but the 
Maoris were still savage and there 
were constant + a ea 2y eae | 


}are not co-educational 


protection from exploitation in re- 
turn for Crown lands. and a treaty 
was hegotiated in 1840. = 


Labor In Power 4 


Today, under its Central Govern- | 
ment, with the Labor Party in pow- | 


er since 1935, New Zealand , 
made rapid advances in socialism 
and nationalization. Many of its 
| institutions, like the Civil Service 
and the Post Office, are run along 
lines parallel to those in England. 
There is a uniform system of edu- 
cation controlled by the Central 
Government. The secondary schools 
and all 
school children wear a school uni- 
form which eliminates  clothes- 
consciousness. 

Great attention is paid to recrea- 
tion and outdoor sports, and all 
Schools have huge playing grounds; 
there are also sports grounds for 
adults. There are more participants 
than there are spectators, Mrs. Rid- 
dell said. 

New Zealanders are lovers of 
flowers and nature helps them to 
cultivate them all the year round in 
great profusion, consequently flow- 
er shows are part of the life of 
every community. 

Severe Rationing 

During the war rationing was se- 
vere; meat coupons had to be sur- 
rendered for a meal in a restaurant, 
and sugar, butter and tea could be 
purchased only from a registered 
| dealer. Clothes were also closely 
rationed. 


Explaining the social legislation, 
Mrs. Riddell stated that every 
worker contributes to social security 
two shillings and sixpence out of 
every pound earned. A housewife 
contributes five shillings a, year. 

In return, this contribution covers 
medical care, medicine, hospitaliza- 
tion. superannuation, cld age pen- 
sion, invalid allowance and family 
allowance, This means that there 
is no need for charity, that doctors 
have no bad debts, and that the 
health standard and morale of the 
people are exceedingly high. 

Mrs. Riddell who was introduced 


| races, they are brown-skinned with! by Mrs. O. G. Mills, at one time at- 
| good features and physique. They| tended Bichop Bethune College here 
and when; On behalf of the members, 
Abel Tasman tried to land in 1642,!May Dillon thanked Mrs. 
his company was attacked by the for her engrossing address.~ 
being a, 

Dutchman, named the Islands as a || 


Mis: 
Riddell 


____| Vengeance. _ 
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|° am 1820 Queen Victoria, sent an 
emissary to the Maoris, offering ij 


The story of the violin, its music 
its masters was told by Dr. Sid- 
y Bateson to a small group of mu- 
lovers at the home of Mrs. J. P. 
ngan last week. Mr. Fred Bart- 
lett, Jr., opened the program with 
the playing of the Sonata in E 
major by Handel, accompanied by 
Mr, Kelvin James. This was tollow- 
£0. by the Concerto in D minor by 

ach, played by Mr. Bartlett, Dr. 
Bateson and Mr. James, an appetis- 
ing introduction to the subject of 
the evening. 

Dr. Bateson traced the history of 
the violin from the viols of the 15th 
century, and spoke of the Italian, 
French and English craftsmen who 
shad perfected the instrument. Dur- 
ing the 16th and 17th centuries ra- 
Jical changes were made resulting 
in the shortening of the neck and 
broadening of the finger board, the 
strengthening of the pass bar and 
the raising and curving of the 
bridge. The neck angle was changed 
by throwing it backward and the 
finger board was extended to allow 
higher notes to be played. Changes 
also were made in the bow which 
in early days was just that in shape. 
Lightness, resilience and increased 
delicacy of performance are char- 
acteristic of the bow which has now 
become standard. 


Acoustic Principles 


Dr. Bateson explained the acous- 
tic principles of the violin; pitch, 
intensity and quality. He spoke of 
the fathers of violin technique, from 
Corelli, whose suites written when 
the violin was superseding the viol, 
are still concert favouriites, to Pa- 
ganini who extended the mechanics 
of violin technique to the modern 
stage. . 
- ‘The medium which undoubtedly 
contributed most effectively to the 
development o string style was the 
concerto, a term used to describe a 
peaecsition in which a small body 


the road branched in two 
C the violin sonata, and 
virtuoso violin concerto. 

m these two forms has fallen 


— 


: Gene, Bateson Tells 
Of Violin, Its Music and Masters 
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the burden of development as con- 
cerns “great” violin compositions. 
“T think that in this respect the vio- 
lin differs from other solo instru- 
ments. There is no companion in 
violin literature to the nocturnes 
and etudes of Chopin, at least inso- 
far as emotional and rhilosophical 
content is concerned,” Dr. Bateson 
stated. 

To ccmplete his talk Dr. Bateson 
surveyed the modern violin schools 
and virtuosi. In the opinion of the 
older generation, he said, no string 
player has even attained the stature 
of the great Joseph Goachim, pu- 
pil of Boehm, It was for him that 
Brahms wrote his D minor Concer- 
to. Fritz Kreisler, pupil of the maes- 
tro Cevcik, has introduced a new 
romantic ‘‘vogue” in viclin solo 
playing, and his name has become 
synonymous with the “fiddle,” 

Auer a Founder 

Leopold Auer should be given cre- 
dit for founding the greatest mod- 
er Virtuoso School, Dr. Bateson 
said, for he has given us Mischa El- 
man, Ephraim Zimbalist. Tosca 
Seidal and perhaps the greatest liv- 
ing violinist, Jascia Heifetz. 

Others most worthy of mention 
were Joseph Szigati, Nathan Mil- 
stein Francescatti, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Ruggiero Ricci, Ossi Renardy. 
In Canada there are several men 
and women in.the virtuoso ranks. 
Kathleen Parlow, long a celebrated 
concert artist of the European Sa- 
lons, has established herself in To- 
ronto, Harry Adaskin is well known 
in Canada, Europe and the United 
States. He is a rare combination of 
musician and rhilosopher. Among 
the younger men are two outstand- 
ing names, Robert Graham and 
Joseph Pach. 

To illustrate his subject, Dr. 
Bateson used some excellent record- 
ings including the Witches’ Dance 
and Moto Perpetuo by Paganini. 
This was the third talk in the ser- 
jes, “Music Without Tears,” and un- 
fortunately the last. It is felt that || 
it is not fair to expect the speak- 
ers to spend hours of preparation |. 
on comprehensive talks for such | 
small audiences. { 
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“when you look at a work of art, 
it is only valuable for what you see 
of the artist in it and for the way 
he uses his vocabulary devices for 
saying it,” declared Mr. L. A. C. 
Panton, artist and teacher, address- 
ing the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association at Adelaide House 

yesterday afternoon. 

Introduced by Mrs. Ewart Mc- 
Laughlin as @ member and past 

resident of the Ontario Society of 

rtists, a member of the Royal 

cademy of Artists and the director 
jot the art department at the North- 
‘ern Vocational School, Toronto, Mr. 
‘Panton announced his _ subject, 
“The Language the Artist Employs,” 
|and at once proceeded with it. His 
| frequent use of crayon and paper 
 Pegees to the effectiveness of his 
ta 

_ Although at least one of his pic- 
tures, Mrs. McLaughlin said, is with 
the UNESCO travelling exhibit now 
2 Holland and his own pictures 
vere hanging on the walls of the 
drawing room in which the meeting 
was held, the speaker did not refer 
to the first and of the others he 
merely remarked that the “sketch- 
es” on the walls weren't what he 
| would submit to a Gallery. 

The pictures in the hall at Ade- 
laide House, said Mr. Panton, were 
not a “photographic expression.” 
The sentimental period of art re- 
corded familiar things with great 
fidelity. Examples of such are found 
in Victorian art—the once popular 
picture, “The Doctor,” is one—and 
in Dutch paintings of familiar and 
beloved domestic scenes. Pictures of 
recent years are more “art” than 
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Se teu: the Artist Employs” 
Is Discussed by L. A.C. Panton 


those of the past, said the speaker. 

“The thing art has to say is not 
Teminiscence or story-telling,’ Mr. 
Panton pointed out emphatically. A 
feeling comes from a subject and 
it is that feeling which the artist, 
through his language of hues, 


Shapes and tones, tries to express. | 


“The subtlety with which an artist 
brings things together determines 


whether his picture is a work of || 


art or not.” 


Horizontality in a pieiure gives || 


a feeling of rest, the speaker re- 
marked, Vertical lines suggest dig- 
nity. An impression of life, motion, 
is what some of the artists of the 
Group of Seven want to give, he 
said. A photographic reproduction, 
the speaker maintained, is not “art” 
today. 

“Art is not always the kind of 
thing you can expect to enjoy,” as- 
serted Mr, Pantgn, doubtless up- 
Setting the ideas of some in his 
audience, 

“Generally speaking, Nature is 
not art,” he maintained. “You have 


to take the impression you get and | 


put that into the language of art.” 


“A great literature is being built | 


up these days,” he said, “for laymen 
who want to make art an avoca-~ 
tion.” 

Mrs. E. L. Chant presided and 
thanked Mr. Panton for his in- 
structive address. 

Mrs, J. P, Mangan, convener of 
the music study group, announced 
that Margaret Miller Brown, con- 
cert pianist, will assist the Fliza- 
bethan Singers at their concert on 
April 14 in the auditorium of St. 
Andrew's United Church. 


ooo a 


of the Department of 
Arts at the Toronto Conser- 
re lusic who was the speak- 


In a fluid voice volte that could i) 
like a stream, reach sonorous 
depths, spurt like a jet, or trickle 
in a girlish treble, Clara Salisbury 
Baker held her audience enthralled 
With her readings at the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Association 
meeting held in the chapel of St. 
Andrew’s United Church yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mrs, Baker, who is a director of 
Speech arts at the Toronto Conser- 
vatory of Music, illustrated by oral 
interpretation the lyric, sonnet, ode, 
modern poetry and prose. 

Forms Not Taught 

“Man is not taught these forms 
of expression,” she said. “The drae 
matic significance, interesting sub- 
| ject matter and the beauty of words 
all combine in a natural form, and 
the forms overlap as colours blend, 
one into another,” 

She quoted from Keats’ “Ode to 
a Nightingale,” and Shelley’s “Sky-~ 
lark” and gave two of Shakes- 
peare’s most famous sonnets, — 

The Doll’s House, & short story 
by Katherine Mansfield, was read 
with delicate feeling without being 
mawkish. In a dialogue between 
Portia and Brutus, taken from Jul- 
ius Caesar, Mrs. Baker portrayed 
the emotions stirring both charac- 
ters without detracting from the 
beauty of the language. 

The modern poem, “Prelude,” by | 
T. S. Eliot, showed the trend to 
stark reality prevalent in poetry of 
the day. It leaves q feeling of de- 
pression in its closing lines, ‘The 
worlds revolve like ancient women 
gathering fuel in vacant lots.” 

Quotes Conrad ’ 

Two different aspects of the pass- 
ing of youth were shown in an 
extract by Joseph Conrad and St. 
John Adcock’s “Manhood.” Con- 
rad’s lines are perhaps more beautl- 
ful but Adcock’s are more encour- 
aging, “Not till the best of life 
seems past the best of life begins.” 

To bring this fascinating pro- 
gram to a close, Mrs. Baker read a 
scene from “Our Town,” taking the 
parts of Emily and George, twa 
students, and the stage manager, 
who in this unique and enduring 
play by Thornton Wilder takes the 
part of a narrator. 

Mrs. Emerson Chant introduced 
the speaker and Mrs, A. W. Hard- 
ing voiced the appreciation of the 
listeners in her yote of thanks. 
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h the New Look” 
heen Now | FOR 
EAR'S DINNER: 
1—$2.50 Per Person 
AD. 6168 


yp. Eaton's) 


TF ~~ SANTAR 


MAJOR Rogers Rd. 30. 0960 


Joun Bennett, Gregory Peck 
Tn MACOMARM AFFAIR 


Portmdn Wanted For Murder 


Matinee Today 


MT. DENNIS Syston, 3 
| Rvely nt eyes, Keertan Wynn 
THE THRILL, OF BRAZI 


= 


pees COUNTRY in Cinecolor 


Matinee Today 


we MARGIE im teenoteatnr 


nm yoraan 


Continuous Show Today 


“jth, 1048, AT 8.30 PM. 


Tickets: 1.00 (Tax Included) 


THURSDAY AND SATURDAY CONCERT SERIES 


| BLANCHE THEBOM 


Distinguished Star of Opera, Concert, Screen, Radio 


JANUARY Sth and loth AT 8.45 PM, 
Tickets: 1.50, 2.00, 3.50, 3.00 (fax Included) 


Reservations—TR. i144 


NANKING |. 


TAVERN 


75-77 ELIZABETH STREET 
aay Pr ae 


A SMART SETTING—A THRILLING EXPERIENCE FOR YOU 
TO-DINE IN AN ATMOSPHERE THAT IS IN KEEPING WITH 
: TORONTO'S FINEST CHINESE CUISINE. 


FOR RESERVATIONS — EL, 9541 


* oY au MAT. 2:40 
le ALEXANDRI nae 


TWICE DAIL 


Today and. Every Day Until dan. 6 


A 


The THRATRE GUILD preseats 


MATIN ESS ’ 
Be & B00 LAURENCE OLIVIER 
15¢ & $1.20 tn William Shakespeare's 


Tox tneluded 


HENRY ve 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


Seats Avnilable 
All Performances 


rrr SAA ee mmen te 


“WEST OF arg 


Vietor Mature—Luelite Bull 
“SEVEN DAYS LEAVE” 
CHRIGT YS 8 _Clair-Christic 
CHRISTIE “5 

Continuous from 3 p.m. 
Dane Clark—Ssdney Greenstrest 


“THAT WAY WITH WOMEN” 
v, Garfield—ida  Larping 
E.G. Robinson =" SER WOLF’ | 
COL ON Exlinian-futforin 


On, aia Mat Teday 
Bing Croxby—Fred Astaire 


“BLUE SKIES” 
Nelerted Short Subjects 
DORIC Binar - Gladstone 
MK. M00 ~ Mat, Today Fy 
Bing Crosby —P'red Astaire 7 


“BLUE SKIES" 
corer “Hard Bolted Mahoney” 


~~ FtO, 3a 


FOX Coot. from 1:50 pom, 
Jeanne “MARGIE” 


Orain 
Jobony Wetsemullier te 


‘Tarzan and the Leopard Woman' 


GRANT Osivood - Vaixsban 


GRANT Se today 
Warecuner “SWAMP FIRE” | 
Bowery Boys in “News Hounds” | 


PARADIS Wipe 


Bloor- Dovercourt 
Tonight mt 6:10 - 


LA. F201 Mat, 1780 | 
“THE JOLSON STORY” (Teoh,) 


Fito - Oe 
Selected Short Subjects 


() } % ( Wy, 
Piawond A iniee Rover 
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LYCEUM CLUB and 
WOMENS ART ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


B PRINCE ARTHUR AVENUE TORONTO ONTARIO 


The protection EATON'S provides. for your shopping 
dollar is real and sincere. It simply amounts to this: 
no matter what you buy at EATON’S, be it fashions 
or furniture, pins or pianos, you can have your money 
back if your purchase does not thoroughly satisfy you. 
That’s the straight talk terms of the famous EATON 
Guarantee of 


“*Goods Satisfactory or Money Refunded’ 


It applies to price, to quality, to value, and performance, 
and is a sturdy safeguard for you against unwarranted 


price advances in these days of relaxing Government 


controls. 


It has been our principle of doing business since this 
Company was founded in 1869 and in seventy-seven years 
of operation literally millions ef Canadian shoppers have 
agreed that “nothing could be fairer”. 


“T, EATON wks 


Jontents 


Information 

Patrons. Officers and Executive Committee 
International Association of Lyceum Clubs 
Branch Associations 

Affiliations and Memberships 

President s Report 


List of Past Presidents Past Honorary Pres- 
idents and Distinguished Guests 


Historical Sketch by Miss Fanny Lindsay 


Vis t of the Honorary President, Lady Alexander 
of Tunis and Scholarship Fund 


Notes and Comments 


Officers Club 
Parcels to Britain 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
A Distinguished Canadian Artist 
Craft School and Art Classes 
Study Clubs 


Lists of Membership, Home Association and 
Branches 


. 
Co-Founder 


Countess of Aberdeen 


s 
Co-Founder 
Mrs Mary E Dignam 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CONS1TITUTION 
AND BY-LAWS 


The Galleries are open daily from 9.30 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. 
Saturdays, 1.00 p.m. Telephone KIngsdale 2960. 


The Annual Fee is $10.00 for Resident Members and $1.00 
for Non-Resident. Discount of $2.00 to members if fee paid 
by December 3ist. 


All members within a radius of twenty (20 miles of the City 
shall be subject to Full Residence Membership Fees. 


- Life Patron Fee $200.00 (by Invitation) Life Membership 
Fee $100.00 election by Executive Committee 


Year begins September 1st. 


Resignations must be sent to the Office before or on the 
date of the Annual Meeting. Otherwise members will be 
held liable for fee of ensuing year 


Invitations and Announcements are sent only to members 
whose fees are paid for the current year 


All new members proposed must be nominated and seconded 
by members of the Association. Nominations must be handed 
in before the first Monday of the month, to insure the name 
coming before the regular Monthly Executive Meeting. All 
nominations will be posted in the Gallery for one month before 
election. 


Members may introduce out-of-town visitors with privileges 
of the Association, for a fee of $2.09 a month for two months. 

Members are expected to present their Membership Tickets 
on all occasions. 

Musicals and Lectures are held on Wednesdays. 

Tea is served at Musicals and Lectures, 25 cents each for 
members and guests. 

Non-Members may attend Musicals, Lectures, or Tea in 
the Gallery as guests of members. 

FOR MEMBERS ONLY Art and Literature Study Club, 
Members Morning Music Study Club. 


Committees of the Association are expected to hold their 
meetings in the Galleries. The President and Secretaries are 
members of all Committees. 


Travelling Card for Overseas Lyceum Clubs may be obtained 
at office. 


For all Special Entertainments, Concerts, Exhibitions, etc. 
admission fees are arranged by Executive Committee. 


A representative collection of Canadian Art and Handi- 
crafts is on exhibition daily including home industries of weav- 
ing, pottery etc. 


Painters and Craft workers desiring to rent Studios apply 
at Office. 


Members please look for announcements in the daily press. 
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Fre Patrons 


Patrons 


Lady Gooderham, Toronto Mrs. J Wilton Morse, Toronto 
Lady Eaton, Toronto Mrs. Squair, Toronto Lady Van- 
Hookenhouck Tulleken, York Mills Mrs. H. D Warren, Toronto 
Mrs. Frederick Etherington, Kingston Mr and Mrs. Hugh 
Dignam, Toronto Mrs. James MacCallum, Toronto’. Mrs. 
R. Y Eaton. Toronto Mrs. E. C. Fox, Toronto. 


Mrs. Albert Matthews, Toronto, Mrs. Herbert A. Bruce, 
Toronto Lady Falconer Toronto Lady White, Toronto 
Mme. Rochereau de la Sabliere, Toronto Mrs. Vincent Massey 
Port Hope, Ontario, Mrs. W D Ross Toronto: Mrs. R. S. 
McLaughlin, Oshawa Mrs. Thos. Bradshaw, Toronto. 
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EXECUTIVE, COMMITTEE 1946-47 


Honorary President Her Excellency The Viscountess Alexander of Tunis. 


Past Presidents Mrs. C. B. Nasmith. 
Miss Frances Loring 


Hon. Vice-Presidents Mrs. D. B. Hanna . 
Miss F L. Lindsay 
Mrs. Otto Palm. 
Mrs. J Wilton Morse 


Mrs. Juanita LeBarre Symington 
Mrs. Charles Rogers 

Mrs. N D. Seaton 

Mrs. George Kennedy 


Branch Presidents 


Miss Nellie MacBeth. 
Acting President Mrs. O. G. Mills 
OFFICERS 
President Mrs. A. C. Mackie 
Vice-Presidents Mrs. George Baines . 


Mrs. Boris Hambourg 
Mrs. John Harper 
Miss Luella McCleary 
Mrs. W J McCollum. 
Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin 
Miss Mabel Stoakley 
Mrs. WH. Plant 


Recording Secretary -Mrs. Percival Garbutt 
Corresponding Secretary .Mrs. A. U Sanderson 


Honorary Treasurer Mrs. William Howard 


110 Glenrose Ave. 


1 Clarendon Ave. 

72 Homewood Ave. 
707 Eglinton West. 
95 Lyndhurst Ave. 


Hamilton, Ontario. 
Owen Sound, Ontario. 
Peterborough, Ontario. 
St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Oshawa, Ontario. 


290 Keewatin Ave. 


66 Inglewood Drive. 

194 Wellesley St. 

15 Castle Frank Crescent. 
2755 Yonge St., Apt. 222. 
54 Binscarth Road. 
Parkwood, Oshawa, Ont. 
321 Bloor St. West. 

11 Roxborough Drive. 


15 Doulgas Drive. 
321 Bloor St. West. 
49 St. Clair Ave. West. 


MEMBERS REPRESENTATIVES 


Mrs. B. J. Curry 

Mrs. Hartley French 
Mrs. F T Godwin 
Mrs. Stanley Grant 
Mrs. C. T Heintzman 
Mrs. WH. Hodgins 
Mrs. H. B. Jenney.. 
Mrs. J J. Kelso 

Miss B. Maclean Howard 
Mrs. Andrew Miller . 
Mrs. Charles Screaton 
Mrs. A. H. Simpson 


REPRESENTATIVES 
College of Art. .. Mrs. deBruno Austin 
National and Local 

Councils Mrs. William Weller 
CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 
Art and Literature Mrs. A. Rowe-Sleeman 
Exhibitions Mrs. R. deBruno Austin 
Garden Party Miss Luella | McCleary 
Programme Miss Mary Yates 
Morning Music Mrs. G. H. Scott 
Scholarship Mrs. John Harper 
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49 Rochester Ave. 
184 Dawlish Ave. 

60 Lynwood Ave. 

49 Baby Point Crescent. 
Thornhill, Ontario. 

20 Burnsby Blvd. 

96 Dawlish Ave. 

110 St. Leonards Ave. 
42 Forest Hill Rd. 
148 Dunvegan Rd. 

61 Hillsdale. 

261 Cortleigh Blvd. 


31 Oriole Gardens. 
231 Rusholme Rd. 


197 Madison Ave. 

31 Oriole Gardens. 

2755 Yonge St., Apt. 222. 
34 Prince Arthur Ave. 
207 Pearson Ave. 

15 Castle Frank Crescent 


Gi 
he International Association 
of Lyceum Clubs | 


Founded in 1904 


LONDON, c o THE SESAME CLUB 49 GROSVENOR ST , LONDON 
WI (Original club founded by Miss Constance Smedley in 1904 
oa as a Members Club called London Lyceum Club Ltd., 
in 193 
President Lady Boyle. 
Vice-President The Dowager the Hon. Lady Barlow 
Chairman of Executive Mrs. Leonard Rees 
Vice-Chairman of Executive Lady Low 
Chairman of Finance Mrs. Fitz-Gerald. J 


SCOTLAND Scottish Womens Lyceum Club 13 Athol Crescent 
Edinburgh. 


BRITISH EMPIRE CLUBS. 


Australia 
Adelaide C.M.L. Building, 4 King William Street. 
Brisbane Primary Producers Bank Chambers Queen Street. 
Hobart 172 Macquarrie Street. 
Melbourne (Victoria) 86 Queen Street Melbourne, C.1 
Perth Karrakatta Lyceum. 
Sydney 77 King Street. 


New Zealand 
Auckland Smith and Caughey s Buildings Wellesley Street. 
Wellington Saywell s Building, 115 Lambton Quay. 
Barbados 
Bolton Lane, Bridgetown. 
Canada 


Toronto The Lyceum Club and Women's Art Association of 
Canada 21-23 Prince Arthur Avenue. | 
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President, Mrs A.C. Mackie Treasurer Mrs William Howard. 


A, Washing- 
Mrs. Edgar 
(Brown. 

' |Reviews i 
-} presided fo: 

ts, Mrs. C 
| the literary 
{bership of 16 
fur times and | 


& books: Afr 
aul Robeso 
| {the Solomo 


“Mytinger, The 


report- 
roup of 15 
conducted at | 
s Betty Shoy- | 
Mary Dick- 


sf _— 


Some of the OfficersJof the Lyceum Club and Womens Art Association of Canada in the Jubilee 
Year Left to right. Mrs G. M Baines Miss Luella McCleary Mrs A.C. Mackie, Mrs. W 
H Plant, Mrs John Harper 
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Oy 
Be ck Associations 


The highlight of the year in the Hamilton Branch 
was the acquisition of the Provincial Charter This 
enables the Branch to hold property to build or 
gather money for projects The event at the end 
of the year was the Centennial Exhibition, which 
was opened on Monday evening, July 1st. by a 
well-known illustrator formerly of Hamiton, Mr 
Arthur W Brown. It was a combined exhibition 
of the Art Club, the Camera Club and the W.A.A. 
and showed work done by Hamilton artists during 
the last hundred years We are now ready to con- 
centrate all our efforts on raising funds for a new : 
Art Gallery in Hamilton. This is our objective for 
the coming year the Golden Jubilee j 


The Lyceum Club and Womens Art Association : 
of Owen Sound has had a very active year The 
membership has greatly increased and meetings | 
have been well attended Prizes were awarded to 
pupils of the Collegiate for an exhibition of posters 
Several bales of clothing have been sent to Britain 
A contribution was sent to the Mary E Dignam 4 
Scholarship Fund. Mrs. Rogers, the President, has t 
successfully maintained a warm and friendly spirit 
at the Club 


With a membership of 119, the Peterborough 
Association carried on very successfully during the 
past year (the 41st) A programme of much variety 
and interest was presented. 


Lj * 


During the year eleven meetings were held by 
the St Thomas Branch in the drawing room of the 
Y W CA. and one at Alma College at the invitation 
of Dr and Mrs Dobson, with a membership num- 
bering 69 At this meeting a collection of beautifu 
paintings by Mrs L. McGillivary Knowles was on 
exhibition. Last year being our fiftieth anniversary - 
the occasion was celebrated at the December meet- 
ing Mrs. J S Robertson, a charter member told 
of the formation of the society and pointed out a 
number of the highlights of the intervening years 
The minutes of the first meeting were read. 


The Oshawa Branch of the Lyceum Club and 
Womens Art Association had a successful year 
under the Vice-Presidency of Mrs. O G. Mills, 
with a membership of about 25. Miss May Dillons 
resignation after eleven years as President was re- 
ceived with sincere regret by members of the Club, 
to which she has given such distinguished service 
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Ape. 
eee and Memberships 


The International Lyceum Club in Geneva 
Switzerland, is once again resuming its usual activi- 
ties 

The London Lyceum, extract from the Agenda 
of the Annual Meeting, April. 1947 

ACTION RE WOMEN OF EX-ENEMY 
COUNTRIES. A_ request was received from 
Madame Sprecher-Robert, acting President of the 
Association, that we should give our views on the 
advisability of admitting to the Association women 
from ex-enemy countries who wished to form 
Lyceum Clubs, or were already in the Association 
and desired to continue so. 

The Executive Committee agreed unanimously 
that we might consider the admission of such clubs, 
provided that the credentials of women desiring to 
form them were very carefully examined and ap- 
proved, and that the promoters were regarded as 
suitable It was also agreed by the Executive that 
these decisions could not at present apply to the 
women of Germany and Japan 


All our Empire Clubs were circularized on the 
subject and they unanimously agreed with our 
views 

CLOTHES FROM CANADA _ The Toronto 
Lyceum Club very kindly sent to Lady Elibank 
cases of clothing, which Lady Elibank transferred 
to the London Club to dispose of as thought best. 
Lady Elibank paid us for the articles which she 
wished to keep for her charities, up to the amount 
of £10. After paying certain expenses, of transport. 
etc the sum of £9 9 0 was given to Councillor 
Mary Ireland, our distinguished artist member for 
the benefit of Folkstone fishermen who had lost their 
gear through enemy action and were not covered 
by any existing fund The clothing was given by 
us to the Soldiers, Sailors and Airmens Families 
Association for distribution 

Mrs Dalton from Kingston, Canada, stayed in 
the Club and gave us £5 for the Lyceum funds 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 
CANADA Mrs Edgar D Hardy retired as Presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. J Marshall, of Toronto was elected 
President. Thirty two Councils have contributed 
$2 975 77 to the Princess Alice Foundation Fund. 

LOCAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN Mrs F C 
Brunke, President, with whom we work in sym- 
pathy in our mutual projects 
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President, Mrs. A. C. Mackie. 


Prsdert's 


Report 


MORE THAN 700 ATTEND 
ANNUAL GARDEN 
PARTY 


It is my pleasure to report deliberate progress in the Associa 
tion during the season 1946-47 From the Branch Associations 
word comes of increased membership and therefore, increased 
interest in the Arts and wide expansion in their many activities. 
One Branch Association has had the enterprise to obtain a 
Provincial Charter thus providing themselves with the first 
requisite in the purchase and holding of property in their own 
name in the Province. Another Branch Association has special 
ized in painting and showing their work in many exhibitions. 
And yet another lays emphasis on Art Appreciation and makes 
considerable effort to obtain leading authorities to lecture to 
them. 


The Wednesday Programmes were arranged with the object 
of the Association in mind. Since war subjects might now be 
left to others we once more centred our attention upon the 
Arts, Music Literature, Painting, the Drama and Handicrafts 
amply filled the afternoons and evenings of those who had time 
to spare for them. 


The big event of our season, the Garden Party, took place 
on a perfect day in June. Mrs. Matthews wife of the then Lieuten- 
ant-Governor made the opening address and more than seven 
hundred members and their friends enjoyed the afternoon in the 
garden. The proceeds went towards the much needed renova- 
tion of the gallery and halls. The cheerful pink shade of the 
decorations is approved. As a direct result of this work bookings 
of the gallery and garden for weddings and other functions are 
surpassing last year With our house in mind it is fitting here 
to say a word of gratitude to our tenants. Old residents and 
new-comers have alike borne with patient forebearance the 
shortcomings of household management during these difficult 
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times. This has not gone unnoticed by the management and is 
much appreciated. 


Our thanks also go to our very good friends among the business 
firms of Toronto who so generously support our efforts on behalf 
of the Arts. And our friends of the Press we hope will accept 
our warm thanks for their co-operation and the many reports 
of the Associations activities as well as their kind y interest in 
less well-known artists. 


The war work for Red Cross ceased in March after six years 
of continuous application. Our bale of used clothing still goes 
to Britain and as letters show is greatly appreciated. We also 
send parcels of food to our three War Guest members. 


The exhibitions of paintings in the Gallery were less 
frequent during the war due to the absence and pre-occupation 
of many artists and the lack of frames and glass. We hope for 
renewed interest in this branch of Art in the next year An offer 
of an interesting collection of American Women Artists prints 
from a New York Gallery will arouse interest. This year we 
have shown the work of younger and not so well-known artists 
with favourable results. 


With youth in mind a valuable piece of work has been under- 
taken by the Association—a Fund to provide an annual Scholar- 
ship for a deserving student of the Arts. The objective of the 
Fund is to provide $ 00.00 per year The Fund is invested in 
Dominion of Canada Bonds. It was considered appropriate 
that this Fund commemorate the work of the Founder of our 
Association and it is, therefore. called the Mary E. Dignam 
Scholarship Fund. Contributions will be gratefully received for 
this very worthwhile project which is uniting the interests of the 
whole Association. 


The Handicrafts School has made decided progress. Our 
equipment, difficult to obtain, has become more efficient with 
constant use and is being added to from time to time. 


It is my great pleasure on behalf of the Association to welcome 
again our sister Clubs and Societies within our ken. Word comes 
now from The International Lyceum in Switzerland, although 
we note, with great regret, it brought news of the death of 
Madam Robert. We were delighted to welcome Mrs Bolinder 
a member of the Stockholm Lyceum Club in the summer Mrs 
Bolinder brought news of her club and the courageous manner 
in which they carried on during the war A letter was received 
from Milan Lyceum, and we look forward to the day when “The 
Lyceum will again be published in London 


May we look forward to another season of continued progress 
and success in our endeavours on behalf of the Arts in Canada. 


DOROTHY MACKIE, 
President. 
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1887-1913. Mrs. Mary E 
Dignam 


1913-1914--Mrs. F ID Mercer 


Mrs. D B. Hanna 
co-chairmen) 


1914-1916—Mrs. F D Mercer 


1916-1918—Mrs. J] Home 
Cameron 


1918-1923——Mrs. A. C. McKay 
1923-1925—Mrs. F ID Mercer 


1925-1930—Mrs. Dunnington 
Grubb 


PRE SHDN IES) 


1930-1931-—-Mrs. A. C. McKay 
1931-1935—Mrs. C. B. Nasmith 


1935-1936—Mrs. Mary E. 
Dignam 


1936-1937—-Mrs. Mary E. 


Dignam 
(Miss F Loring, 


chairman) 


1937-1940—Miss Frances Loring 


1940 —Mrs. A. C. Mackie 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS 


1894—-Countess of Aberdeen 
1899—Countess of Minto 
1904—-Countess of Grey 


1911—H.R.H. The Duchess of 
Connaught 


1916—The Duchess of Devon- 
shire 


1921—-Lady Byng of Vimy 


1926—Viscountess Willingdon 
1931—Countess Bessborough 
1936—-The Lady Tweedsmuir 


1940—H.R.H. Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlone 


1946—Her Excellency Lady 
Alexander Viscountess 
of Tunis 


A few of our Distinguished Guests 


Bishop of the Arctic 
Miss Kathleen Parlow 
Bishop Beverley 

B. K. Sandwell 

N_ Hornyansky 

Mrs. George Drew 

Mrs. H_ F. H. Hertzberg 
Miss Vera Grenfell 

Miss Sheila Macdonald 


Michael Barkway of the B.B.C 
Lady Windle 

Miss Mazo de la Roche 

Robert Gill 

Lady Elibank 

Rosita Forbes 

Lady Parkin 


Robert Saunders, Mayor of 
Toronto 


Womens Art Association of Canada Galleries, 594 Jarvis Street, Toronto, 1907-1915 


ff 
‘ en sketch of the 


Women's Art Association of Canada . 


A large-sized volume would be the result of any attempt to 
record the achievements of the Womens Art Association of 
Canada, from its beginning in 1887 to the present time Only 
a few highlights can be recalled here. 


In September, 1887, an enthusiastic group of young women 
artists organized an Art Club on the plan of the Art Students’ 
League of New York. In a studio in the Yonge Street Arcade 
they met to work together in painting, drawing, modelling and 
sketching from still life and living model No instruction was 
given, the object being to provide an incentive and help towards 
self-development, to draw out (independent of the instructor) 
personal resources, which are necessary to individual effort. 


In 1890 the Club was incorporated into The Womens Art 
Club” for the purpose of creating a general interest in art and 
encouragement of womens work, by mutual help and co-opera- 
tion among its members, and the holding of art exhibitions and 
lectures The motto chosen was that of the old Plantin Printers 
of Antwerp— Labore et constantia (by labor and constancy) 
While the motto is kept in evidence, few now remember that the 
colours of the Association are red and white and the emblem 
the wild rose. For many years red and white was conspicuous 
on printed matter and the wild rose is prominent in the official 
seal designed in 1912 by Mr A. H. Howard, a noted designer 
and illuminator of his day, who willed to the Association several 
Walter Crane books and drawings from his collection. 
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In 1891 the Club moved into new and larger quarters in the 
Canada Life Building and in 1892 was chartered as The Women s 
Art Association of Canada, thus greatly enlarging its scope In 
1893 it affiliated with the lately formed Canadian National 
Council of Women and also with the Toronto Local Council, 
being the first womens society to join these organizations 


The Annual Report of 1894 tells of activities in several Branch 
Associations, including London, Winnipeg and Montreal Later 
Branches were formed in Hamilton, Brockville St. Thomas, 
Saint John, Kingston, Ottawa, Peterborough, Owen Sound, etc. 
Depressions, war and consequent lack of local directing effort 
has caused the discontinuance of several. 


In 1899 a gigantic undertaking was The Portrait Loan Ex- 
hibition held during Easter Season. Its great success was justly 
due to the untiring efforts of the members, both artists and 
associate, who entered into the arrangements with enthusiasm. 
It occupied the entire top floor of the then new Temple Building. 
Torontos first skyscraper Every phase of portraiture from 
silhouette to oil was represented and also the collection of wax 
portrait medallions owned by Major Tassey of Galt. 


In the autumn of 1899 the Association further expanded its 
interests by taking a large gallery and studio in the Confederation 
Life Building. Here, in 1900, was held Toronto s first Exhibition 
of Handicrafts and Art Industries, including lace, embroidery, 
metal work, weaving, rug making, etc. 


Few realize that it was through the constant unremitting 
efforts of the Associations founder that Handicrafts secured 
their first recognition in Canada. With the larger quarters 
Mrs Dignams dream for the encouragement of the crafts began 
to take shape in the activities of the Association. Through the 
contributions of a few members a handbinding outfit was furn- 
ished and the Book Binding Club formed in 1901 proving most 
popular and continuing for several years after the Association 
located on Prince Arthur Avenue. The handsome Visitors Book 
was bound and presented by the members of this Club. Also, 
in 1905 a copy of the Annual Report was bound by Mrs. A. W. 
MacLachlan (convener) and presented to the Honorary Presi- 
dent, Her Excellency Lady Grey. Wood carving, leather tooling, 
jewelry pottery, weaving, pewter modelling, etc., have, through 
the years had enthusiastic clubs from time to time. As handi- 
crafts became more popular and aroused public interest, the 
Technical Schools added them to their curriculum, but the 
Association still carries on as the parent stem. 


The Lecture Committee, the oldest in the Association, began 
in the Canada Life period, with a course of six lectures each season. 
Among the lecturers of those days appear Mr Bernard McEvoy, 
Mr B. E. Walker (later Sir Bryon), Professor Mavor, Father 
Ryan, Dr Ryerson, Mr W. A. Langton, Professor Clark of 
Trinity and many others down to present day 


In 1903 the Art Study Club, the forerunner of the present 
Art and Literature Study Club, was formed under the very able 
leadership of Mrs. Home Cameron. The subject chosen, Italian 
Art. In 1913 this Club arranged a course of four lectures on the 
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National Gallery, London, The Petti and Uffizzi, 


Florence, 


Velasquez and The Futurists all illustrated with the newly 


acquired Epidiascope. 


In 1907 another move brought the Association to still larger 
quarters at 594 Jarvis Street, where a lower and upper gallery 
and a spacious studio made the expansion of the Handicrafts 
and Home Industries a long wished-for possibility The Crafts 
had a permanent display in the lower gallery, while in the upper 


the artist members exhibited their pictures. The 


Musicales 


(first called Twilight) were definitely organized and many musi- 
cians who became prominent in the life of the community had 


their first public introduction at the Art Association. 


After a few years in Yonge Street Arcade Studio, eight years 
in the Canada Life, eight years in the Confederation Life, the 
idea of owning a permanent home had firmly taken hold. Instead 
of renewing the lease on Jarvis Street the season of 1915 16 was 
spent at 80 Bloor Street West, while negotiations were carried 


on for the purchase of 23 Prince Arthur Avenue. 
alterations the Association moved in in November 
first Women s Club to own its own home. 
property at 21 was purchased partitions removed 


After extensive 


1916—the 


In 1924 the adjoining 


made the 


present delightful Gallery and the upper rooms, adding to the 


studio accommodation. 


A glance through the Annual Reports of the last thirty years 
shows that interest has not lagged but increased in all directions. 
Craft Clubs are still flourishing and the sunken garden, a remnant 
of the natural ravine of early days, through which ran the creek 
‘Taddle’, has provided an outdoor theatre for drama and 


pageantry and a variety of garden entertainments. 


In April 1930 the Association affiliated with the Lyceum Club 
of London, England and is now known as The Lyceum Club 


and Womens Art Association of Canada. 


Members are assured 


of a welcome in any of the International Lyceum Clubs. 


FANNY L. LINDSAY. 


Sketch Club, Women's Art Association of Canada, Room 89, Canada Life Building, Toronto, 


January sth, 1895 


Among those present are Mrs Hemstead, Miss Daisy Clark, Miss 


Nan 


Gormley Mrs. Dignam, Miss J Cary McConnell, Miss Grace Kerr, Miss Fanny Lindsay 
Miss Harriet Drummond and Miss Lennox 
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NOOO ST TINA Ten 


VISIT OF THE HONORARY PRESIDENT — The winter season of the Association drew 
to a close with the much anticipated visit of the Honorary President, Her Excellency Viscountess 
Alexander of Tunis Lady Atexander interested herself particularly in the Craft School ana 
the exhibition of paintings by Canaaian women artists in the Gallery Her words of greeting and 
encouragement were appreciated by all the members and we look forward to seeing her again. 


Interest of the Association has been focused upon the Scholarship Fund undertaken in the 
Jubilee Year Many sources of revenue have been pursued by the committee, convened by Mrs 
John Harper, including musicales bridges, the acvertising in this Report and the members and 
friends, contributions and gifts to the Scholarship Case The committee confidently expects that 
it will achieve its objective this year 
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PARCELS TO BRITAIN During the past year we have own. 
again forwarded to Lady Elibank three large packing cases of peers 
: f joresided for 
used clothing. Everything was dry cleaned and mended before }. Mrs. Cam- 
being packed. Three times during the year boxes were sent to mee af 
our former members who are now iving in Britain and these | |r times and 
j 4 |) {books: Afri-/ 
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A colourful character was lost to Canadian art in the death | 
last year of MISS EMILY CARR. Miss Carr was an early ! 
artist member of the Association. We are proud to possess one 
of her unusually beautiful paintings of the sea, an interesting 
collection of her pottery and a first edition of her first book, 
Klee Wyck autographed by the author 
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Tr 
w he Craft School 


is the outcome of our war effort 
on behalf of workers in war 
plants at the request of these 
industries With the equip- 
ment then obtained we now 
carry on with capacity attend- 
ance an active school in weav- 
ing, spinning, leather craft, 
metal work and pottery 


The art classes, for adults and children under the direction of Mrs. R. de Bruno Austin 
(Dorothy Stevens) fill the Gallery on Saturday mornings. 


STUDY CLUBS. The increasing interest in the Morning 
Music Study Club and the Art and Literature indicates the urge 
among the members to turn from war work to the Arts. 


Morning Music Study Group 
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HOME ASSOCIATION AND BRANCHES 


Adams, Miss Caroline 
Aitken, Mrs. H. M. 
Allan, Mrs. A. M. 
Allward, Mrs. H. L. 
Anthes, Miss Jane 
Anthes, Miss Libbie 
Baines, Mrs. G. M. 
Bannihr, MrsoR. E. 
Barlow Mrs. FH. 
Barrett, Mrs, Henry 
Beckwith, Mrs. F 5S. 
Black, Miss M. F 
Brooks, Mrs. William 
Bull, Mrs. Frederick 
Butcher Miss Vera 
Cameron, Mrs. J Home 
Carlaw Mrs. H. B. 
Colville, Mrs. David 
Conant, Mrs. Gordon 
Cooper Mrs. S. a 
Corbett, Mrs. J W 
Crawford, Mrs. T G 
Cromeeke, Miss Helen 
Curry, Mrs. B. d 
Curry Mrs. J _R 
Decker, Mrs. C. J 
DeJardine, Mrs. G A. 
Dennis, Miss Phoebe 
Diblee, Mrs. John 
Douglas, Mrs. WC. 
Durand, Mrs. C. E. 
Enouy Mrs. William 
Evans, Miss Grace 
Falconer Lady 
Fleming, Mrs. Arthur 
Fowler, Mrs. Norman 
Fox, Miss Emma 
French, Mrs. Hartley 
Frost, Mrs. J N F 
Fullerton, Mrs. C. P 
Garbutt, Mrs. Percival 
Garezynski, Mrs. Leon 
Gladman, Miss Muriel 
Godwin, Mrs. F T 
Gowdy Mrs, D. M 


Austin, Mrs. R. de Bruno 

Bassingthwaighte, Miss 
Merle 

Bauld, Miss Margaret 

Bothwell, Mrs. C. C. 

Boyd, Mrs. R. G. 

Fisher Mrs. A. B 


ASSOCIATE 


Grant, Mrs. Stanley 
Grimshaw Miss Violet E. 
Guest, Dr Edna M. 
Havlikova, Mrs. P 
Hawkins, Mrs. Charles 
Heintzman, Mrs. C. T 
Hill, Mrs. Hugh B. 
Hodgins, Mrs. WH. 
Howard, Mrs. William 
Hughes, Mrs. Archiblad 
Jackson, Mrs. E. J 
Jenney Mrs. H. B. 
Junkin, Mrs. Lawrence 
Kelso, Mrs. J J 

Kent, Mrs. A. Twohy 
Kilgour Mrs. R. - 
Knight, Mrs. G F 
Laing, Mrs. John M. 
Legge, Mrs. Franklin 
Lemmon, Mrs. A. H. 
Lewis, Mrs. E. P 
Lindsey, Mrs. Guy 
Ling, Mrs. G H. 
Locke, Mrs. Herbert 
Macabe, Mrs. Thomas 
MacKenzie, Mrs. J N 
Mackie, Mrs. A. 


MacLean Howard, Miss B. 


Marks, Mrs. J G 
Martin, Miss E, May 
Matthews, Mrs. Albert 
McCausland, Miss Ruth 
McCleary, Miss Luella 
McCollum, Mrs. W J 
McCrae, Mrs. Allan 
McEachren, Mrs. N C. 
McEwen, Miss Helen 
Medland, Mrs. T J 
Miller Mrs. Andrew 
Moore, Mrs. C. Frank 
Morawetz, Mrs. R. 
Morse, Mrs. W Pitman 
Mumford, Mrs. C. H. 
Nairn, Miss Agnes 
Nasmith, Mrs. C. B. 


PROFESSIONAL 


Fitz-Gibbon, Miss M. 
Hambourg, Mrs. Boris 
Jones, Mrs. J. C. 
McLaughlin, Miss Isobel 
Mitchell, Mrs. J Taylor 
Murphy Mrs. A. P 
Rowe-Sleeman, Mrs. A. 
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Neilson, Mrs. Allen 
Parsons, Mrs. T J 
Pedley, Mrs. James H. 
Pettigrew, Mrs. G.R.R. 
Pipher, Mrs. Harvey 
Plant, Mrs. WH. 
Pointon, Mrs. J W 


Reid, Mrs. J E. 

Revett, Miss Helen 
Rice, Mrs. R. E. 
Robinson, Mrs. A. M. 
Rogers, Mrs. M. Bigwood 
Ross, Mrs. George H. 
Ross, Mrs. Victor 
Sanderson, Mrs. A. U 
Scott, Mrs. G. H. 

Scott, Mrs. H. Duke 
Scott, Miss Pearl 
Screaton, Mrs. iharles 
Scythes, Mrs. JA 
Simpson, Mrs. A. H. 
Smart, Mrs. Arthur 
Snively Mrs. Schuyler 
Squires, Mrs. Arthur 
Stoakley, Miss Mabel 
Stollery Mrs. Frank 
Stonehouse, Miss Edith 
Sutherland, Mrs. W F 
Swift, Mrs. E. D 

Tedd, Miss Edith 
Thomson, Mrs. B. James 
Tidy, Mrs. F BaD 

Tory, Mrs. J M 

Trimble, Mrs. RC. 
Walker Mrs. Ernest 
Weldon, Mrs. | H. 
Williams, Mrs. C. H. M. 
Wilson, Mrs. 

Wilson, Mrs. Norman D 
Wood, Mrs. W Lloyd 
Yates, Miss Mary 


Spence, Mrs. John J 
Steel, Mrs. G. E. 
Tamblyn, Miss Bertha 
Williams, Miss Yvonne 
Wright, Mrs. W H. 


Abraham, Miss Mary B. 


Angstrom, Miss Nadine 
Brace, Mrs. J H. 

Caie, Miss C. A. 
Campbell, Mrs. Wallace 
Cryderman, Mrs. C. W 
Dann, Mrs. Thomas 
Deichmann, Mrs. Kjeld 
Doull, Miss Mary A. 
Falconer Mrs. John P 
Felton, Miss Adria 
Fifield, Mrs. A. F 
Forrest, Mrs. R. F 
Grosch, Mrs. Henry E. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Donald 
Hamilton, Miss Ida G 


Dignam, Mr Hugh 
Dignam, Mrs. Hugh 
Eaton, Mrs. R. Y 
Eaton, Lady 


Bascom, Mrs. J M. 
Beaton, Mrs. A. H. 
Boothe, Mrs. Charles 
Bradshaw Mrs. Thomas 
Campbell, Mrs. R. J 
Chestnut, Mrs. W Allen 
Clark, Mrs. T J 

Cooper Mrs. ee A. 
Cuttell, Mrs. F J 
Davidson, Mrs. F J A. 
Dignam, Mrs. W 8S. T 
Doubble, Mrs. Graham 
Firstbrook, Mrs. W A, 
Freid, Mrs. John 


Brooker Mr Bertram 
Carbery, Miss Hazel 
Card, Mr Brownlow 
Card. Mrs. Brownlow 
Child, Dr Philip 
Child, Mrs. Philip 
Clark, Mrs. Paraskeva 
Eastlake, Mrs. M. A. 


Fitzgerald, Mrs. F W C. 


Fleming, Mrs. A. L. 
Garvin, Mrs. John 
Gepe, Mrs. Herbert 


Ainslie, Miss A. 
Alexander, Mrs. S. H. 
Althouse, Miss Beryl! 
Armes, Miss Eva Mai 
Baker Miss Mabel 
Ballantyne, Mrs. E. N 
Banting, Mrs. Maitland 
Beckett, Miss Marie 


OUT-OF TOWN 
Harris, Miss Linda S. 
Harvie, Mrs. J 
Hopkins, Mrs. Herbert 
Jago, Mrs. Ernest T 
Johnson, Mrs. Lorne 
Kerr, Miss Mabel 
Knight, Miss L. 

Lee, Mrs. Stanley B. 
Lismer Mrs. Arthur 
MacCurdy, Miss Hattie 
Massey Mrs. Vincent 
Mather Mrs. Kate 
Matthews, Mrs. N L. 
McDonald, Mrs. John 
McMaster, Mrs. A. C. 
Morrison, Mrs. Wallace 


LIFE PATRONS 


Etherington, Mrs. F 
Fox, Mrs. E. C. 
Gooderham, Lady 
Morse, Mrs. J Wilton 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Goff Mrs. J B. 

Hanna, Mrs. D B. 
Harper Mrs. John 
Heintzman, Mrs. Armand 
Kennedy Mrs. F Judd 
Kirkwood, Mrs. J T 
Leadbetter Mrs. H. N 
LeVesconte, Mrs. R. C. 
re iytea Miss Fanny 
McArthur, Mrs. Clarence 
McLaughlin, Mrs. R. S. 
McMahon, Mrs. Frank 
Morrow, Mrs. G. A. 
Palm, Mrs. Otto 


HONORARY 
Griffin, Miss Edith 
Hall, Miss Janet 
Jackson, Mr. A. Y 
Jones, Miss Jacobine 
Kydd, Miss Winnifred 
Lismer Mr Arthur 
Loring, Miss Frances 
MacDonald, Miss Sheila 
Magy in ohn 

epper, Mr George 
12) Fhe, Mrs. A. R. 
Reid, Mrs. George 


HAMILTON BRANCH 


Bickford, Mrs. A’lene 
Omstead 
Booth, Mrs. Herold 
Broad, Miss Eileen 
Buddo, Mrs. Donald 
Burges, Mrs. Douglas 
Burridge, Mrs. Arthur 
Bush. Mrs. WH. 
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Motherwell, Mrs. W 
Nelson, Mrs. W J 
Pocock, Mrs. Philip 
Potvin, Mrs. L. A 

Riddell. Miss Jean 
Skelton, Miss V M. 
Stogdill, Mrs. C. G 

Storer Miss D C. 
Thomson, Mrs. E. Murray 
Todd, Mrs. Maude Pepper 
Turner Miss Beatrice 
Turton, Mrs. H. M. 
Watson, Mrs. W V 
Watts, Mrs. Charles A. 
Whithard, Mrs. Stewart 


MacCallum, Mrs. James 
Squair Mrs. John 
Tulleken, Lady H. van 
Warren, Mrs. H. D 


Parker Mrs. A G 

Richardson, Mrs. Bedford 

Rochereau de la Sabliere, 
Mme. 

Shapley Mrs. W H. 

Simpson, Miss | E. 

Smith, Mrs. G H. 

Symons, Mrs. Harry 

van der Linde, Mrs. Harold 

Weller Mrs. William 

White, Lady 

Wills, Mrs. H. B. 


Roberts, Kelso 

Ross, Mrs. W D. 
Sabiston, Mrs. C. 
Saunders, Miss E. E. 
Savage, Miss Anne 
Smaill, Miss Edith 
Tacon, Mrs. PH. 
Titus, Mrs. Russell 
Wallis, Miss Kathleen 
Windle, Lady 

Wyle, Miss Florence 


Butler, Mrs. J F 
Butt, Mrs. John 
Campbell, Miss F G 
Campbell, Miss Nancy 
Campbell, Mrs. Victor 
Carlyle, Miss L. E. 
Carlyle, Mrs. Thomas 
Carroll, Miss Elizabeth 


Cavanagh, Mrs. W A 
Clark, Dr Florence 
Clark, Mrs. Geo. 

Cole, Miss Irene 
Collyer Miss Isabel 
Coombes, Mrs. A. I 
Cooper Miss Alice 
Cotter Miss Juanita 
Cox, Mrs. Kenneth 
Dart, Mrs. Ruth 
Deans, Miss A. May 
Deck, Mrs. Nellie 
Depew Miss Viola 
Dodds, Miss Helen 
Dundas, Mrs. C. A. 
DuVernet, Mrs. Beatrice 
Enfield, Mrs. Frank 
Etherington, Mrs. E. J 
Farmer, Miss Alice 
Fields, Mrs. D J 
Fiens-Clinton, Miss E. 
Flaherty Miss Therese 
Flynn, Miss Kay 
Flynn, Miss Marie 
Ford, Mrs. Arthur 
Francis, Mrs. Florence 
Fulkerson, Mrs. Roy 
Furnivall, Mrs. H. V 
Glave, Mrs. H. G. 
Gordon, Mrs. John S. 
Graham, Mrs. Alma 
Gray Miss Lily H. 
Grosvenor Mrs, Edward 
Grosvenor Miss Lorraine 
Hall, Miss Jean 
Hamilton Miss Ida 
Hannaford, Miss Ivy 
Hardy, Miss Grace 
Hendershott, Miss Rea 
Henderson, Mrs. J J 


Anderson, Mrs. E. H. 
Argue, Mrs, M. 
Armstrong, Mrs. A. W 
Baldwin, Mrs. W W 
Biggs, Miss M. 
Bisch, Mrs. E. 
Booth, Mrs. G R. 
Brown, Mrs. B. A. 
Brown, Mrs. W R. 
Burton, Mrs. C. E. 
Cameron, Mrs, D R. 
Capel, Miss Rose 
Chant, Mrs. E. L. 
Corben, Mrs. W G. 
Cornett, Mrs. A. ID 
Dillon, Miss Eleanor 
Dillon, Miss Jessie 
Dillon, Miss May 
Edmunds, Mrs. George 
Ferrier, Mrs. C, W 
Ford, Mrs. A. B. 
Found, Miss Aileen 
Gahan, Mrs. K. 
Grey, Mrs. R. L. 


Hill, Mrs. R. 
Holbrook, Mrs. J G. 
Holt, Miss Eleanor 
Hopkins, Miss Catherine 
Hopkins, Mrs. W B. 
Hull, Mrs. E. 

Hunt, Mrs. Betty 
Jamison, Miss Rose 
Jerome, Mrs. Herman 
Jones, Mrs. Norman 
Jutton, Mrs. Edna 
LaMarsh, Mrs. 
LeBarre, Mrs. David 
LeBrocq, Mrs. S. E. 
LePan, Miss Alice 
Lewis, Miss I 
Liebmann, Miss Gretchen 
Mackie, Mrs. G 
MacMillan, Mrs. A. J 
MceCandlish, Mrs. Gordon 
McCoig, Miss Laura 
McGeoch, Mrs. R. M. 
McLean, Mrs. Wm. 
McMartin, J H. 
Meeker Mrs. W S. 
Milborne, Mrs. Wm. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Joan 
Mittman, Miss Irene 
Morris, Mrs. E. 

New Mrs. C. W 
Norman, Mrs. Fred 
Nourse, Miss Edith 
Oates, Mrs. T W 
Paget, Mrs. Jean 
Patterson, Miss Sarah 
Penfold, Mrs. Arthur 


Pennington, Mrs, Edwin M. 


Potvin, Mrs. L. A. 
Pound, Mrs. Lelan 
Putnam, Miss Amy 


OSHAWA BRANCH 


Harding, Mrs. A. W 
Henry, Mrs. Mae 
Hiltz, Mrs. A. G. 
Holden, Mrs. Don 
Horton, iis. C. 
James, Mrs. W_H. 
Johns, Mrs. R. N 
Johnson, Mrs. W 
Jones, Mrs. U 

Kaiser, Miss Velma 
Kelly Miss Ada 

King, Mrs. WH. 
Kirkland, Mrs. M. F 
Knight, Miss Margaret 
Laird, Miss Jean 
Langmaid, Miss Vida 
Leigh-Mallory Mrs. G E 
Mallinson, Miss C. 
Mangan, Mrs. J P 
McLaughlin, Mrs. C. E. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. R. S 
McMullen, Mrs. R. E. 
Mills, Mrs. O G 
Mitchell, Miss M. 
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Putnam, Miss Annie 
Rendk, Miss Alice 

Revey Mrs. Arthur 
Richardson, Miss Dorothy 
Ritchie, Mrs. J 

Ritter Mrs. Maisie, 
Ritter Miss Marion 
Roberts, Mrs. James R. 
Robertson, Mrs. Norman 
Ross, Mrs. C. M. 

Ross, Mrs. Victor 

Ruben, Mrs. James 
Samuel, Mrs. John 

Scott, Miss Pearl 

Shultz, Miss Amelia 
Simpson, Miss Helen 
Smillie, Mrs. Henrietta 
Smith, Mrs. L. A. 
Sommerville, Amy Howard 
Spence, Mrs. R. H. 

Spera, Mrs. George 
Stewart, Mrs. Wm. 
Studd, Miss M. 
Symington, yeanie LeBarre 
Symington, Miss Marjolaine 
Tanner Mrs. Wm. J 
Thompson, Miss Irene 
Thompson, Mrs. W 
Thomson, Miss Jessie B. 
Tinsley Miss H. 

Varcoe, Miss Joy 

Wakely, Mrs. K, 

Waters, Mrs. E. T 
Wilkinson, Mrs. M. 
Wilson, Mrs. R. S. 
Wishart, Miss Jean 
Wyatt, Miss Ann 

Young, Miss Gladys 


Moise, Miss S. A. 
Murphy Mrs. H. E 
Peacock, Mrs. L. S. 
Penman, Mrs. G. 
Ramsay, Miss Maude 
Richer Mrs. L. 
Roberts, Mrs. G L. 
Robinson, Miss R. 
Ross, Miss A. E. 
Ross, Mrs. Alec 

Ross, Miss Stella 
Strickland, Miss Agnes 
Sturgis, Mrs. D E. 
Swain, Miss Marion 
Taylor, Mrs. A. 
Telford, Mrs. G 
Valleau, Mrs. J K. 
Wallace, Mrs. R. A. 
Ward, Mrs. B. T 
Washington, Mrs. H. A. 
Wetmore, Mrs. FH. 
Willson, Mrs. N 
Winter Mrs. E. H. 


OWEN SOUND BRANCH 


Andrew Miss K. Fraser Mrs. G. G Nelson, Mrs. P O. 

| Bannerman, Mrs. H. Garvie, Miss J Pearce, Mrs. S. 

Bedell, Mrs. W Garvie, Mrs. Pettigrew Mrs. H. 
Black, Mrs. A. Gavin, Mrs. T Prokaska, Mrs. G. 
Brown, Mrs. R. Gilcrist, Mrs. H. Roberts, Mrs. A 
Brownlee, Mrs. G FI. Graham, Mrs. WH. Roberts, Mrs. C. 
Cameron, Mrs. N Grier Mrs. W_H. Rogers, Mrs. C. M. 
Campbell, Mrs. A. Howey Mrs. R. Rogers, Mrs. G M. 
Cannon, Miss N Jenkins, Mrs. S. Rudd, Mrs. A. E. 
Card, Miss M. Jones, Mrs. E. Sargeant, Mrs. E. 
Chapman, Mrs. G. N Joseph, Mrs. G. Saunders, Mrs. S. K. 
Christie, Mrs. H. Knechtel, Mrs. P R. Sherman, Miss M. 
Coates, Mrs. G. B. Krompart, Mrs. S. L. Sinclair Mrs. A. 
Dawall, Mrs. R. Kyle, Mrs. E. Sinclair, Mrs. Angus 
dePencier, Mrs. N Lyons, Mrs. A. Smith, Mrs. L. 

| Dobie, Mrs. S. Mair Mrs. M. Staffen, Mrs. M. C. 
Dolphin, Mrs. H. Manning, Mrs. G E. Taylor, Mrs. C. W 

Dougherty Mrs. R. Marshall, Mrs. C. Telford, Miss kK. 
Dougles, Mrs. G. G. McDonald, Mrs. Thomson, Mrs. G. 

| Doyle, Mrs. R. H. McGregor Mrs. D Thomson, Mrs. G. M. 

| Dowkes, Mrs. W_G. McGregor Mrs. D. C. Todd, Mrs. H. H. 
Dunn, Mrs. H. G MclIntosh, Mrs. G. Todd, Mrs. R. S. 
Elliott, Mrs. F B. McKay Mrs. N Urquhart, Mrs. W H. 
Enderwick, Mrs. W MckKerroll, Mrs. D Vanstone, Mrs. E. 
Evens, Miss E. McLean, Miss M. Waller Mrs. T A. 
Ferguson, Mrs. A. McLeod, Mrs. G Wilson, Mrs. H. 

| Ferguson, Mrs. L. F McWilliams, Miss G Wright, Mrs. W 

| Fleming, Mrs. H. Moffatt, Mrs. H Young, Mrs. G 
Foster Mrs. F Moore, Mrs. H. 


Fraser Mrs. E. Nelson, Mrs. H. 


PETERBOROUGH BRANCH 


Aiken, Mrs. M. J Crowe, Mrs. C. H. Low Mrs. J 
Allan, Mrs. J. C. Cutmore, Mrs. G. H. Maniece, Mrs. R. G 
Allen, Mrs. C. E. Davidson, Mrs. L. M. Marshall, Mrs. J. R. 
Allen, Mrs. R. J Derry Mrs. W S. McCarrell, Mrs. P, M 
Auston, Mrs. Dobson, Mrs. H. D. McCreery, Mrs. W C. 
Barns, Mrs. G A. Dolman, Mrs. E. C. McCulloch, Miss Margaret 
Barns, Miss Ruth Downey Mrs. R. F McIntyre, Mrs. C. C. 
Barrie, Mrs. A. E. Edwards, Miss Mina McKone, Mrs. John 
Baughan, Mrs. J E. Elliott, Mrs. C. McLaren, Mrs. W G 
Belleghem, Miss Laura Ellis, Mrs. J C. McRae, Mrs. |. F 
Blackwell, Mrs. W English, Mrs. Wm. C. McRinney Mrs. Q. 
Bolton, Mrs. R. J Fallis, Senator Middleton, Me 13, 
Breckenridge, Mrs. M. T Foote, Mrs. H. F. Miller Mrs. W G. 
Brickland, ee if IL, Foster Mrs. O. S. Mitchell, Mrs. H. A. 
Brooks, Mrs. L. M. Frisken, Mrs. D. J Moncrief, Mrs. G N 
Browne, Mrs. C. S. Gatz, Mrs. A. E. Moore, Mrs. B. 

Brownscombe, Miss Leta Giles, Miss [la Munro, Mrs. J E.R. 
Buck, Miss Jean Gillespie, Mrs. G. A. Neal, Mrs. F C. 
Burgess, Mrs. B. I Girven, Mrs. J E. Osborn, Mrs. J F 

| Burrows, Mrs. A. B. Glover Mrs. T H. Ovens, Mrs. W G. 

{ Canning, Mrs. D. O. Hall, Miss Linden Paterson, Mrs. F C. 
Carleton, Mrs. H. G. Hardill, Mrs. M. J Philp, Mrs. W R. 
Carlisle, Mrs. David Hart, Mrs. Florence E. Pierce, Mrs. J. W 

{ Carver, Mrs. S. D. Harvey Mrs. B. W Pounder, Mrs. H. 
Clarke, Miss E. M. Hiland, Mrs. E. G. Reinhardt, Mrs. Grace 

| Colling, Miss Jessie Hooper Mrs. F E. Rogers, Miss M. 
Colling, Mrs. L. O Hornal, Mrs. J Rostocky, Mrs. D 
Conner Miss Maida Jopling, Mrs. F E. Routley, Miss F 

Conner, Mrs. W Kelly, Mrs. ve Rush, Miss M. 
Connolly, Mrs. H. E. Langley, Mrs. R. Rutherford, Mrs. G. 


Copp, Mrs. Leo Lees, Miss Sackville, Mrs. E. L. 
Cox, Miss Gertrude Leslie, Mrs. F Saunders, Mrs. C. H. 
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Scott, Mrs. C. M. 
Scott, Miss Elizabeth 
Seaton, Mrs. N D 
Shirley, Mrs. E.R. 
Sills, Mrs. H.R. 
Smith, Mrs. Osbourne 
Somerville, Mrs. F M. 
Stacey Mrs. W J 


Allen, Mrs. E. A. 
Ayearst, Mrs. Wm. 
Bagshaw, Mrs. E. 
Balsden, Miss E. 
Becker Mrs. W A. 
Brand, Mrs. E. A. 
Bristow, Miss M. 
Butler, Mrs. C. S. 
Campbell, Mrs. J A. 
Carrie, Mrs. G C. 
Cavriere, Mrs. D E. 
Cook, Miss M. 
Cook, Miss Margaret 
Coulter, Miss R. 
Curtis, Miss Carolyn 
Curtis, Mrs. J D. 
Davison, Mrs. C. A. 
Demaray, Mrs. 
Dobson, Mrs. PS. 
Dowler, Mrs. E. 
Durst, Mrs. N 
Evans, Mrs. E. 
Fahner, Mrs. E. 
Foss, Miss M. 
Gardner, Mrs. R. 
Giles, Mrs. G. 
Gliddon, Mrs. C. 
Goode, Mrs. S. 


Allen, Mrs. Mary 

Allen, Mrs. William 
Bainell, Mrs. 

Barber Mrs. Fred 
Barker Mrs. G. C. 
Barnett, Mrs. M. T 
Basterfield, Mrs. S. 
Clark, Mrs. G V 
Collingwood, Mrs. N C. 
Colvin, Mrs. John 


Staples, Miss Helen 
Taylor, Mrs. FH. 
Thompson, Mrs. C. S. 
Tinker Mrs. W 
Turnbull, Mrs. James 
Upper Mrs. C. L. 
Waite, Mrs. C. B. 
Wales, Mrs. H. E. 


Sip 1HOMAS BRANCH 


Graham, Miss W 
Heard, Mrs. C. 
Hollway, Miss A. 
Horton, Mrs. E. A. 
Jones, Mrs. L. A. 
Kennedy Mrs. G. T 
King, Mrs. P 
McGillivray Knowles, 
Mrs. L. 
Laidlaw, Mrs. 
Lane, Mrs. L. 
Lavell, Mrs. S. 
McCance, Mrs. J. A. 
McKillop, Mrs. Eva 
McLaughlin, Mrs. A. 
McLeod, Miss Mary 
Millar, Mrs. Bruce 
Moore, Miss L. 
Murphy Mrs. O. 
Newberry Mrs. R. B. 
Nichols, Mrs. L. 
Penney, Miss Elizabeth 
Phelp, Miss E. 
Pye, Miss A. 
Quinn, Mrs. James 
Raven, Mrs. C. E. 


Robertson, Miss Frances 


Robertson, Mrs. J S. 


Darke, Mrs. F N 
Douglas, Mrs. T C. 
Fasken, Mrs. L. J D 
Ferguson, Mrs. R. G 
Gay Mrs. Marwood 
Haigh, Mrs. Dorothy 
Laidman, Miss Maud 
Lamont, Mrs. S. B. 
MacBeth, Miss Nellie 
MacDonald, Mrs. R. J 
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Walsh, Miss Leone 
Ward, Mrs. R. C. 
Weir, Mrs. J E. 
Weldon, Mrs. A. 
Wharry Mrs. J G 
Wightman, Mrs. H. 
Wood, Miss A. 
Yelland, Mrs. E. 


Rogers, Mrs. W 
Sanders, Miss Ada 
Sanders, Mrs. E. C. 
Sifton, Mrs. L. 

Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith, Mrs. J C. 
Smith, Miss Rose 
Spence, Mrs. L. 
Stewart, Miss Sara 
Stone, Miss Alice 
Sutherland, Mrs. F W 
Thomas, Mrs. N 
Vyoyan, Mrs. H. 
Wheaton, Mrs. W C. 
Wooliver, Mrs. W 


Re St. Thomas Women s Art 
Association. 


The membership for 1946-47 
season—62 


This Branch was organized 
on March 26th, 1895, the 
first President being Miss 
Paul. The 50th Anniver- 
sary of the Branch was 
celebrated two years ago. 


SASKATCHEWAN BRANCH 


MacGillivray, Mrs. Hugh 
Martin, Mrs. W W 
McGregor, Mrs. J A. 
Morris, Mrs. F M. 
Parker Mrs.R. J M. 
Rossie, Mrs. E. C. 
Smith, Mrs. J] M. 
Thomson, Mrs. J. A. 
Warren, Mrs. Agnes 
West, Mrs. W E. 


The Galleries looking East from Centre Gallery 


PAINTINGS Representative Examples in both Oil and Water 
Colour, by leading Artists of the Canadian, British, and 
European Schools, always on exhibition 


PRINTS Fine. quality Woodcuts, and Reproductions in Colour 
from Old and Modern Masterpieces, appropriately framed 


RESTORATION Paintings requiring cleaning or restoration should 
be entrusted to proven experts only We have been engaged 
in this highly specialized work since 1898. 


FRAMING Our Framing Department ts staffed by skilled crafts- 
men We specialize in fine hand-carved frames. Restorating 
and regilding of old frames promptly and efficiently executed 


VALUATIONS Individual Works of Art or entire Collections 
for Probate or Insurance 


CARROLL FINE ARTS LTD. 


(Established 1898) 
759 Yonge Street Toronto, Ont. 


] embers of 
Mrs. D. R. 
pean, Mrs. 
yc Richer 
i Willson, 
rs. Ewart 
iltz, Mrs. 
| Washing- 
irs. Edgar 


{1 Robeson, 
Solomon 
jinger, The | 
Bodley and 
Away by 
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letty Shoy- 
fary Dick 
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Time TO STOP HAIR FALLING 


Pember guarantees to stop hair falling when you come to him in time. Do 
not wait until you are bald. Many people have heads of hair today, that did 
not have a hair on their heads, because Mr Pember knows the cause and re- 
moves it. Mr Pember brought the first permanent wave to Canada and the 
first cool wave in ’41 We have first-class equipment for doing permanent 
waves and cool waves of the highest types. We have given over 10,000 Steam 
Waves. This is an excellent wave and very satisfactory for fine hair. Kindly 
call and make your appointment today 


THE W. T. PEMBER STORES, i1D 
129 YONGE STREET TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Best Wishes prom 
ACME FARMERS DAIRY LIMITED 


Quality Guarded Products 


MI. 3541 


C. G. WHEBBY, PHM.B. 


PHARMACIST 


261 AVENUE ROAD 


e Telephones RA. 3892 
e Prescriptions RA. 3866 
e Physicians Call RA. 1866 


TYRRELL’S BOOK SHOP 
Stationery BOOKS Pictures 


Fountain Pens Playing Cards 


820 YONGE ST. TORONTO PHONE KI. 6118 


MITCHELL 
& 
RYERSON 


Insurance Brokers 


90 ADELAIDE FAIRWEATHER 


STREET EAST Limited 
90 Yonge at King 
TORONTO 


MILLINERY 
OF GENUINE 
DISTINCTION 


COSTUME 
JEWELRY 


70 WEST BLOOR ST , TORONTO PHONE RA. 7596 


SO ANNE SHOPPE 


Distinctive Millinery 


1438 YONGE ST. 


FOR WEDDING 

GIFT SUGGESTIONS 

.. - VISIT THE 

COURT OF GIFTS 
and the 


CONTINENTAL SHOP 


at 
BIRKS 
Jewellers and Silversmiths 


Yonge at Temperance 


TORONTO 


Bates and Maddocks 


FUNERAL CHAPEL 


124 Avenue Ad. KI. 4344 
Toronto, Ont. 


KA. 1724 


“The Seal of 
Perfect Baking ” 


Christie’s Biscuits are made from the 
finest ingredients, properly blended 
and perfectly baked. 

Always look for the blue-and-white 
Christie End-Seal when buying biscuits. 
It’s the seal of perfect baking. 


Christie's 
Biscuits 


Rich, rich pink with the 
assuring blue that winks 
Des from diamonds for your 
nails, your lips, 


Lacquer, 75e. Lipstick, $1.25. 
Smart Set— Lacquer, Lipstick, 
Tunncote, $2.15. 


McGILLIVRAY BROTHERS LIMITED 
360 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 


... the wool 
that will not 
shrink! 


"REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF 
KROY UNSHRINKABLE WOOLS LTD, 


KROY UNSHRINKABLE WOOLS LIMITED 
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“Character Clothes for Women” 


a, 
Limited 
1484 YONGE ST., TORONTO MOhawk 3511 
Gonenimentaot For consistent first-class work 
callon::. 
“HAINES FOR W. C. ROUTLEY 
FRAMES” ROOFING AND 
SHEET METAL WORK 
899 Yonge St. MI. 4527 488 Symington Ave. LL. 2260 
Compliments of 
te er ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. 
LIMITED 
W. L. SOMERVILLE 
EVERYTHING FOR THE 
ARCHITECTS 
ARTIST 
1104 Bay St. Toronto 1 KING ST WEST ADelaide 8351 
MAKE IT YOURSELF — 
’ 
A L L E N S We have what you require for 
CLIMATE TESTED PRODUCTS hand-made Christmas presents. 
Fancy Papers and Materials, 
Consult us for all Tinsels, Etc. Flock all colours 
Painting Requirements and Pottery Glazes. 
| The George Allen Co., Ltd. THE E. HARRIS CO. 
{ MI. 1163-64 159-161 Kendal Ave. 73 King St E. AD. 9453 E 
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Commercial and Industrial Installations and Repairs 
STACEY ELECTRIC 
1821 GERRARD ST. EAST 
Grover 9977 - 3362 


Complete Service to all Makes of Electric Ranges 


Congratulations Compliments 


on your of 


Diamond Jubilee ADA MackENZIE 


LIMITED 


CREED FURS LTD. 22 Bloor St West 


BLOOR STREET 1 Adelaide St West 


TORONTO 


Compliments of 


OSTRANDER’S JEWELLERS 
“4 Gift for Every Occasion” 


1477 YONGE ST. (AT ST. CLAIR) 


PALMER BROWN 


44 BLOOR ST. WEST 
TORONTO, ONT. 
oO 


SUITS MILLINERY 


Compliments of 


THE BORDEN CO. LIMITED 


TORONTO DIVISION 


FLUID MILK 


SPADINA CRESCENT Telephone KI. 6151 


Compliments of 


DYE WORKS LIMITED 


785 YONGE STREET RAndolph 3121 


| fup of 15 
Inducted at 


FASHION CREATORS oF canapa 


TORONTO 


Featuring 
ORIGINAL MARTHA GOWNS 
SUITS AND ACCESSORIES 


59 AVENUE ROAD 


FREE HEARING TESTS 


You need not miss church or theatre because of 
hard-of-hearing. <A certified Sonotone consultant, who 
has helped thousands regain their hearing, will test 
your hearing free and privately He will also show 
you the new Sonotone the hearing aid that you 
can wear all day long and save as much as 2—3 of battery 
costs. Arrange to see the Sonotone, the ‘‘Aristocrat 
of Hearing Aids’ today There is no obligation and 
it takes only nineteen minutes to make you hear again. 


SONOTONE HEARING SERVICE 
229 Yonge Street, Room 203 (Opposite Northways) 


Telephone WAverley 2472 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


| Mede Ea 


Let us help you with your travel plans. 
Our service relieves you of all the 
effort and worry of attention to these 
troublesome details yourself 


AIRLINES « STEAMSHIPS 
CRUISES e HOTELS 


Ciroan TRAVEL SERVICE 


67 Yonge St., Toronto 
Tel: WA. 7552 EL. 5596 


———— nena 


Canadian Art Laboratory 


Manufacturers of 
Fine Artists’ Material 
for over ten years 


96 QUEEN ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CAN. 


Compliments of 


VIENNESE KITCHEN 
3257 YONGE STREET 


Exclusive Pastries and Delicatessen 


Atappy ths Bride 


who plans her Autumn wedd ng now, with S mpson’s 
Bride’s Counse Catering, flowers, nvitations, press not ces, 
persona trousseau . Smpsons Brides Counsel 
takes over a wedding worr es, 
leaving the bride eisure for loveliness. 


' 
np FASHION FLOOR, THE THIRD 


Elgar Among Greatest Composers 
- Kelvin James Tells Lyceum 


Pritts; | hy 


Sir Edward Elgar stands in the 
company of the greatest composers 
py reason of his genius for orches- 
tral writing, declared Mr. BE. Kelvin 
James yesterday aiternoon at the 
Jast meeting for the season of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art As- 
sociation in St. Andrew's United 
Church, Mr. James’ subject, “El- 
gar—the Man and His Music,” was 
jilustrated by recordings. Mrs. E. L. 
Chant was elected president and 
annual reports were presented. 

A frequent mental response to 
the mention of Elgar’s name, said 
Mr. James, is the thought of the 
composition, “Land of Hope and 
Glory.” This, in the speaker's opin- 
ion, is a pity. 

Born near Worcester, England, 
on June 2, 1857, Edward Elgar was 
the son of a man who kept a music 
shop and was also organist in the 
Roman Catholic cathedral in Wor- 
cester. Twice young Edward went 
to London, first to read law, and 
the second time to become a virtu- 
oso, but each time he was disap- 
pointed and returned home. He 
became bandmaster to the Worces- 
ter County Lunatic Asylum and in 
1882, he succeeded his father as 
cathedral organist. 

Made Vow 

Seven years later he married, So 
happy was his marriage that when 
his wife died in 1920, he resolved. 
so Mr. James related, never to write 
music again. This resolve he kept 
until 1929 when he wrote in cele-| 
bration of the recovery of George V, 

Elgar, the speaker remarked, was 
@ man of wide interests. Gigantic 
crossword puzzles amused him, so 
too did horse-racing. He loved all 
music. Once he even sent a tele- 
Blam to Bernard Shaw, advising 
him to buy a certain foxtrot. 

He composed an ode for the coro- 
nation of Edward VIL. two orator- 
jos, The Apostle and The Kingdom, 
and two symphonies. The result of 
his pondering over The Dream of 
Gerontius, was his Guardian Angel, | 
written for Clara Butt. 

Elgar also wrote much choral! 
work for county festivals, Mr. 
James said. He became the first 
professor of music in the University 
of Birmingham, In 1903 he was | 
eee and later became a baro- 

et. | 
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Composed Pic 
Of special interest 
positions played whic 
‘scriptive of persons 
One of these was his wife : 
ee fe himself, early — 
cherishing the belief that son 
inson, Although the instruction is he would be recognized. 
over for the season, said Mrs. Mc- the greatest English musicia 
Laughlin, some of the groups con- the 200 years following t 
tinue to meet every week to finish of Henry Purcell, as: 
their work. An excellent start had |James. For those of 
been made in this craft and some |interested in Elgar’s b 
fine pieces are in the process of | speaker recommen 
being fired at the Smith Potteries, !Green’s and Basil M 
The group hopes that next season In addition to Mrs. Cha s 
funds may be available for the pur- sident, the following offic rs 
chase of a small electric film and a announced elected b om 9 
kickwheel, she said. Mills; Past president, 
Mrs, Kirkland, recording secre- Dillon; 1st vice-president, 
tary, gave @ resume of the pro- A. Wallace; 2nd vice-presid 
grams of the meetings, and, in the O. G. Mills; recording secret 
absence of Mrs. King, correspond- Mrs. M. ¥. Kirkland; correspo 
ing secretary, also read her report. secretary, Mrs. W. H. King; 
Mrs. Murphy, treasurer, noted that surer, Mrs, H. E. Murphy. 
the membership during the past, The following are the members of 
year had been 70. the executive committee: Mrs. DR. 
Mrs. Chant emphasized the ne- Cameron, Mrs. J. P. Mangan, 
cessity of getting new members. She |R. L. Gray, Mrs. Leonard F 
mentioned the fact that three local (archivist), Mrs. Norval W.: 
artists’ work has been included in Mrs, A. W. Harding, Mrs. Ewart 
the exhibit of Canadian women ar- ‘McLaughlin, Mrs. A. G. Hiltz, Mrs 
tist’s pictures now open in the Ri- W.G. Corben, Mrs. H. A. Was 
verside Museum on Riverside Drive, ton, Miss Ada Kelly, Mrs. 
New York City. The artists are Bisch and Mrs. B.A.Brown. 
Mrs, Ewart McLaughlin, Miss Isa- Literary Group Reviews 
bel McLaughlin and Miss Helen Mrs. R. A. Wallace presided 
Stevens, The exhibition is sponsor- the reception of reports. Mrs. 
ed by the Canadian and the Amer-|eron reported that the li 
ican Councils of Women. ' group had nad a membership 
| members, had met four 
reviewed the following boo! 
can Journey by Mrs. Paul Robes 
Head Hunting in the the Sol 
Islands by Caroline Mytinger, 
Messenger by R. V. C. Bodley 
This Too Shall Pass Away 
George Rony. 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, report- 
ing for the ceramics group of 15° 
told of classes being conducted at 
her home, first by Miss Betty Shoy- 
cett and later by Miss Mary Dick 
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| Lyceum Art Club’s New Season 


Opens With an Autumn Tea — 


The broad “lawns ; of “Green- 
briar,’ home of Mr. and Mrs. | 
Ewart MeLaughlin, took on 
autumn shades yesterday after- 
noon when the Lyceum Women’s 
Art Association held a fall tea. 
That summer is over was evinced 
by the predominance of -warm 
dark colours in the little groups 
that buzzed with conversation in 
the house and garden. 

The guests were received by 
Mrs, Ewart McLaughlin, Mrs. 
Emerson Chzent, president of the 
lecal association, and Mrs, Ralph 
Wallace, vice-president, 

Much interest was showin in 
the display of ceramic art by Jar- | 
ko and Nunzia Zavi of Cobourg. | 
Mr Zavi was surrounded by local. 
“potters” anxious to glean advice 
from so fine an artisi. He de- 
plored the cultural apathy of Ca- 
nadians and urged his listeners to 


develop an appreciation of their 
native handicrafts. Mrs. W. S. Mill- 
man and Mrs. Donald Holden were 
on hand with information about the 
local pottery class. i 
Seated in quiet corners the for- 
tune tellers were well patronized. 
Tea was served in the library 
and the dining room. Mrs, Edgar 
Bisch and Mrs, J. N, Willson were |, 
responsible for each room respec- 
tively. Bowls of purple and fuch- 
sia colored flowers with a spike 
of blue here and there and fiank- 


ed with all Jemon colored tapers, 
made eye-catching centrepieces. 
Those presiding at the tea tables |, 
were Mrs. D. R. Cameron, Mrs. 
A. D. Cornett, Mrs. O. G Mills, 


Mrs. R, 8. McLaughlin, Miss May 
Dillon, Mrs. B. A. Brown and 
Mrs, W. G, Corben. 

Serving the guests were the! 
Misses Dorothy Mills, Diana, 
Burns, Marion Irwin, Georgia 
Henderson, Nancy Bisch, Sylvia 
Skinner, Mary McLaughlin, Ann 
Washington, Eleanor Booth and} 
Beverley Lynde. Directing the 
guests as they arrived were the! 
Misses Mary Joe Coppin, Louise 
Henr.-“and Beverley Millman. } 

Mrs, Ewart McLaughlin donat- | 
ed one of her recent oil paintings 
as a lucky prize which was wen 
by Mrs, E, A, Collins) Brock St. | 
E., and presented to her by Mrs. 
R. S. MeLaughlin, Mrs. Chant 
spoke briefly to the members and 
prospective members on the pro-| 
gram of outstanding lecturers 
anticipated for the coming season, 
and tharked the hostess for her 
kindness, Mrs. Leonard Richer 
fo: undertaking the catering ar-| 
rangements, and Mrs, D, R. King, 
the secretary, and her committee. 


Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin has ons 
ciously consented to accept ee 
position of Honorary Presiden oF 
the Oshawa bee of lation, y 

Women’s Art Associall 
ceum e 23 } 
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Cee 
Nancy Pyper Tells Lyceum Club 
Of Her Audience with the Queen 


At last the never-to-be forgotten | 
In her own inimitable way Mrs day arrived when Mrs. Pyper was 
Nancy Pyper told the members ofto have her audience with the 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s Artgqueen. Everybody helped with the 
Association yesterday afternoon Ascrubbing up, pressing and polish-) 
few of her experiences as Publicing and pent up with nervous. ¢x~- 
Relations Officer of the WRENScitement she presented herself: at; 
climaxing her talk with a vivid des- Rniekingham Palace at the door of 
cription of her private audience the Privy Purse. She was conduct- 
with Her Majesty the Queen. ed along crimson-carpeted corri- 
With all the nuances of voice of gorg till she reached the Little 
the actress born, Mrs. Pyper played Drawing-room where the Queen, 
with her audience; «musing them dressed in soft blue with a little 
with the lighter side of life in the shoulder cape of mink, received her. 
Navy and at times bringing them Cares of a Queen 
near to tears. At first she thought the Queen 
She speke of her enlistment days hag not changed since her visit to 
on the H.M.C.S. Connestoga where Canada in 1939, but on talking to 
the floor became the deck, the kit- her she saw anguish behind her 
chen, the galley, and a car waiting eyes, and an unspoken sorrow. For 
at the door was “a tender along~ an hour they talked. Princess Mar- 
side.” |garet Rose, an English rose, came 
Silent Waiting jin. and later Princess Hlizabeth 
Then of the weeks of waiting for) jomed them. 
embarkation at Halifax, and getting! “She is startlingly like her fa-) 
aboard with all the “gear’ and) ther,” Mrs. Pyper said, “and has the 
“clobber.” Shafts of wit pierced! ncble bearing of one who knows her 
. her telling of the grim journey, so| worth. Any solemnity was swept 
that the picture of crowded condi-| away when she ran her fingers 
‘tions, of the blatant P.A. system,) wrough her hair explaining that it, 
of the daily missing meal, all had a) had just been set and she didn’t) 
lighter side. | like it stiff.” 
Passing through the nightmare| Before the interview ended the, 
the brave little ship reached Scvot- Queen spoke of her visit to Canada. 
/ land one rosy morning and the “We all have something we treasure 
banks of Clyde rolled down to en- in our hearts; some lovely thing 
fold her. Excitement ran high as that we keep in a secret place to, 
WRENS and Nursing Sisters got enjoy when we have a few precious, 
their first glimpse of Gurrock. At moments to ourselves. My ‘lovely 
last they were “overseas”. A kiltie thing’ that I shall always cherish is 
band was on the dock, and tamiliar| my tour of Canada and the mem- 
folk tunes set a merry pace till the) ory of her loving people.” 
strains of “O Canada” filled the’ Mrs. Emerson Chant presided at 
morning air. Then home seemed the meeting and thanked the 
far away, and throats, singing -a speaker, who had been introduced 
moment before, became queer and py Mrs. O. G. Mills, for her en- 
lumpy. _gaging talk. Mrs. A. W. Harding) 
Mrs. Pyper finally reached Lon- gaye a reading on Music and Mrs. | 
don after a series of inspections H mw W. Brownlee sang “Since First , 
and receptions aboard the flagship | y Met Thee” ang “Brown Bird”, ac-| 
HM:C.8. Niobe, a fabulous old castle, companied by Mrs. G. R. Booth. 
creaking with legends. Breakfast — 
in the Euston Hotel provided “h’- 
omlette, sossidge, pr fish caike.” 
The first looked something like de-| 
cayeq mustard, the last was a re- 
wugnant thought, and the “sos- 
sidge” turned out to be a “highly 
seasoned mystery with nothing to 
moisten it.” 


A mere foray between the Hu- 
rons, aided by the French, against 
‘the Iroquois Indians, settled the 
| fate of North America and steer- 
ed the cours> of history,revealed 
Professor T, F, Mcllwraith in a 
re iew of early Ontario history 
yesterday afternoon. Mr. Mcell- 
wraith who is a professor of Archae- 
ology and acting Director of the 
Royal Oatario Museum and who 
has been literally digging up his- 
tory all over the Province was 
addressing the Lyceim Club and 
Women’s art associction, 


“Through this wretched little 
skirmish,” he said, “the French 
and the Hurons became allies and 
the Iroquois who were the 
stronger tribe sought the aid of 
the English and Dutch, then liv- 
\ ing fearfully on the fringe of the 
Atlantic. In 350 years the white 
man has imposed his civilization 
and the red man has vanished to 
the outer regions, leaving little 
trace of his existence.” 


Mr, MclIlwraith then unfolded 
the exciting story of uncovering 
an Indian site, the largest known 
so far. just nine miles from Oril- 
lia. In this project which, follow- 
ing a few casual findings, was in- 
stigated by the local Chamber of 
Commerce, he was aided by Miss 

; Margaret Thompson, an advanc- 
ed student of Archaeology, at- 
tached to the Ontario Museum. 

: It was through her enthusiam and 

tireless endeavour that the Pro- 
fessor, some undergraduates and 

a few volunteer helpers started 

with small trowels and grapefruit 
knives to scrape and scratch in 

a sandy pasture field, 

“Thank goodness the Indians 
had no incinerators,” joked the 
Professor, “Nowadays people des- 
pise garbage, but to an = 


oe 


logist it is a Godsend, We scrap- 
ed through 70 feet of 300-year- 
old ashes that had been chucked 
into a gulley, and the yield was 
amazing. 
“We found some 11,000 frag- 
; ments of pottery, cobs of corn 
y and squash and bean seeds, bones 
of deer, beaver and dogs, needles 
made of bone, bits of brass and 
copper, awls set in bone handles 
and beads of shell and stone, 
_ “There was evidence that some 
‘200 houses had stood here, the 
ome of an estimated 4,000 peo- 
le, at a time when the popula- 
tion of Guebec was a mere 290. 
This was undoubtedly Cahiague, 
the place of contact referred to 
vaguely by the 
Champlain.” 
The findings showed that the 
people were poor and ill-fed, That 
they had pride of craftsmanship 
was indicated by the shape andj; 
decoration of the pottery, But the | 


great explorer 


ging U p Canadian History’ 
Subject of Exciting Address 


clay was poor and they took! 
readily to the French cooking 
pots an kettles of copper and’ 


bronze. They treasured the iron, 
awls and instruments that the! 
white man brought with him. 
Gaming dises, prehaps the fore-, 
runners of poker chips, and brok-' 
en pieces of tobacco pipes, evi- 
denced man’s pernicious habits in 
the days before Canadian history 
was written, 


The most exciting find of all. 
was the uncovering of a complete, 
skeleton in a bone pit. The Indi- 
ans held communal buryings 
about every eight or ten years, 
Mr. Mcllwraith explained. So 
that the deceased should not be 
alone in death, their remains 
were buried together at a Feast 
of the Dead held at regular inter-/ 
vals, After being carefully treat-| 
ed to prevent disintegration on 
exposure to the air, the skeleton 
was removed and is now to be 
seen in the Museum. Deductions 
from the rest of the human bones 
show that the span of Hfe was 
very short, there was a prevalence! 
of rheumatism and dental decay, 
and the children suffered malfor- 
mation and deformity, signs of 
the rigors of life, 

Much yet remains to be done 
bef.re we have a complete pic- 
ture of Cahiague but it takes mo- 
ney, time, skill and endless pa- 
tience, concluded the Professor, 
This is untouched Canadian his- 
tory, and it devolves upon the 
archaeologist to reinforce the wri- 
tings of Champlain and the scrappy, 
notes of the first historians and ex-/ 
plorers. | 

Mr, Mellwraith illustrated his 
address with colored slides tak- 
en at the scene of the excavations, 
showing plainly the painstaking 
labour involved in such a project. 
He aiso passed for inspection 
pieces of the pottery found in the 
ancient ash pit. He was introduc- 
ed by Mrs. G. W. Hiltz, and Mrs, | 
Emerson Chant who presided at) 
the meeting, voiced the thanks-of | 
the listeners, | 

Prior to the address Mrs. Keith | 
Gahan and Mrs. EH. G, Storie sang | 
a lilting waltz duet, ““Autumn” by 
Schubert, accompanied by Mrs. G. 
R. Booth, 

Announcement of the various | 
study groups in the process of be. 
ing formed was made by the pre-. 
sident, as follows: Ceramics, to 
meet every Thursday, directed by 
Mrs, Ewart McLaughlin;  Liter- 
ary group, directed by Mrs. D. R. 
Cameron; Drama Group, conven- 
ed by Mrs. W. G. Corben and Art. 
group convened by Mrs. J. N. 
Willson, 


] 


pletion of 
scholarship 


Lyceum Club to Hear 
Director of Museum 


Prof T, F. MeIlwraith who is 
the Keeper of the Ethnological 
collection at the Royal Ontario 
Museum, as well as its acting di- 
rector, is to be the speaker at 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association on Monuay next. 9) 

After graduation at Cambridge. 
University, England, Mr, Meil- 
wraith on his return to Canada, 
interested himself for a number 
of years in a group of coastal In- 
dians in British Columbia known 
as the Bella Coola tribe. 

Last summer a field party was 
sent out to an old Indian site in 
Orillia, and the result of excava- 
tions there will be the subject of 


his address, and will be illusira- 


ted with slides, 


a Nee ome Neen rl tt BY 


Journalist Tells Listeners 
How to Know Good Reading 


In a lecture on contemporary 
literature yesterday afternoon Alice 
Rowe-Sleeman, journalist and lit- 
erary critic gave the members of 
the Lyceum Club and Woman’s Art 
Association some points used by 
critics im making their selections. 


Learning to choose good books is ,, 


an art that comes with practice, 
she said, and referred to the many 
reprints that are available today, 
pointing out that books that we re- 
printed have stood the test of time. 

One of the. important rules of 
reading is to know the author, the 
speaker said. “Study his life, parti- 
cularly his childhood if you would 
seek to understand his writine, An 
author’s education is not as impor- 
tant as his understanaing’' 


IS IT A GOOD BOOK? 
In answer to the question “What 
is considered good reading?” Mrs. 
Rowe-Slgetnan maintained that the 


EMBRACES HISTORY 

“No event is an isolated happen- 
ing,’ she said. “The historian should 
show the inter-dependence of 
events.” 

In reading philosophies the read- 
er has the right to question the 
writer for his authority, she claim-, 


Mrs. Rowe-Sleeman read a short 
passage from The Judge's Story 
by Charles Morgan, to illustrate his 
method of delineating a character. | 
She also read a review by Edith Siv- 
well in the Spectator of Northrup 


Frye’s book, Fearful Symmetry, a 
mental biography of William 
Blake. According to the speaker | 


England is the home of good writ-| 
ing afd the critics are extremely 
discriminating, therefore the reviews 
jaecorded to this book by a Cana- 
dian, place it in the forefront of 
current literature. 

Mrs, Lucas Peacock read a Christ- 


Biography 3 3 
Music is My Life, by Adele 
Hughes; Oscar Wilde, by Hesketh 
Pearson; Fearful Symmetry, 


it 
Northrup Frye; The Making of | 
Canadian, by Florence Randall’ 
Livesay; Edwin J. Pratt, the Man! 
and his Poetry, by Henry Wells and 
Carl Kiinck. 
Philosophy 
School for Parents, by Laycock; 
How to Disappear For an Hour. by 
Geoffrey Hellman; Think and Grow 
Rich, by Napoleon Hill; For Such a 
Time as This, by R. J. Renison; 
Philosopher's Quest, by Irwin Ed- 
man; Screw Tape Letters (Reli- 
gious), by C. F, Lewis; Miracles 
(Religious), by C: F. Lewis; Human 
Destiny, by le Compte de Nouy. 
Wit | 
The Diary of Samuel March- | 
banks, by Robertson Davies: Tea on 
Service, by Robertson Davies: Chin! 
ese Wit and Humor, by George Kao; | 
Father on the Farm, by Kenneth, 


i ©. Cragg; The Owl Pen, by Kenneth) 


writing should stir the curiosity, mas story and in the absence of the! 
whet the appetite, sharpen the cri- president, Mrs. Ralph Wallace. vice- 


Welles; Face Powder and Gun Pow- 
der, by Jean Ellis. 


tieal faculties and absorb the at- 
tention of the ‘reader. immediately. 
The words should be so well chosen 
that no one predominates and the 
combinations of words should have 
beauty. 

In fiction the story should be 
completed and should have balance, 
rhythm and form Historical works, 
she said, call for accuracy. 

The characters may be entirely 
imaginary or they may be taken 
from life and dressed up a little. 
There are two types of delineation, 
—the straight narrative which dis- 
cribes how a character looks and 
acts, and the psychological approach 
which portrays the working of his 
mind, The latter, known and used 
by English 
creeping into the work of Cana- 
dian writers, Whatever the style, 


characters he has portrayed. 


Rowe-Sleeman said that historical 
fiction often masquerades as bio- 
graphy. In her opinion fictionizing 
a figure detracts from its dignity, 
while the plain truth reveals it. 
Biography writing should be vivid 
and fast moving and the character 
should unfold itself to the reader 
in a natural way, without any idio- 
syneracies being pointed out. Judg- 
ment of the character should be 
done shrewdly and historically. 


president, presided. Mrs. L. H. King 
Introduced the speaker, A book prize | 
Was won by Miss Evelyn Gay. 

As a guide to selective reading 
Mrs. Rowe-Sleeman recommended 
the following books, all written with/ 


the idea that literature is an art: | 
Fiction 

The Housé Divided, by Ben Ames 

Williams; Fresh Wind Blowing, by 

Grace Campbell; All This to Keep” 

by Maida Parlow French; Song in 

the Green Thorne Tree (Burn’s life) 


Political 


Speaking Frankly, by James P.| 
Byrnes, 


authors for years is now! 


| by 
much can be learned about an au-| Judge’s Story, by Charles Morgan: 
thor from his attitude toward the| Dirty Eddie (Satire), by 
i: (Nazi 


. In speaking of biography, Mrs.) Fore; 


by James Barke; Dunkerley’s, by 
Howard Spring; Queen’s Folly 
(Queen LHlizabeth) by Elswyth; | 
Thane: Serpents Tooth (Modern 
Toronto) by Isabell Hughes; The 
Provincial Lady, by E. M. Delafield; 
Proud Destiny (Benjamin Franklin) 
Leon Feuchtwanger; The: 


Ludwig 
Benclmans; The Axe of Wandsbek 
Hamburg 1938), by Arnold 
Way of the South, by How- 
ard Odlum; Uneasy Spring, by Rob- : 
ert Molloy; Queen’s Award for 1947, | 
by Ellery Queen; Gay Dogs and| 
Dark Horses, by Illingworth Kerr; 
Lovely is the Lee, by Robert Gib- 
bing; Mr. On Loong (West Indies), | 
by Robert Standish; East Side, West 
Side, by Marcia Davenport; Music , 
at the Close, by Will R. Bind; 

| 


Judgment Glen (Yorkshire, N.S.), 
by Will R. Bird. 
Ly 


| 
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et 


Tae speaker went on ta tell a 


few periinent facts about writing. 
She sald that editors are wonderful 
‘ful people and willing to help a) 
budding author all they can. She 
said that Canadian magazines want 


= . * i 
Lyceum Club Hears ‘How to Write, Cansdian stories by Canadian wrii~ 
By Author of ‘Better Harvest’ 


Miss King warned that UCatia- 


Stressing the importance of being gians must be careful of national’s- 


a Canadian, Miss Violet King, who 

ig a well-known Canadian author 

and writer of the best-seller, “Bet- 

{eee Harve.t”, addressed the mem- 

bers of the Oshawa Lyceum Club 
anud Women’s Art Association yes- 
terday afterncon in the chapel of 
St, Andrew’s United Church. Miss 
Kirg saed that Englsh and 
American writers belisve Ca:iadian 
writers to be more pampered by the 
public than ony others in the 
world. 

The Birth of 2 Bock 

The speaker began her 
‘telling how various well-known au- 
‘thors began their stories and how, 
ppding h’story so fascinating, che 

ad read everything she could and 
made a thorough investigation of 
home management, customs, and 
family life as they were back in the 


me 


ays of our ancesters, and so he- 
an “Better Harvest”, which started 
life originally as a short story. Miss 
‘ing said that she had written 12 
eed when war broke out in 
1939 and she went to work in a 
‘war plant where she remained un- 
til last Fall. 

“Better Harvest” was forgotcen 
until one day, looking through 
some old papers she came upon it 
and after reading over what she 
had previously written she became 
‘so fascinated with the story that 
she carried it in her head and 
wrote during lunch hours, rest per- 
jods, on street cars and on 


it to one publisher and after 
eeks of waiting, had it rejected. 

ut she tried again by sending it to 
Dents Publishing Company and 
hin a week they had offered to 
publish it. ‘I was so scared, I ask- 
ed for it hack,” recalled Miss King. 
But apparently Miss King didn’t 
keep her book for long, because 
“Better Harvest” was published and 


talk by } 


| tig propaganda which goes in hoth 
ears and out the mouth and com- 
pletely misses the heart. She claim- 
ed that flag-waving, soap-box ora- 
tory, or thumbing through history 


books to find how many victories’ 


we have won is not enough. We 

must find the answer to: Am I my 

brother’s keeper? and women sing- 

ly,, and in groups, must voice their 
, protests when Canadians 
show ordinary Christian kiadness 
and humanity to one another and 
| to strangers. 

Canadian writers are deeply 
aware of their responsibility to 
Canada Miss King continued, and 
realize that it is the individual in 
Canada always that counts before 
the group, To have a hea-tay, 
happy nation we must have a ser- 
ene home life and family unity 
intact, she said. Miss King went 
on to say that many Europeans are 
coming to Canada, and that jrst 
' becouse the ch'ldren_of thes2 peo- 
ple are fortunate enough to get an 
education in Canada doesn’t make 
the child supsrior to the parent. 
Sometimes this happens and the 
p2rents kec2>me resentful and hurt 
and antagonistic to Canada and 
therefore refuse to learn the lan- 
guage and in other ways to become 
good Cenadian citizens. 

Mss King pointed out that segre- 


gating people into age groups is a, 


grows up in family life will make 
the best citizen. Canada may be 
regardcj as slow. staid and old- 
fashionei in comparison to the 
Uniied States, she went on, but 
‘when other faster moving nations 
have explcded , Canada will be 
| plodding aleng, slawly but safely. 
Would-Be Writers 

Miss King said that on being 
asked what one had to do or be in 
order to become a writer, she an- 
swered “fret you must want to 


eceme not only a best-seller, but 
‘| “suggested reaciing” in the curricu-| 
lum of required reading for High: 
‘Schools. “Imagine me, who never 
‘Ein finished High Schcol”, Miss 


‘King said frankly, in an interview 
ater, “telling those poor  littlé 
| things about history!” 

. Continuing her talk to the wo- 
en, Miss King went on to say titat 
i Canada was a stepping stone be- 
| tween the old and the new worlds. 


to be told to be proud of his coun- 
ry”, sho sad, “because he is born 


But h 
Ll than prot 


write, enJ secondly, you must be so 
stupid that you wouldn't know that 
you were a failure until your life, 
was done and St. Peter himself told 


“The Canadian child doesn’t have | 


fail to! 


ers and that a short story...) 


about 20 typewritten pages... «)= 


will receive between $700 and $1500. 
each. But Miss King herself felt 

that short stry writing is most un- 

‘satisfactory to the author as it only 

starts to get interesting when it is 

‘over. That too much stress was 

Jaid on success was a pet peeve of 

the speaker. “It is a loss to Canada 

when the individual isn’t doing, 
what he wants to do, for then he 
isn’t wholly satisfied with his lot.” 
and she urged that more people be-— 
gin doing what they want to do, 
“just for the fun of it”. 

Miss King left school several 
years ago to care for her mother 
who had become blind. She is still 
/keeping house for her father and| 
says that she finds plenty of time 
for her writing. She has another | 
book on the way, and has promised 
it to her publisher by May, that it 
might be on the book stands by 
| Ostober. Miss King is very young 
looking and has a manner quite 
lacking in sophistication that one 
feels at once the friendly manner 
mingled with a slight shyness. Miss 
King is Torcnto born and bred and 
has lived there all her life. 

Mrs. Ralph Wallace presided at) 
the meeting in the absence of the 
the president, Mrs. Emer.on 
Chant. Mrs, M. F. Kirkland read | 
the minutes of the last meeting and 
Mrs. Harrison Murphy presented, 
the financial report of the yerr.| 
Mrs. W. H. King read the corras- 
pondence, he had received amcig 
which was a‘letter from Mr. Chyvl- 
ton Corah, the brother of Miss / 1a 
Corah, in reply to a letter of crn- 
dolence sent by the Lyceum C:'1b 
|and Women’s Art Association at ihe 
Cota of Miss Corah’s death. ?} ss 


Corah was a charter member of the 
Oshawa Lyceum Club and a pair ter 
jof some note in Oshawa. In the 
| Club’s Memory Book is her wa er 
color of the Clock Tower of Hamps | 
ton Court Palace. 

Letters of thanks were also re« 
ceived for the prizes donated by 
| the Club to the Collegiate and Vo- 
| cational Institute. The prize win- 
/ners were Miss Joy Twiddie, for). 
Art, and Miss Joy Caley, for Liter« 
ature. These prizes are now called | 
the “Mary Dingnam Prizes’, in 
honour of the esteemed founder of 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association in Canada. 

A letter of greeting for the New 
Year, to the Oshawa Branch of the 
Lyceum Club, was received front 
the president of the Toronto 
| Branch. 

Mrs. Walter Corben read “Indian 
Summer Night” from the book 
“Memories That Live’ by Morgan. 
Powell. Mrs. B. A. Brown introdu- 


ced the speaker of the afternoon, 
At the next meeting Mr. Van Vol- 
kenburg will speak on a Panorama 
of Canadian Art. 


$$ 


By JO ALDWINCKLE 

In a_ straight-from-_the-shoulder 
talk on cultural democracy to the 
members of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association yesterday 
Mr. Herman Voaden, playwright, 
producer and first president of the 
Canadian Arts Council, stated that 
Canada is culturally immature and 
unimportant. He relieved this bleak 
outlock somewhat by tracing what | 
is going on under the surface and 
pointing out that, given adequate | 
encouragement and support, the 
seed will come eventually to flow- 
ering. 

He took as a text the lines from 
Hamlet “Rightly to be great is not 
to stir without great argument”, 
Claiming that this civilization is 
seeking the argument for its time. 
He traced the spread of culture 
through the strata of society, In 
the days of ancient Greece the 
average citizen knew plays, ora- 
tors, sculptors and architects, and 


President of the Arts Council 
Claims Canada Lacks Culture 


Was informed, intelligent and un- 
derstanding, he said. ‘This was a 
3lave state. In Burope learning was 
first the peculiar privilege of the 
dergy, passing to the court, nobles 
ind wealthy as its circles spread to 
“each the upper middle class and 
tradesmen. The genius of our time 
is that every man and woman can 
“know the good life,’ Mr. Voaden 
said. Compare the small group of 
musicians playing chamber music 
for a patron and his guests, the 
chosen few, years ago, with the 


vast audience of millions that to. 3 
symphonies| 4 


day can hear mighty 
over the air waves.” | 

In this the social element, sa. 
much part of the European thea. 
tre is Jacking, and Mr. Voaden 
claimed that ‘some social content 
was necessary in fostering Cana. 
dian art, literature and drama. 
Judging by pre-war European 
Standards he claimed that theatre 
prices on this continent were too 
high, “They are at a peak at To. 


ronto’s only theatre and in New ’ 


York they are out of sight,” he 
Said. Theatres in Europe he found 
to be subsidized by as much as| 
from 30 to 80 percent by the state. | 

During the war years in England, 
when morale was at a low ebb, far. 
sighted individuals gave of their 
Private means to bring musie and 
the theatre to people who were shut 
off from them, Thus developed 
C.E.M.A.—the Council for the En_ 
couragement of Music 
which the government 


of Great Britain. 

%™ the spring of 1944 a move was 
made toward establishing a 
tional arts co 


of 15 peeaniza. 
s summer a, brief 


presented the House 


Commons and a three-hour debate! 
took place between legislators and 
artists, and although some boards 
have been set up, the results in On. 
tario particularly are intangible 
and “Canadians suffer malnutrition 
culturally.” 

Mr. Voaden elaborated on this by 
saying that while communities are 
being denied the arts, thousands of 
creative people could not find an 
outlet or an audience for what they 
have to offer. To this end he com-| 
mended the development of Com-' 
munity Centres, because he said 
art must rub shoulders with educa- 
tion and other forms of recreation. 

Without attempting to force cul- 
ture the intelligent minority must! 
make its voice heard in demanding 
higher standards from the press and| 
the radio and must “stir not with-| 
out great argument.” | 

The speaker, who is a Canadian, 
delegate to U.N.E.S.C.O. was intro-} 
duced by Mrs. Ralph Wallace, and) 
Mrs. Emerson Chant who presided, 
moved a vote of thanks. Before the 
lecture Mrs. J. B, Cooke, accom. 
panied by Mrs. George Booth sang 
“Brown Bird Singing” and “Sun. 
shine of Your Smile’. During a 
short business meeting the execu. 
tive alloted a sum for the purchase 
of equipment for the ceramics group, 


HERMAN VYOADEN 


and Arts, president of the Canadian Arts | 
L took over Council, who will speak in St. An- 
and reformed as the Arts Council drew’s Church on Monday after- 


noon, .Dramatist, play producer and | 
educationist Mr. Yoaden was one of ! 
Beas na_| Canada’s five delegates to the Paris 
mission in Canada,| conference of UNESCO (United Na. 
tions Educational 
Cultural Organization) 
of ber, 


Scientific and, 


last Decem- 


wu 


Noted Playwright 
Coming Here to Speak | 


Mr. Herman Voaden, playwright 
and producer, will address the 
members of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association next 
Monday afternoon in St. Andrew’s” 
Church. Mr. Voaden has written. | ty 
and produced five plays, “Rocks”,) 
“Harth-Song”’, “Hill-Land”, “Mur- a 
der Pattern” and “Ascend as the . 
Sun”; a dramatization of Maria 
Chapdelaine and two dance dramas, 
Romeo and Juliet and The Masque 
of the Red Death. His most recent 
works are a pageant adaption of 
E. J. Pratt’s Breboeuf and His 
Brethren, and an opera libretto, 
The Prodigal Son, with music by 
Frederick Jacobi. He has edited | 
four volumes of plays for school 
and community use. 

An enthusiastic leader of the 
movement to bring the arts closer 
to the people, Herman Voaden : 
is well known in the Canadian the- 
atre. As the first prestdent of the 
Canadian Arts Council, he is vital- 
ly interested in stimulating and 
promoting creative work in drama, 
music and other arts in Canada. 

Mr. Voaden’s grandparents came 
from Devonshire, England. His 
father, Dr. Arhtur Voaden, was a 
noted educationalist who lived at 
St. Thomas, Ont., where Herman 
Voaden was born in 1903. A gradu- 
ate of Queen’s University, Mr. Voa- 
den is Director of English at Cen- 
tral High School of Commerce, 
Toronto, where he has pioneered in | 
dramatics in the educational field. 
For 15 years play production has 
ea a reguiar place on his curricu- 
um. 

Many teachers, writers and com- 
munity theatre workers have been 
trained in Mr, Voaden’s play work- 
shop. He has done much to en- 
courage a native drama in Can- 
ada, As a producer and playwright 
he has been interested in new forms 
and techniques, and in the “sym- 
phonic” blending of the arts in “a 


theatre. 
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as he recalled the early days of the 
roup of Seven, of which he was 
one, for the benefit of the Lyceum 


Club and Woman’s Art Association | 


in St. Andrew’s Sunday schooi room 
yesterday afternoon. Me explained 


that until about 1913, except for, 


Paul Kane and Cornelius Kreighof, 
nobody was painting Canada as 
Canadians see it. Paintings had 
strong French, English or Dutch 
influence and the style of Canadian 
artists was judged by the same 
standards as Buropean art. 
Several virile young Canadians 


were striking out on their own and | 


painting what they saw, and more 
important, what they felt, in strong 
bright colors. Fortunately at this 
time Dr, Jackson recalled, art had a 
generous patron in Dr. McCallum 
of Toronto who financed a studio 
building, and drew together under 
its roof such luminaries as J. E. H. 
MacDonald, Lawren Harris, Arthur 
Lismer and the speaker himself, 
all bent on capturing the elusive 
beauty of rock and pine and wind- 
swept waters for the rest of the 
world to see. 

Sharing a studio for brief spells 
when necessity drove him into the 
city, was an unknown, Tom Thomp- 
son. who was quietly working away 
making sketch after sketch till he 
brought the preath of Algonquin to 
canvas. A hunter and fisherman, 
the outdoors claimed him forever 
when he was drowned in 1917. From 
then on, Dr. Jackson said, Algon- 
quin was regarded as Thompson’s 
country and the seekers turned to- 
ward other fields. Dr. Jackson and 
Lawren Harris ventured to Algoma 
and lived in a box car on a siding 
where MacDonald often joined 
them, Where Harris was hardy and 
inventive; MacDonald wags helpless 
and a responsibility, yet it was Mac_ 
Donald who succeeded in bringing 
out the beauty of Algoma in his 
paintings. 

From Algoma the intrepid artists 
went to the north shore of Lake 
Superior where they were faced 
with unbelievable hardship. “Har. 
ris was a great optimist”, declared 
Dr. Jackson, “according to him, it 
was always going to clear up and 
get warmer.” This youthful enthus- 
jlasm did not deceive Arthur Lismer 
who joined the pair, and he paint- 
ed from imagination inside the tent 
in which they lived, while Harris 
and Jackson went off te get caught 
in the rain and chilled to the mar- 


row. 

' “It was exciting country and the 
hardships were worth enduring for 
the inspiration it kindled,” recalled 
the speaker. 


In search of the true Canada Dr.| Michael and St. George, was intro. 
| Lawren Harris travel- x EI 
i mped be- | and Mrs. Emerson Chant, 


Jackson 


- ; 7 
A boyish “enthusiasm for adven- | 
ng into the wilds permeated the | 

iscences of Dr. A. Y. Jackson) 


H 


| 


Mr. A, Y. Jackson O.S.A., R.C.A,, 
LL.D., C.MG has painted more var- 
fied landscapes in Canada than a 
other artist He has been twice 
the Arctic; once with Sir Frederic! 
Banting and once with lLawren 
Harris. He has painted in Labrador, 
the Cariboo, Quebec and the Mari- 


times ang me made a trio on the 


the government. 

He has been teaching at the 
Banff School of Fine Art during 
the summer course. A veteran of 


ed and commissioned to paint war 
scenes for the government, Recent. 
ly at an investiture in Ottawa he 
was honored with a C/M.G. 


DR. A. Y. JACKSON 
Dean of Canadian artists’ 


ing a flat site on which to camp, 
and the trials of water and wood 
shortages. 

But through all this sketches! 
were being made that would be 
worked up into full size canvasses 
of the Canadian vista, Three times 
Dr.- Jackson went into the Arctic! 
and he also flew from Edmonton) 
to Great Bear Lake and stayed six 
weeks at Eldorado mine. From 
there he went to the Alaska High. 
way via Whitehorse, and down the_ 
Highway to Peace River, “painting 
frenziedly at every turn of the 
road.” 

“Tf nothing else the Group of Sev- | 
en has put Canada onthe map geo- 
graphically,” the whimsical speak- 
er concluded, knowing, but in his) 
modesty refraining from adding 
that the group of Seven also gave} 
Canadian art an individuality. 

Following the address Dr. Jack- 
son showed slides of paintings by | 
the original members of the group i 
whose names every Canadian should | 
have on the tip of his tongue. They’ / 
were Arthur Lismer, Lawren Har- 


ris, A. Y. Jackson, J. E. H. MacDon-_\ 

ald, F, H. Varley, F. H. Johnston 

and Frank Carmichael. | 
A. Y. Jackson OSA, RCA,, 

LLD., who was recently invested | 

with the order of Companion of St. 


duced by Mrs. Hwart MeLaughlin, 
resident! 
| the "DY | | 


ft 


Alaska Highway to get sketches for} 


the first world war he was wound. | 


ey 
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_MONDAY, APRIL 12, 


Home Decoration, 
Presented to 


Lyceum Art Club 


As the waitmer weather steals 
on us and the earth changes its 
coat, exer'y woman gets an urge 
to change her wardrobe and every- 
thing about her, and so it is that 
at this time of the year that home- 
makers turn their homes inside out 
and rooms take on a surprising 
‘new look.’ With all this vague 
something in the air it was most 
timely that the members of the 
Lyceum Club and Woman’s Art 
Association were addressed yester- 
day afternoon by Dorothy Lash 
Colquhoun of the Homemakers’ 
Department of the Robert Simp- 
son Company, Toronto. 

Mrs. Colquhoun is a real home- 
ynaker’s advisor and her days are 
filled finding solutions to knotty 
problems on interior decorating. 
She brought along her numerous 
gadgets which had proved them- 
selves answers to a housewife’s 
prayer. 

First of these was a “Header,” 
a wide strip of material to be 
stitehed flat to the top of curtains. 
In this strip are little channels in 
which metal grips can be so placed 
as to distribute the fullness evenly 
or in a variety of ways, groups of 
pleats .or box pleats. Another 
“Header” was made of a similar 
Strip with slots cut out to permit 
the gathers on the right side to 
rome close. The joy of these 
gadgets is that they can be slip- 
ed out and replaced after laund- 
aring the curtains without sewing. 

Both wooden and plastic rings 
are being used for holding drapes, 
valances and swags, Mrs. Colqu- 
houn said, and showed some dif- 
ferent types of heavy rings and 
fascinating plastic “arms.” How 
these holders and rings can be 
used to good effect was shown in 
a number of colored sketches® of 
window arrangements that the 
speaker held up for her audience 
jo see. Big picture windows, 
leaded windows and awkward 
dormers were all “dressed” in 
pleasing styles in a variety of 
materials, 
| Mrs. Colquhoun mentioned that 


gingham is being used widely this | 


year for curtains, bedspreads and 

trim, but she maintained that 

there is no iron-clad rule about 
| 


—w— 
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Classical Music 


: 


what is good and what is not. | 
Whatever suits the house and |i 
pleases the owner is right, she 
said. 

As a point of interest she told 
her listeners what other women ! 
were doing. with their homes. One ; 
has grown ivy up the sides and 
across the top of a big picture} 
window, whieh for her particular | 
room, overlooking a lake, is far 
more attractive than any curtains. 

Another has a small one-room 
apartment which she has painted 
grey-pink, with a ruby red dress- 
ing room, Over her bed on which 
she spread a red corduroy cover 
was a small but obtrusive window. 
She turned the window into a niche 
for a branching driftwood log, 
bleached bone white, on which she 
hung all manner of gay trinkets. 
The same adventurer painted her | 


kitchen floor green, then splatter- 
ed brushfuls of different colors 
over it, getting a colorful hit-and- 
miss effect. 

Paint works miracles on-all sorts 
of things, Mrs. Colquhoun de- 
elared, recalling a log cabin that 
she visits where pickle kegs and 
‘ironing tables have been treated 


and decorated, and. serve as coffee 
and cocktail tables, most success- 
fully. 

She concluded by recommending 
the following books: “Interior 
Decorating,” by Homes and Gar- 
dens Magazine; “How To Make 
Your Home Attractive,’ by Kate 
Harvey; “The Cook is in the Par- 
lor,” by Marguerite McCarthy, 
and “Casserole Cookery,” by 
Marion Tracey. 

Prior to the delightful talk a 
social tea was held in ihe chapel. 
The members and guests were: 
greeted by Mrs. Emerson Chant, 
president, and Mrs. J. Norvall 
Willson and Miss May Dillon 
poured tea. ; 

Following Mrs. Colquhoun’s talk, 
Mr, Albert Robinson, field repre- | 
sentative of Community Concert | 
Service spoke briefly on the three, 
kinds of music—“foot,” “heart” 
and “head” and how all may un- 
derstand and enjoy them. A! 
seund film showing six famous 


artists in recital brought the 
afternoon to a close. 
| 


| 
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To Speak Here 


MES, JOHN DAVIDSON 


noted lecturer who Will review Re- 
becca West’s book “Khe Meaning 
of Treason” on Monday afternoon 
in St. Andrew's Church. Recognized 
as an authority on international 
affairs Mrs. Davidson’s visit has 
been arranged by the Lyceum Club 
and Women’s Art Association. 

—Photo by Norma Featherston Cowley 
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= By SOPHIE BROWNLEE 
' Mrs. John Davidson, well-known 
_as_ an authority on international 
| affairs and as a radio commenta- 
Fae reviewed and interpreted Re- 
ecca West’s book, The Meaning 
of Treason, for the members of 
the Oshawa Lyceum Club, yester- 
day afternoon at the annual meet- 
ing held in the chapel of St. An- 
drew’s United Church. 

“Treason becomes common, 
stated Mrs. Davidson, “when a 
nation becomes, to use Rebecca 
West’s words, ‘involved in convul- 
|sions of History.’” She went on 
}to say that historians all agree 
| that the world is coming to the end 
of an era... the age of the ma- 
|chine. The speaker used the 
author’s words to describe the 
meaning of being a traitor as “a 
dark travesty of a legitmate hate.” 
|Great people don’t hate but a 
(traitor has “a dark travesty of 
|a legitimate hate.” Great people 
lon’t hate but a traitor is born 
ith a tremendous desire for power 
and he walks around with death 
in him. she said. * 

_ Convulsions of History 
_ “When one’s foundations are in- 
secure,” she went on, “strange 
things happen, and our age has 
produced mindless, possessionless, 
| traditionless people.” These people 
are unable to read the meaning 
“of events, as they are happening 


ted 


| 


to-day. 
) Mrs. Davidson pointed out that 
she wanted her audience to keep 
in mind the phrase, “convulsions of 
History.” With this in mind she 
went on to tell the stories of the 
three traitors described in\ Rebec- 
ca West’s book: William Joyce, 
John Amery and Dr. Allan N. May. 
_ She dealt most fully with the 
life of William Joyce, telling why 
| he became a traitor. William Joyce 
| was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
|a slum child, of Irish parentage, 
‘and when he went with his pa- 
rents, back to Ireland he was 
awn because he was born to love 
and adore power, ineluctably into 
Jreland’s tragedy. As he delivered 
the news to Britain during the 
last war, over a German network, 
of British failures, thus trying to 
unsettle British morale, his voice 
suggested a great handsome man. 
‘but the author describes him as 
| “hopelessly out of proportion.” 


Reed Wl, 2.8 
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Mrs. John Davidson Interprets 
| ‘The Meaning of Treason’ 
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It is an interesting fact to note, 
stated the speaker, that the laws 
of treason in Great Britain have 
not changed since 1351. However 
a Canadian may be tried and pun- 
ished as a British traitor in Bri- 
tain. 

Finally in 1945, Joyce and his 


of a British fascist, and of whom 
he was extremely fond, took to 


second wife, who was the daughter! | 


Scientist’s Living Death —r 
Dr. Allan N, May became senior 
physicist at a very early age, and 
“approximately $600 and a bottle! 
of whiskey was sufficient to get 
him to reveal the news of an im- 
portant secret element to an ene-~ 
my agent,” Mrs. Davidson said. His 
punishment was ten years of penal 
servitude at hard labour. This was | 
infinitely worse than death for 
such a man with his great mind. 
Mrs. Davidson pointed out that!’ 
there were two kinds of peuple: 
'those who believe in a series of , 
answered prayers and those to 


the woods. There they met some 
British soldiers, and when Joyce! 
spoke, his voice so well-known on 
radio gave him away, and he was 
taken back to England, where, af- 
ter four months, he was sentenced 
to hang. While in prison awaiting | 
his execution he wrote a fascinat- 
ing document, but this could never 
be great, because a great mind has 
a moral film around it, said the 
speaker, and this Joyce did not 
have, 


Turns to Memoirs 

“Joyee was catalogued,” says 
Miss West, in her book. But Joyce's 
overpowering desire for notoriety 
had been appeased. He was allowed 
to write his memoirs, and to sce 
his wife and so satisfied was he 
that he gained weight during hig 
wait for death, and even became 
attractive in appearance. “England 
had provided him with the supreme 
right of man to explain himself,” 
stated the speaker. “He was satis 
fied.” 

Briefly, Mrs. Davidson outlined 
John Amery’s downfall, explaininr 


tod-indulgent parents. He had the 
great capacity to do everything 
wrong. He hated Russia, and he 
was prevailed upon by the German 
to draft boys in concentration 
camps to fight the Russians. He 
was finally tried for treason and 
sentenced to hang. At the end of 


ty to plead guilty, and was willing 
to pay the price of a life so disas- 
trously spent. 

spent. 

Mrs. Davidson was most vehea 
ment in her protestations against 
the too young boys who join the 
forces. She said that we are res- 
ponsible for the punishments which 
come to these young people when 
We condone their lying in order to 
enter the armed forces. | 


aan Y 


whom life is a burden. 

Rebecca West ends her book on 
a magnificent crescendo, said Mrs. || 
Davidson, by pointing out that 
there is a responsibility towards 
a traitor that is potential in our 
milst. Those with talent should be 
generously rewarded and those) 
with no special talent should a 
honored for they add graciousness 
to a nation. “A nation must be 
a hearth,’ concluded the speaker. 
“Rebecca West is a writer in depth, | 


showing us all that we must have 
clues to our purpose in life.” 


came when he was refused entry 
in 
school, because he had before he 
w 
British of his own people. Thus 
having once been a traitor, Britain | 
could never be sure that he would 
that he was born of wealthy and Bot 
oO 

on Iveland and when she compro- 
mised with Ireland, he became bit- 
« ter. He joined the British fascists 
In «+ 
fighting and Jew-baiting. 


his life he at I 2 integri- P¥ 
east had the integri Italy and Germany. He owned a 


Joins British Fascists | 
His first great disappointment 


to the British officers training 


as 16 been an informer to the 


be one again. His ideal was 
e Britain impose her power 


1922 to 1925, and loved street- 


He again joined the fascists in 
1930, but they were not so popular 
now, since their uprismg in 


German-financed newspaper, The 
Helmsman, and a store where he 
sold all sorts of street-fighting 
weapons. When he set sail for Ger- 
many just before the outbreak of 
war, he lied about his birthplace. 
He claimed to be British, when he | 
was American. Thus it was that 
Joyce was tried as a British traitor. | 
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Executive for Next Season 


Mrs. Emerson L. Chant was re- 
elected president of the Oshawa 
Lyceum Club at the annual meet- 
ing held yesterday afternoon in the 
chapel of St. Andrew’s United 
Church. Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin 
was again named as honorary pre- 
sident, and Miss May Dillon as 
past president. 

Other officers named to the ex- 
ecutive were as follows: first vice- 
president—Mrs. R.A. Wallace; sec- 
ond vice-president—Mrs. O. . 
Mills; recording secretary—Mrs. 
Glen Henry; corresponding secre- 
tary—Mrs. W. H. King; treasurer 
—Mrs. L. S. Peacock; archivist— 
Mrs. Leonard Richer. Representa- 
tives appointed included: Mrs. Alex 
Ross, Miss Florence Armstrong, 
Mrs. Edgar Bisch, Mrs. Leo Gray, 
Mus. Andrew Harding, Mrs. W. G. 
Corben, Mrs. Harry James, Mrs. 
J. C. Fetterly, Mrs. Norval Will- 
son, Mrs. J. P. Mangan. 

The annual reports for 1947-48 
were presented by Mrs. M. F. Kirk- 
land, recording secretary; Mrs. D. 
R. Cameron, reading group leader; 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, convener 
of Arts and Crafts committee, in 
the absence of Mrs. McLaughlin, 
read by Mrs. R. A. Wallace; Mrs. 
O. G. Mills, convener of the pro- 
gram committee. 

In the secretary’s report, Mrs. 
Kirkland stated that in September 
the Lyceum Club began its acti- 
vities with a tea held at the home 
of Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin. There 
were eight regular meetings and 
seven executive meetings held dur- 
ing the year. The membership was 


During the season the Lyceum 
Club has had such outstanding 
speaker’ as: Nancy Piper, Public 
Relations Officer of the WRENS 
during World War II; Dr. T. H. 
Mellwraithe, a director of the 
Royal Ontario Museum; Mrs. 
Rowe-Sleeman, of Toronto Lyceum 
Club; Miss Violet King, author of 
“Better Harvest,” a Canadian best 
seller; Mr. He®man Voaden, play- 
wright and producer, and first pre- 
sident of the Canadian Art Coun- 
cil; Dr. A. Y. Jackson, Canadian 
artist; Dorothy Lash Calquhoun, 
of the Homemakers’ Department 
of the Robert Simpson Company. 

Two five-dollar prizes were 
given to the O.C.V.I. for the out- 


standing pupils in Art and Litera- | 
ture. A donation of $100.00 was i 


made to the ceramics group of 
which Mrs. Ewart Mclaughlin is 
director. 


For the season of 1947-48, Mrs. 


Cameron reported that the reading 
group ae of 16 members 
and held five meetings. At the 


December meeting the winter pro- 
gram was arranged, The story read 
was, The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty, by James Thurber. and an 
essay, What Makes a Good Book 


Great, by Somerset Maugham. In } 


January were realings from, The 


Animal Farn’ by George Orwell, | 


a whimsical and amusing small 
book describing the developments 
of dictatorship among the animals 
on the farm. The main topic at 
this meeting was a review of Mrs. 
H. R. Trevor-Roper’s book, The 
Last Days of Hitler. 

In February readings were taken 
from, A Treasury of Laughter, and 
as the main topic, Peace of Mind, 
by Dr. Joshua Liebmann. The 
March review consisted of Paul 
Gallico’s, Confession of a Story 
Writer, which consists of a short 
autobiographical sketch and 24 of 
his short stories with an introduc- 
tion to each telling how he came 
to write it. At the final meeting 
in April, the book reviewed was, 
Mind and Body by Dr. Flanders 
Dunbar, which dealt with psychoso- 
matic medicine. 


Concisely Mrs. McLaughlin pre- 
sented her report as follows: “Dur- 
ing the season there has been a 
sustained interest in the ceramic 
project. Those taking part have 
learned not only to spin up a vase 
or plate or jug, but are learning 
something of the great art of glaz- 
ing the ware. One could spend a 
lifetime at this craft, as a great 
many people have in the past, and 
still not know everything about it. 
We are reviving this ancient and 


noble craft in our ceramic studio. | 
It is hard work but exciting and} 


creatively satisfying. 

“Our position financially is fair, 
Operating losses for the season, 
not including electricity used for 
wheel and kiln, are $29.69. Out- 
standing inlebtedness on perma- 
nent equipment, $285.31.” 

Credit was given to Mrs. W. H. 
King, corresponding secretary, by 
Mrs. O. G. Mills, who gave the 
report of the program committee, 
for her co-operation. The programs 
presented represented well the va- 
rious interests of the Lyceum Club: 
Literature: Miss Violet King, Mrs. 
John Davidson, Mrs. Rowe-Slee- 
man; Drama: Nancy Piper; 
Science: Professor Mcellwraithe, 
Unesco: Mr. Herman Voaden; 
Homemaking: Mrs.  Lash-Cal- 
quhoun; Art: A. G. Jackson. 

The treasurer’s report was given 
by Mrs. Harrison Murphy. 

Mrs. Grant Chant announced 
that there would be two garden 
parties: one is being given by the 
Toronto Lyceum Club on Wednes- 
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Display of Antique 


Many Visitors to Lyceum June Tea © 


The spacious, beautifully treed 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. Alex Ross, 


ipa a Road,/made @ delightful quisite vari-colored paper weights, j 
setting for the June Tea of the Ly- | ereen Venetian pieces, candy striped _ 
ceum Club and Women's Art Asso-| overlay vase. 


ciation yesterday afternoon. The 


the hostess, Mrs. Alex Ross, receiv- 


rarden. 
cao pies aat the gard sandwich glass, lace pattern, milk 
The focal point of interest of the glass in S pattern, plates and color- 
ed goblets. 


afternoon was the gorgeous display 
of antique glass collected from the 
club members and friends. 


Mrs. F. C. Fisher and Mrs. O. G. : 
blue and cranberry pieces. 


Mills were in charge of the display. 
Their ready knowledge of antique 
glass enlightened the questioning 
lovers of the antique, 

The following contributed to the 
display: 

Mrs. B. A. Brown—Beautiful am- 
ber jug; green Venetian dish. 

Mrs. G. D. Conant—Two pieces 
from the collection of Princess 
Dimidoff as well as other rare old 
family pieces. 

Mrs. E, L. Chant—-Rare  black- 
berry lamp. 

Mrs. F. G. Fisher—Bearvtiful col- | 
lection of colored and ‘patterned 
salts; four blue stiegel tumplers. 

Mrs. R. W. Graham — oes 
(horn of plenty). 

Mrs. John Gordon—saenem per- 
fume bottle. 

Mrs, Howard James — Special 
pink overlay jug. 

Mrs. Uriah Jones — Several pieces 
from her collection of etched glass. 

Mrs. W. H. Karn — Four pieces 
lof blue glass. 
| Mrs. W. H. King — Amberina 
jug and glass, clear glass cupid ard 
venus jug. 

Mrs. M. F. Kirkland — Amber |. 


piece in daisy and button pattern. 


Mrs. Leigh—Mallory-English glass 
, decanter and finger bow. 
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' goblet. 


president, Mrs. E. L. Chant with and milk glass, sample goblet and 
4 sherbet fruit pattern. 


museum pieces, blue and wine. 


Glass Attracts 


Jl 


Miss May Mitchell — Etched glass 


Mrs. R. 8S. McLaughlin — Ex-| 


1 


Mrs. R. A. McMullen — Frosted | 


Mrs. ©. G. Mills — Authentic 


Mrs. E. G. Nichols — Two goblets, 
Mrs. Alex Ross — Outstanding 


Mr. Alex Ross -—— An early Ameri- 
can combination of frosted and 
elear glass with rare interlocking 
chain, 

Mrs. J. Ross Stevenson — Clear 
glass, fruit pattern. 

Mrs. W. A. Wecker — Venetian 
glass. 

Mrs. H. A. Washington — Two 
exquisite Amberina jugs. 

Ladies pouring tea were: Mrs. R. 
A. Wallace and Mrs. B. A. Brown; 
Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin and Miss 
May Dillon; Mrs, W. G. Corben and 
Mrs. W. H. King. 

Those assisting Mrs. Leonard } 
Richer in the dining room were: 
Mrs. Norval Willson, Mrs. W. G. 
Rapley, Mrs. E. H. Winter, Mrs. M. | 
F. Kirkland, Mrs. H. E. Murphy, 
Mrs. Glen Henry, Mrs. R. E. M. 
Mullen, Mrs. R. A. Wallace, Mrs. A. | 
W. Harding, Mrs. C. E. Mellveen, 
Mrs. Victor Stroud, Mrs. G. K. Rob- 
ertson and Mrs, H. A. Washington. | 

The treaturer, Mrs. Lucas Peacock 
was assisted by Mrs. R. L. Gray, and 
the floral arrangements which evok- 
ed much admiration were by Ms 
B. A. Brown. 
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Jewel trimming, irridescent se- 
ins, soutache braid and rhine- 
‘Stones will play a big part in the 
coming winter styles as indicated 
in the Fashion Review presented 
| by Fox's Ladies’ Wear, under the 
auspices of the Lyceum Art Club 
last night. Circular and flared skirts 


predominate; waistlines are neat 
and normal, shoulders wide and 
moderately padded, despite the 
threat of natural shoulders; and 


lengths have settled at ten or twelve 
inches from the floor. 

Favorite fabric for day wear is 
fine textined wool, which is also 
‘staying on past five o’clock.’ For 
‘the cocktail hour, for dinner or for 
‘a formal gown satin and taffeta 
take first place. 

Claret, a neutral wine shade good 
with black, brown or grey, was 
much in evidence; all shades of 
brown, from beige to mocha, and 
black. 

Among the daytime dresses a 
classic model of sea-foam green 
sheer wool and a swing skirt design 
in claret with a pleated hem, won 
applause. Most unusual was the 
black Cossack dress which had deep 
cuffs and a wide hem of soutache 
braid resembling Persian lamb, 
Worn with a wide-brimmed, black 
hat, it was a ‘conversation piece.’ 

An elegant suit of beige wool had 
bands of bronze beading across the 
pocket-tops—which were removable 
for less dressy wear. A matching 
hat with a dipping bronze ostrich 
plume completed this arresting cos- 
tume. A sophisticated suit of black 
French wool faille had revers of 
black velvet, and mink tails trim- 
med the scarf-ends of a russet 
brown model. 

All-Occasion Coats 


Coats were fitted and full skirt- 
ed, or free swinging from the shoul- 
ders. Several had hoods, lined with 
velvet and one, in a bright wine 
shade, had a shawl collar of Arctic 
fox. 

A black, chantilly-lace-over-blush 
taffeta party frock, styled with the 
tiniest cap sleeves and long basque, 
would have delighted the heart of 
any “teen-ager, while the winter- 
white creation with the skilfully 
draped, slim skirt, 


would please 
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Highlight First Fall Fashion Show 
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those wanting something ‘smooth.’ 

Other favorites were a ballerina -— 
cocktail suit In steel grey slipper 
satin, the skirt of which was 
stitched and tucked; a black corded 
taffeta with an insertion at the 
hipline of black velvet embroidered 
with irridescent sequins; and a shot 
taffeta cocktail suit with lame 
bands in the blouse. 

Hats worn with these dresses and 
suits were head-hugging models, 
mostly sweeping to one side with) 
unusual arrangements of ostrich 
plumes or coque feathers. They 
were supplied by Frederick Charles 
of Toronto. Make-up was by Eliza- 
beth Arden in her new Crimson 
Lilac, and the handbags and jewel- 
lery were used by the courtesy of 
Bassett Bros., Oshawa. | 

Romantic Formals 

Sighs of admiration greeted the 
parade of formal gowns, the first 
of which was of flowing bronze net 
—strapless, with a triple-tiered 
skirt and a matching miantilla. For 
the young matron there was an in- 
viting pearl grey model with elabo- 
vate beading at the deep square | 
neck and at the hip. This gown had. 
long sleeves and a sweeping skirt, 

A black slipper satin gown with 
a very full skirt had an off-the- 
shoulder fichu neckline, and a 
slim-fiting black model had un- | 
usual embroidery in turquoise 
beads on one shoulder and the op- | 
posite sleeve. 

The stage was set with Grecian 
Dillars and steps, flanked with 
flowers against black curtains, and 
the long runway gave the packed 
audience excellent opportunity to 
view the models, among whom was 
Miss Margaret Buchanan of Osh- 
awa. 

The commentator was Mr. Trav- 
ers Fox who was introduced by 
Mrs. Emerson L. Chant, president 
of the Lyceum Art Club. : 

A string ensemble of local musi-— 
cians supplied a musical back- 
ground and Miss Elinor Booth, ac- 
companied by Mrs. G. R. Booth, 
sang “My Johann,” “It's a Grand 
Night for Singing” and “Little 
Dutch Shoes.” 

Members of the Lyceum Art Club 
who were responsible for the suc- 
cess of the presentation included 
Mrs. Emerson Chant, Mrs. W. G. 
Corben, Mrs. W. G. Rapley. Mrs. 
B. A. Brown, Mrs. W. A. Wecker, 
Mrs Oscar Mills, Mrs. Edgar Bisch, 
and Mrs. W. H. King. They were as- 
sisted by Mrs. Lucas Peacock, Mrs. 
Leo Gray, Mrs. A. W. Harding, 
Mrs. Ralph Wallace, Mrs. V. G.| 
Stroud, Mrs. E. F. Cuthbertson, |' 


and Miss Dorothy Mills. 
The usherettes were the Misses. 
Virginia Karn, Beverley Dixon. 
Betty McGill, Audrey English, June 
Umphrey, Dorothy Currell, Nancy 
Burns and Ann Harris. 
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Speaker-Author With Pet Goats _ R 


KENNETH McNEILL WELLS 
+ + 


+ - 
Woodcuts by Lucille Oille Wells 
are on display this week in the 


MeNeill Wells, author of The Owl 
Pen and husband of Lucille Oille, 
will be the speaker at next Mon- 
day’s meeting of the Lyceum Club 
and Women’s Art Association, 
which is to be held in the chapel 
of St. Andrew’s United Church, be- 
ginning at 3 p.m. 


+ } 


Author of Current Best-Seller | 
To Address Women’s Art Assoc.| 
=a aa? pe 


Kenneth McNeill Wells, author 
of what might well be termed a 
Canadian best seller, “The Owl 
Pen,” will be the speaker on Mon- 


day afternoon, at the opening meet- 
ing of the 1948-49 Lyceum Club and 
; Women’s Art Association of Cana- 
|da, Oshawa branch. 
| In the Owl Pen Mr. Wells, a 
young Canadian newspaperman, 
tells how he and his artist-wife, 
Lucille Oille, moved and rebuilt the 
old cabin and realized their dream 
of living in the country. They 
bought chickens, ducks, goats and 
bees, and none of these creatures 
behaved the way the reference 
books said they should. The be- 
haviour of the goats caused roars 
of laughter. the chickens reduced 
them to tears, and the bees left 
them smarting. But they remain- 
ed undaunted and now consider 
themselves seasoned farmers. 

Light-hearted and entertaining, 
The Owl Pen describes the duties 
and pleasures of country living im 
all seasons, It is a beautiful book 
and one which all country and 
would-be* country dwellers will en- 
joy. 

Kenneth McNeill was born in 


1905 in the Ontario village of 
Mitchel, of United Empire Loyal- 
ist stock. A Wells died with Brock 
at Queenston Heights. A Wells 
was the first bursar of one of Ca-| 
nada’s most famous private schools 
A Wells was one of the rabble tha 
stood with William Lyon Mecken- 
zie at Montgomery’s Tavern. Now 
a Wells keeps bees at Mendonte, 
near the town of Orillia to which 
his parents moved when he was 
less than two years old. 

Lucille Oille, was born in Toron+ 
to in 1912, the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished doctor. 

After his marriage to Lucille 
Oille, they lived for awhile in a 
cabin in the backwoods, then spent 
a@ year in Orillia, before finding 
and building their home, The Owl, 
Pen. When war intervened, Ken- 
neth went overseas and Lucy kept 
the farm going. She has learned | 
to feed goats, chickens, ducks, to 
endure bees, extract honey, garden, 
build dams, shingle, dig ditches, 
and shoot rabbits. He turned down | 
a good newspaper job when he got | 
home in order to return to the four | 
acres of Eden which he and Lucy 
call The Owl Pen, and where, ve | 
the gods willing, they hope to stay. | 


Oshawa Public Library. They are| 
of particular interest as Kenneth | 
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“When your fortune has been 
“made or lost, when you have 
achieved Success or given up, when 
' your mink coat or your pair of ov- 

eralls is worn out, you will dream 
back to some Eden of flowers and 
fields,” claimed Mr. Kenneth Mc- 
Neill Wells, advocate of the sim- 
ple life, in an address to the mem- 
bers of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association yester- 
day afternoon. 

Mr. Wells, for many years on the 
staff of a metropolitan daily paper, 

| felt the urge that he says lies with- 

/ in all men to return to Mother 

| Earth, and he and his wife who 

| fortunately was of the same mind, 
found an old house, built of pine 
logs which they bought for $15 and 
decided to call home. 

The snag was that it had to be 
“moved from the site within six 
weeks. Discovering some . waste 
Jand near Mecdonte, that “was full 
of stumps and bugs, starved the 
sheep and wouldn’t grow a thing.” 
the Wells recognized this as just 
the location they wanted, and here 
they would sit and “let the world 
go by.” 

This was not, as Mr. Wells ex- 
plained an escape from reality, ra- 
ther was it the escape to reality. 
Because here they came up with 
first causes, essentials and the ele- 
ments of living. 

Ever since Adam and Eve were 
@riven out of the Garden of Eden 
for their indiscretion, man has 
dreamed back to that garden, Mr 
‘Wells said, yet he has striven to 
make the re-incarnaiion of that 
garden impossible. Man has been 
given everything to make that 
garden yet he he has turned his 
pack on it and flockéd into villag- 
es until they became towns, and 
turned towns into cities. 

Incongruously, he has chosen the 
most fertile places for his cities, Mr. 
Wells continued, covering the ver- 
dant grass with asphalt and con- 
crete, cutting down trees and dig- 
ging into the earth for metals. 
“Men build cities,’ he said, ‘yet 
they hate cities.” 

“Our relatives cautioned us and 
our friends sighed over us,’ the 
speaker related, “yet such is the 
fundamental interest in the simple 
life that three thousand visitors 

| found their way to our Eden last 
summer.” 

"It is interesting to us to see the 
ypes that sought us out,” he con- 
“ued. “We had the president. of 

yen at the janitor, but few 

_ We had the execu- 

satiated with 
to offer and the 
en up hope of 
: wi | have 
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not yet grasped the theory of Tho-}~— 


reau, that counts a man wealthy 
by the fewness of his wants,” he, 
said. “They are imbued with the 
importance of the clash of na- 
tions, whereas to us the most im- 
portant and exciting thing is to 
see life growing and reaching its 
purpose.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wells. have a whole- 
hearted respect for the farmer folk 
they have come to know. “We came 
from the city with fresh eyes,” he 
said. ‘“‘We have seen more than the! 
farmers, because there is no Eden 
for them on concession lines. They| 
have to work too hard.” 

“To us it is all an adventure. We 
have our goats for milk and amuse-. 
ment. Our ducks, Van Kleek and| 
his son, Van Kluk. with their wives | 
and families; our hens and roost- 
ers, and the "pees. To us they are 
all personalities.” 

Mr. Wells concluded his descrip- 
tion of life at The Owl Pen by re- 
lating the story of his dog “Thund- 
er” and the dramatic circumstances 
that led to his being sent away 
from the master and mistress who 
loved him. 

One morning recently in a heavy 
fog a neighbor had approached, 
and appearing suddenly without 
warning, the dog had attacked her 
as an intruder. Rather than have 
“Thunder” suffer the mysterious 
fate of a “vicious” dog, the Wells | 
sent him hundreds of miles away 
to a dog fancier where he will live 
comfortable and gradually forget 
them. 

Such is the difference in their set | 
of values that to the Wells the loss 
of “Thunder” is an _ unhealed 
wound. No advocate of the simple! 
life could have made his point! 
more plain, and many eyes were 
brimming with tears as the story 
ended. 

Mrs. E, L. Chant presided and 
welcomed the new members to this, | 
the opening meeting of the season. 
Mrs. Glen Henry read the minutes 
and Mrs. Lucas Peacock gave the 
treasurer’s report. Mrs. W. H. King 
read the roster of speakers tenta- 
tively arranged for the season. 

An enjoyable part of the pro- 
gram was the contralto solo sung 
by Mrs. Jack Reid and accompani- | 
ed by Mrs. J. R. Booth. Mrs, Reid | 
sang Alone and Yet Alive, an aria, 
and two shorter extracts all from | 
the Mikado and sung by Katisha, | 
which part Mrs. Reid played suc- 
cessfully in the recent local pro- 
duction. | 

Mrs. Chant announced that Mrs. | 
O. G. Mills would convene the lit- | 
erary group and Mrs. Ewart Mc- 
Laughlin the ceramic group this | 
season. Both groups are open to] 
members of the association. | 
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Members ‘of Lyceum Club Taken 


On a Travelogue of Italy 


The Oshawa members of the Ly-: amused at his description of the: 


ceum Club and Women’s Art Asso- 
ciation were taken on a sight-see- 
ing trip through Italy by the Rev. 
H. D. Cleverdon yesterday after- 


noon. Mr. Cleverdon, rector of | through the Arch of Constantine 


Christ Memorial Church, served as 
a padre in Sicily and Italy and 
prought back with him lasting 
memories of the wonders of that 
classic land glimpsed through the 
fog of war. 

Taking his listeners first to Syra- 
cuse he spoke of the cathedral of 
Santa Maria built on the actual 
structure of a temple of Apollo. 
Walls were built between the exist- 
ng pillars, he said, and decorated 
vith murals, one of which depicted 
he landing of St. Paul at Syracuse 
on his way to Rome. 

From there he transported his 
audience to Naples, which he found 
badly devasted, but which he said 
showed signs of being an industrial 
rity and an active seaport. He de- 
scribed the magnificent theatre of 
San Carlos de Bourbon built for 
King Charles IM in 1737. Oval 
shaped, six storeys of private boxes 
‘ine the sides. It is lavishly decor- 
ated with crystal and mirrors, pre- 
senting a dazzling effect when bril- 
liantly illuminated. Mr. Cleverdon 
said he enjoyed a performance ot 
Rigoletto while seated in the royal 
box which is still draped in purple 
velvet and bears the king’s crown. 
It was also said of King Charles 
that he caused the architect, An- 
gelo Carasali to build a secret 
passage under the road from his 
palace directly into the royal box. 

Ancient City Of Pompeii 

Pompeii was the next stop en 
route, and while Mr, Cleverdon was 
in the vicinity Mount Vesuvius 
poured out one of its erratic erup- 
tions of ash. The dirt and filth 
hung in the air for an area of 50 
miles. Mr. Cleverdon told a ro- 
mantic tale of old Pompeii which 
was destroyed by this same ash 
2,000 years ago. 

Careful excavating has laid bare 
almost the entire city, he said, with 
its outer walls 20 feet thick, its 
arena, amphitheatre and temple, 


He was amazed at the modern, 


planning of this ancient city, re- 
marking on the fine stone roads 
with storm sewers and catch traps 
which carried away the garbage 
which was presumably thrown from 


é street. He ie payee the home 


windows which looked onto 


ancient kitchen, complete with, 
counters and built-in cupboards. 

All Roads Lead To Rome | 

Mr. Cleverdon entered Rome 


by way of Cassino. The emperor 
Constantine announced that the 
arch was to celebrate the accept-/ 
ance of Christianity within the 
Roman Empire, actually it was to: 
commemorate his victories over his| 
enemies. The mighty Coliseum at- | 
tracted Mr. Cleverdon and he found 
it easy he said, to people it with 
thousands of lusty Romans. betting 
on their favorite gladiators and 
yelling for more Christians to be 
thrown to the snarling lions. 

The main street of Rome is the 
Corso Umberto I at the end of 
which stands a memorial to Vit- 
torio Emmanuel I which Mr. Clev- | 
erdon described as a modern mon- 
strosity. Fifty tons of bronze were | 
used to make the gigantic eques- | 
trian statue of the former king of | 
Italy under which rests the body of 
the unknown warrior of World War 
I. At the other end of the Corso is 
the Piazzo di Populo, where Shelley 
and Keats once lived, and nearby is 
the little Protestant church in. 
which Keats is buried. 

The origin of the name Rome is} 
lost, Mr. Cleverdon explained. Roma j 
in Italian spelled backwards, is 
Amor, the Latin for love, but leg- 
end has it that the secret was 
thidden by the priests of Castor and 
Pollux, the heavenly twins. 

Mrs. W. G. Corben introduced 


Mr, Cleverdon, whose informal talk 


was greatly enjoyed. | 
Christmas Carols And Tea 

A Yuletide atmosphere was intro- 
duced by the entrance of the choir 
boys from St. George’s Anglican’ 
Church who sang carols, old and 
new, accompanied by Mr. Leon| 
Nash, their choirmaster. The solos/ 
were sung by Master Alan Beard. 

ater a reception tea for new! 
members was held. Glowing Christ-| 
mas trees lighted the room and a) 
Silvered tree adorned with all-red 
lights centred the table. Traditional 
red candles, and sleighs bearing. 
candy vanes drawn by reindeer| 
completed the scheme. Mrs. W. H. 
King and Mrs. H. P. Schell poured 
tea. 

Mrs. Emerson Chant presided at, 
the meeting and voiced the ap- 
preciation of the club of the co- 
operation of the Times-Gazette in 
printing the current cpera_ at the 

olitan, New York, in time’ 
Saturday’s lish a 


ary 


Mary MacKinnon Shore held her 
audience, members of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Asociation, 
enthralled at a Jecture-recital in St. 
Andrew’s United Church yesterday 
afternoon. A member of the faculty 
of the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto, Mrs. Shore engaged the 
immediate attention of her listeners 
with a short piano recital. 

She opend the program with a 
prelude by Pasquini arranged by 
Isador Phillippe, the 80 year old 
maestro who still journeys each 
week from New York to the Mont- 
real Conservatory. This little Italian 
cameo was played in a delightful 
singing tone, to be followed by 
Brahms’ arrangement of a Gavotte 
by Gluck, with a harp-like quality. 

The Mozart Fantasie in C Minor 
was the biggest work on the pro- 
gram and its haunting theme was 
played with strength and precision, 
coming again and again through 
the shadowy substance of the com- 
position, It was a pleasure to watch 
the artist's hands as she played, 
relaxed, yet controlled and devoid 
of mannerisms. 

From the modern school Mrs. 
Shore chose The Litle White 
Donkey by Ibert, a gay little affair 
relying for effect on light cantering 
hoof-beats with an occasiorral side- 
kick and a final shy. To conclude 
she played Jardins Sous la Pluie 
(Gardens Under the Rain) by De- 
bussy, a tone poem of lashing rain 
and bending boughs. 

Leaving the audience wanting 
more music Mrs. Shore, who was 
wearing a long black gown accented 
with scrolls of gold sequins and 


gems, took the platform and started. 


to relate the highlights of her visit 
to England and Scotland last sum- 
mer. In no time her listeners were 
as engrossed in her story as they 
had been in her music. 

She was a guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Christie, patrons of the Glyn- 
debourne Orchestra and Opera 
Company. who hold a yearly festival 
in the theatre adjoining their 
manor house near Lewes, Sussex. 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducted on 
several occasions and the company 
was honored by a visit from H.R.H. 
Princess Margaret, who seemed a 
“very sweet girl, and not at all 
harum-scarum.” 

Of her visit to England Mrs, 
Shore remembered clearly her day 
at Lord’s watching the Eton-Har- 
row cricket match, Eton’s famous 
4th of June Speecn Day; King's 
College Chapel, Cambridge, which 
has lately had its stained glass 
windows replaced and been refur- 
bished; Clovelly in Devonshire with 
tts cobbled main street winding up 
to steeply from the harbour that 
donkeys with panniers are still the 
best means of transport. Of London 
she spoke with affection. “Don’t let 
anyone tell you there isn’t much 
sign of destruction,” she said, “every 
way you turn in the old London 
there are great gaps, which give 
you a moment’s sadness.” 
Rehearsals for the opera at the 
oming Edinburgh festival were a 
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Listeners With Words and Music. 


source of stimulation ana iIun to 
Mrs. Shore. Forty guests of mixed | 
nationalities were staying at Glyn- 
debourne, all working together to 
make music. 

Mrs. Shore's description of Edin- 
burgh warmed the cockles of the | 
heart of every Scot present andi 
gave all a great sense of pride. It 
had been the idea of Mrs. John 
Christie to hold a festival of music, | 
drama and art, comparable to the 
Salsburg festival in the Scottish 
capital, and a happy choice it turn- 
ed out to be. The native hospitality 
knew no bounds and the city itself) 
was g proud sight with flower beds 
and hanging bowls in the main 
street, and the flags of all nations | 
at every standard. 

The famous flower clock was) 
planted in a design bearing the. 
names of Greig, Liszt, Brahms and | 
Verdi in yellow and blue and the 
bank itself in which the clock is 
set spelled the names of other com- 
posers and musical instruments in 
flowers and tiny plants, 

The opening ceremony, held in 
St. Giles Cathedral, was led by a 
procession of dignitaries in their 
robes and wigs, lasting fully twenty 
minutes, and heralded by a fan- 
fare of trumpets in a far off gal- 
lery ‘neath one of the many arch- 
ways of stone. i 

The feast of music, folk dancing, 
ballet and drama crowded into 
those three weeks will be a lifelong 
memory, Mrs. Shore said, and 
crowning it ail was the picture of 
the floodlit castle dominating the 
city. yet at night hanging as it were 
in midair like an enchanted realm. 

She spoke warmly of the Royal 
Mile, of Calton Hill, of Arthur’s 
Seat and the shops on Princes 
Street, all colored by tartans and 
kilts worn by men and boys at, 
every turn, and a bus ride to the! 
Trossachs was a never-to~be-for-| 
gotten experience. 

Two.events in the festival she 
recalled in particular—the medieval | 
morality play “The Three Estates” 
by David Lindsay which may hbe- 
come a permanent part of the fes- 
tival, and an all-Chopin concert 
played by 80-year-old Alfred Cortot. 
In 1848 Chopin, himself, gave a 
concert in Edinburgh, and Cortot 
played the identical program add- 
ing the Funeral March in homage 
to the deathless composer. 

Mrs, Shore brought her listeners 
back to Canada by air, and al- 
though as she said, it had been the 
joy of a lifetime to go to Britain 
and see and hear so much beauty, 
when the plane flew over the St. 
Lawrence and she saw Canada so 
wide and free beneath her, she was 
proud to come back. 

Mrs, J. P. Mangan introduced the 
speaker who was born in Calgary 
and has studied in the United 
States and Europe. Mrs. Emerson 
Chant presided and read a few 
lines on Humility. She also express- 
ed the thanks of the members to 
Mrs. B. A. Brown and Mrs. H. A. 
Washington for arranging the 
Christmas tea party last month. 


Speaker A Asserts aon F World 


__ Is+Erratic, but Sound and Good 


B 

“In his own dynamic fashion 
pierced by a keen wit and softened 
by personal experiences and rem- 
iniscences, the Rev. Norman Raw- 
3on painted a word picture of the 
world we live in for the members 
of the Lyceum Club and Women’s 


Art aciati yesterday after- 
Sh 

“The ( in a mess.” he de- 
clared, “but the heart of the world 
is right, Maybe we are all confused 
outwardly, but inwardly the core 
is sound.” As an example of this 
Mr. Rawson spoke of the world 
wide indignation and sorrow at the 
false trial and wrongful imprison- 

rent of Cardinal Mindszenty, 

rhichi has stabbed the world awake 
far more suddenly than any march- 
ing of Russian troops. 

_ Mr. Rawson pinned his hopes on 
the “imponderable human equa- 
tion” saying that the hopes of the 

world will be lost only when human 
a lations fail. Hitler failed and 
even Mr. Dewey slipped up on this 
unknown element, but Churchill 
gambled on it while “Britain held 
the bridge that gave mankind the 
chance to save the world, Although 
the Americans are the most lovable 
and altruistic people they have a 
sad ignorance of foreign affairs,” 
he Canadians are a little bet- 
, but the British people, whose 
ies xildren are scattered round the 

lobe, are far ahead in internation- 

“understanding. Re 


| 


Mr. Rawson declared that hu-. 
manity had not been able to keep 
pace wita all the innovations and 
gadgets that had been introduced! 
to make man’s Hfe happier. “But 
are we any happier?” he demand- 
ed. “The world of industry is 
geared to a colossal output, yet 
judging so-called big business men 
by their moral concept, their eth- , 
ical standards and Christian at-_ 
titudes I find them but pygmies” | 
he said. 


Rawson advised his listeners to! 
treasure their children, and hold | 
dear the intangible things of life. | 


in a home he maintained, home is! 
the touchstone of our civilization.” 
“Give more to life; do not make, 
success alone your goal, and spend 
more time cultivating friends than 
making contacts, were some of the 
percepts offered by this student of , 
human nature. Man has come to) 


place to sleep, and the masses will 
demand not more work, but more 
leisure, Enjoy what you have, he 
urged and share your enjoyment 
with your friends, that the free, 

wholesome way of life may go be- 
yond your home into civic and even 
national circles, ever widening to 
international spheres. 


In conclusion he quoted: 

“He has achieved success who has 
lived well, laughed often and loved 
much; who has gained the respect 
of intelligent men and the love of 
little children; who has left the 
world better than he found it, 
whether by an improved poppy, 4 
perfect poem or a rescued soul; 
,who fas always looked for the best 
in others, and given the best he 
‘had; whose life was an inspiration 
and whose memory a benediction.” 

Mrs. Emerson Chant presided, 
and the secretary and treasurer 
gave their reports. Mrs, W. R. 
Johnstone who is the convener of 
the literary group read an extract 
from Endymion by Keats, The 
speaker was introduced very cap- 
ably by Mrs. Alfred Austin. 


Stressing the human _ element | 
that can set the world to rights Mr, | 


“There is no substitute for parents | 


realize, he said, that there is some- | 
thing beyond a pay cheque and a, 


OO 


In an earnest and sincere man- 
ner Etienne Petitjean, French art- 
ist to note, described the trend in 
modern art to the members of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association yesterday afternoon. 
He illustrated his talk with color- 


eq slides of paintings by Venard, 
Gris, Picasso, Braque, Beauchamp, 
Rouault and others, but did not 
attempt to clarify or interpret 
them. 

“T do not explain them,” he smi- 
led. “Either you like them, or you 
do not. They have a message for 
you or they have not, that is all.” 

He took as his theme a card 
game in which there was much 
confusion among the players, all of 
whom had different systems and 
some acknowledged cheating. The 
four Jacks remained paramount, 
however, and he identified them as 


Acadeism. Surrealism, Abstraction-_ 


ism and Expressionism. 


The First Jack 


Acadeism or the Jack of Clubs 
was an-excellent Jack to play a 


hundred years ago, he said, when | 


studious copying produced crafts- 


men who followed ithe dictate of | 


the old masters. 

“Refrain from ail acts of insub- 
ordination; don’t let your imagina- 
tion go beyond the limit of your 
sight.” This dictatorship led to ev- 
entual reaction and gave birth to 
the impressionist school. 

“Cezanne, shy and proud, who 

died forty years ago, held all the 
Jacks,” M. Pettijean said,” and it 
was he who was responsible for all 
the new trends.” He gave up copy- 
ing and started to give impressions. 
Qrhers followed—Gauguin, who de- 
viared that nature was abstract 
and painting on a flat surface 
should not try to be dimensional; 
Picasso, Braque and the Fauvists 
who made Cubism tamous by sub- 
limating the object to form and 
line. 
The strict rules of Cubism have 
@isappeared, but its influence re- 
mained everywhere, the speaker 
contended, adding that Picasso 
changed his styles many times, but 
never mishandled his vibrant color 
‘schemes. Braque’s work was more 
logical and subdued in color. 


AK leidoscope of Modern Painting 
_ Presented by Noted French Artist\ 


/ Grand Homone Matisse 

| Matisse, now in his mid-seyen- 
! ties, has reached the stage at 
‘which he says a painting must 
evoke the deep satisfaction of 
peace and purity of mind, but the 
“Head of & Woman” thrown by the 
projector showed that Matisse had 
not always felt that wuy. 

The Jack of Diamonds was re- 
presented by Surrealism. which. ac- 
cording to the artist “is a state of 
mind rather than a technique.” 
“Consciousness is not always right,” | 
its followers claim, “therefore let 
us give dreams a chance.” Leaders 
in this field, which includes Au- 
tomatism, are Salvador Dali, Miro 
and Beauchamp. 

The Jack of Hearts represened 
abstract paintings. “Abstraction is 
one of the important phases of at- 
tention and in its highest form it 
constitutes one of the more ad- 
vanced mental activities” is the 
definition in the dictionary, and 
according to art it is the highest 
intellectual form, to be tackled on-| 
ly by the mature artist M. Petti- 
jean stipulated, adding that ab- 
stract was not to be confused with 
non-objective art. 
| “In our game of cards the Jack 

of Spades is Expressionism, which 
j is again a state of mind, but un- 
like Surrealism, which is subcons- 
| cious—is very conscious. The art- 
ists in this school want to express 
opinions and ideals. They are in- 
terested in the workings of the 
mind and human ideals. It is a 
school that is getting more and 
mcre popular,” the speaker said. 
“Fear, anxiety and hope are all 
problems of expressionist painting 
and are leading to a great renais- 
sance, conceived by that shy man, 
Cezanne.” | 

Appealing Paintings 

M. Petitjean, besides showing 
slides of paintings by many of the 
_artists mentioned prefaced his lec- 
ture by showing three of his own 
paintings which were much ad- 
mired. He was introduced by Mrs. 
J. A. Aldwinckle, and Mrs. Emerson 
Chant, who presided, expressed the 
appreciation of the audience. 

Mrs, Ralph Wallace, a member of | 
the ceramic group gave a vivid des- 
cription of the activities of the 
group, which meets on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons at the 
home of Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin. 
| She had on display several charm- 
|ing pottery bowls and trays made 
by the members, and demonstrat- 
ed with some clay and a wheel the 
intricacies of this engaging hobby. 

| 
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for wealth or pleasure, the world, 
could break up his plans, put. 1f he) 
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> “We all want to love and ve 
‘loved for ourselves, but friendship 
is hard work.’ Mrs, Chamberlain | 


disease that must be overcome if. 
4 we. choose to be individuals. Unfor-) 


of to ke abd Othe average  pet-| 


er latent talent. Start thinking 
gbour your ‘Hellos' and “Thank- 
you's’ and see ii a brighter, more 
confident you does not simerge.” 

Mrs, Emerson Chant presided ang | 
thanked the speaker for her in- | 
suructive talk, She also announced 
plans were being made for a 
oo} garden tea in the early summer anc 
0! « fashion show in the autumn, 


“a reminded members of the Dominion; 
| pramia Festival being held in To- 


n 
| forms. 


Mrs. J. A. Aldwinckle read a copy, 


the Attorney-General, the Hon, Les-| 
lie Blackwell, protesting the closing 


Association by the Lord's Day Alh-. 
‘ance. The members are sending in! 
‘a petition in the form of post cards. ' 

Mrs. May Henry read the minutes | 
and a letter of appreciation trom 


ot 
ur- 


purchased for members oi the cera- 
mie group. = 9 : 
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Professor Gives L: 


ing was the subject of a seasonal 
address given the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association, yester- 
day afternoon, by Professor Rich- 
ard Merrill Saunders. Professor 
Saunders, author of “Flashing 
Wings’ has been a keen observer 
of birds for years, and much of the 
charm of his talk was his own in-. 
fectious enthusiasm. 


For all that there are two schools) 
lof thought about bird-watchers, ie.) 
those who arise before the dawn to 
make their silent way through, 
“smelly, noisesome places” and) 
those with the “tea-party attitude 
‘who perambulate where birds are 
reported to be” there is a growing 
interest in birds and their habits, 
the professor stated, and verified 
his statement by the fact that the 
Toronto Field Naturalist Club which | 
had a membership of less than one, 
hundred, twenty years ago, mow 
‘numbers one thousand. 

| “Why look at birds?” he asked, 
and proceeded to give five satisfy- 
ing answers. The first reason is the 
appearance of the unexpected. To 
explain this he related several in- 
stances in which he had seen rare’ 
birds like Arctic Red Polls. a 
Screech Owl and a Bald-headed 
Eagle on main thoroughfares. To 
do this, he maintained, one must 
adopt an attitude of mind “‘to ex- 
pect the unexpected”. 

“Hundreds of people must have 
heard the screech owl,” he said, 
“put not expecting any such thing, 
to them it registered as automobile 
brakes.” 

Then there was the thrill of dis- 
covery which fired beginner and 
old-stager alike, the speaker said. 
He described a grey, bleak, Feb- 
Tuary day which he had spent! 
roaming along Highland Creek. 
Just as he was turning homeward a. 
flash of white in a cedar clump) 
caught his attention and he was 
rewarded by the sight of a Golden- | 
crowned Kinglet, whose bright 
crown had appeared white on such 
a dark day. Another surprise was 
the hidden white egret feathers of 
the drag Bittern, which can change 
itself from a heavy, nondescript 
‘bird into a creature of light and 
delicacy. 
| The thill of discovery was never- 
ending, the professor affirmed, ad- 
ding that he had found a positive 
delight in seeing recently, for the) 
\first time, a male Chickadee feed-| 
ing its mate. 

A third good reason for birding| 
Was to assuage the atavistic urge to! 


hii - 


Five Reasons 


iy; 
P 5 F 
‘The excitement of bird watch- 
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The appeal of beauty was the! 
fourth strong point put forward by, 


‘the bird-lover. “If you have seen 
la thousand swans flying in line 


across Lake Erie or a million star- 
lings swirling like smoke _ over 
'Goat Island, Niagara Falls, or 
\watched the speed and precision 
(of a sparrow-hawk, you must have 
‘marvelled at the display,” he said. 
“The music of a thousand throats) 
at dawn, and the thrushes’ song| 
iat eventide, is undeniable pbeauty,, 
and beside the bird itself the 
watcher is instilled with the beauty 
of the setting in spring, summer, 
jautumn or winter.” 

“There are many who wish to} 
seek, find and enjoy but not to 
kill,” Mr, Saunders said, “and this 
includes photographers, bird ar- 
tists, observers and recorders”. He 
related an adventure in South 
Carolina on the trail of the rare 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker. “Tt is not 
necessary to go so far away,” he 
laughed, ‘there is good hunting in! 
your own nearby marshes and 
lakeshore. 


The fifth point in the lure of bird 
watching was a realizaiion of the 
balance of nature and an innate! 
sense of harmony the professor de- 
clared. He spoke of the regular mi-| 
grations, of the taking up of terri-| 
tories and the exactitude of bird/ 
life. It was this exactitude, he said. 
that brought the same robins back 
to the same gardens year after 
year, and made the Golden Plover, 
that nested in the Arctic fly to the! 
tip of Nova Scotia, where he could! 
make his fill of berries prepara-| 
tory to his flight to the Pampas of 
the argentine, | 

The study of birds he quoted “is 
the key whereby I might unlock 
eternal things” and in that order | 
universal, he concluded “harmony. 
prevails.” 

Professor Saunders was intro- 
duced by Mrs. George Hiltz, who 
spoke of his many scholastic and 
academic qualifications, and Mrs. 
E. L. Chant expressed the thanks 
of those present. 
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ac Ecommittee submitted the slate of - = 7. 

Ly ceum Clab Elects — officers for the next season. an — 
slate was adopted. unanimously. 

Mrs. R. A. Wallace Mrs. Wallace assumed the presi- 
a aaa | qe and thanked the members 
Mrs. R. A. Wallace was elected| for the honor they had bestowed 
president of the Lyceum Club and, on her. 


Women’s Art Association at the an- | 
nual meeting held yesterday af- 
ternoon. Mrs. Wallace succeeds 
Mrs. Emerson Chant who has pre-| 


Interesting reports were given by} 
the secretary, treasurer and con-/ 
venors of the various groups. In her; 
report, Mrs. G. A. Henry stated! 


\that six meetings had been held, 


Sided for the past two seasons. 
ie during the season introducing) 


ispeakers dealing with music, paint-| 
ing, pioneering, psychology and) é 
| travel. 

Mrs. Walter Johnson reported on| 
the activities of the reading group 
and Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin de- 
| scribed the work of the ceramic 
group which is going steadily ahead.) 


‘NDI Wray x 
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Other officers elected were Hon. 
president, Mrs. R. S. MdLaughlin; 
past-president, Mrs. E. L. Chant; 
ist vice-president, Mrs. W. G. Cor- 
ben; 2nd vice-president, Mrs. O. G. 
Mills; recording secretary, Mrs. G. 
A. Henry; corresponding secretary, } 

Miss Evelyn Everson; treasurer, 
Mrs. L. S. Peacock; archivist, Mrs. Vi Y | 
Leonard Richer; members’ repre-: | 

At the Lyceum Tea—to he haat 
tomorrow afternoon at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alex Ross, Ross- 


sentatives, Mrs. J. P. Mangan, Mrs. 
Alex Ross, Mrs. W. H. James, Mrs. 
A. W. Harding, Mrs. Edgar Bisch, 


Mrs. J. Norval Willson, Mrs. R. L. “a 


Gray, Mrs. W. H. King, Mrs. E. F. 
Cuthbertson and Mrs. J. C. Fetter- 
ley. 
| Mrs. O. G. Mills paid a tribute to, 
‘the retiring president, Mrs. Chant,| 
land to the retiring corresponding 
jsecretary, Mrs. W. H. King, and on 
behalf of the club members pre- 
sented each with a gift. = 
Following the president’s report 
in which she thanked the execu- 
tive and the members for their 
friendly assistance during her 
‘term of office, Mrs. W. H. James 
\took the chair while Mrs. W. H. 
)King, convenor of the nominating! 


a a ha 


land Road, the president, Mrs. R. 
A. Wallace will receive the guests 
with the hostess, Mrs. Alex Ross. 
Mrs. John Harper, Toronto, Presi- 
dent of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association of Ca- 
nada, will be present to open the 
Tea and Display of Antique China. 


Mrs. H. A. Washington is con-; 


vener of the Tea, assisted by Mrs. 
Leonard Richer, Mrs. E. G. Cuth- 
bertson and Mrs. C. E. Button. 


The serving will be supervised by 


Mrs. W. G. Corben. 
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2 or =. _ It would be impossible to estimate 
“~~ the value of the collection of anti- 


ternoon at the lawn tea arranged 
by the Lyceum Club and Women’s 


knows no limit. Most of the pieces 
shown were family pieces, belonging 
to a fondly-remembered grand- 
mother or an unknown  great- 
grandmama, Each piece was a 
treasure because it had been part 
of the daily life of the people who 
originally owned it, and not a mere 
ornament preserved for posterity. 

Many members and friends of the 
Club contributed more than one 
piece, but the following list is an 
indication of the local support and 
of the variety of the display: 


Dresden comport; Mrs. Avern Tay~ 
Jor, a floral plate, 90 years old; 
Mrs. R. A. Wallace, a very old pot- 
tery jug; Mrs. A, J. Parkhill, an old 
china, shoe with encrusted decora- 
tion; Mrs. H. B. James, an unique 
old cup, made without . handles; 
Mrs. W. H. King, a pink china tea 
set, old English, over 100 years old; 
Mrs. R. E. McMullen, a Lowestoft 
comport, prior to 1800; Mrs. Morley 
Canning, ironstone lustre jug, 125 
years old. 

Mrs, Ewart McLaughlin, an ex- 
quisite Satsuma plate; Mrs. H. A. 
Washington, three Majolica plates; 
Mrs. Harold Tonkin, a small histor- 
jeal mug; Mrs. Charles Peacock, 
soft pink vase, over 100 years old; 
Mrs. W. S. Millman, a _ capi-de- 
monte jewel box; Mrs. William Tay- 
lor, two very old platters; 
Uriah Jones, an English pink lustre 
tea set dated prior to 1840; Mrs. 


dinner service. 


tea set, the pfoperty of original 
‘settlers in Oshawa named Carr, 
Mary, William and Albert Streets 
were named for this family. 


of bisque figures; Mrs, A. W. Arm- 


Maud Bassett, dark lustre teapot, 
cream and sugar, over 150 years old; 
Mrs. C. E. Burton, a unique collec- 
ion of old sugar bowls; Mrs. D. R 
cameron, a blue and white tea set 
by Copeland, 1884, Mrs. BE, L. Chant 
a French china clock. 
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with comport, very old; Mrs. C. L. 


rowle, an outstanding Rocking- 


old, and 2, Mason dinner sery- 
very old; Mrs, E. F. Cuthbert- 
old pink, lustre plates, 


| 


Mrs. 


Miss Florence Armstrong, a pair, 


Mrs. W G. Corben, a fruit service 


Cousins, exquisite French perfume 
bottle, over 100 years old: Mrs. A. A. |" 


pink dessert service, over 200 


Attracts Crowds 


fece: Mrs. Victor G. Stroud, Bow 
que china displayed yesterday af- oo 7 


| 


Art Association and held at the'an exquisiti 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Alex Ross, er, 
Rossland Road, The intrinsic value Gord 
of the pieces has mounted with the fore 
1 years and their sentimental value an 


Mrs. W. A. Wecker, a beautiful | 


“tb Lyceum Tea, 4, 


Mrs. N. D. Winn, Toronto, an old © 
Staffordshire fruit bowl, a museum. 


ses, dated 1740; Mrs. A. 

Ww. Smith, old, English plate bought 
at Christie's; Mrs. W. E. N. Sinclair, 
lustre bowl and pitch-_| 
over 100 years old; Mrs. John) 
on, a Staffordshire plate, be-_ 
1840; Mrs. Oscar Richardson, | 
early derby plate; Mrs, Clift |» d - 
Mills, Victoria Jubilee mug, and | Mrs. H. A, Wa.tiingta 
pair of china slippers. | convener for the tea as 

Mrs, J, H. Beaton, teapot, cream} Mrs. Leonard Richer, 
and sugar, of Moss Rose period; Cuthbertson and Mrs. 0, i. B 
Miss Mary Dillon, family pieces, ene Serving was supervised b 
cup, saucer and plate; Miss Evelyn| W. G. Corben and the assiste 
Everson, French china tea service,| Vere Mrs. A. W. Harding, Mrs. 
over 100 years; Mrs. R, Leo Gray, a| 2. Cousins, Mrs. Eric Green, Mrs 
GLb and saucer snd plate, old Rugs eats, Mic. 4. 0 aa ae 
Ss ‘iffin ; rs. D, M. Tod, an » Mrs. A. J. Par » Mrs, J. 
antique jug;.Mrs. Eric Greer, a |}4. Robins, Mrs. William Taylor 
Dresden ink-stand from Haddon ||Mrs. Norval Willson. 
Hall; Dr. A. W. Harding, two steins; || Pouring tea during the after 
Mrs. A, W. Harding, a treasured 
dinner service. 

Mrs, Glen Henry, piece of white 
Wedgewood; Mrs. A. G. Hiltz, tea 
pot, 1779; Mrs. J. C. Horton, Chu- 
/ Sap. ironstone plate; Mrs, W. R.| 
Johnson,, cup and saucer, 150 years 
; Mrs. S. G. Fisher, a pair of | 
ental fruit plates, 17th century; 

‘John Brock, doll’s tea set; Peacock, was assisted a 
E. G. Nichol, from his own col-| ‘Tance by Mrs. R. Leo 
exhibited a rare black basalt|| {lower arrangements for. @ ix 
s Castleford teapot, 18th cen- | splay and for the tea table w: 
Bundt Royal Worndalet cup | ie aleice soul BE. ri an 
saucer in whic e€ cup was ? y. variety 
into the saucer; a ie arly summer blooms was used to aden 
n cup and saucer, early 18th tage and the table centre | 
y, one of the few remaining | picture of mauve and yellow 
of the Sarini collection, Ma-j. © : 


yn. Everson, Mrs, E, L. Chant 
May Dillon, Mrs. Leonard Ri 
and Mrs. Glen Henry. 

The committee in cnarge of the 
antique china display consisted of 
Mrs. S. G. Fisher, Mrs, H. B.James, 
Mrs. R. E. McMullen and 
H. King. The treasurer, 1 


' Leigh-Mallory, exquisite pink lustre} a 


Miss Mary Nash, five pieces of a; t 


strong, old china shell dish; Miss}. 


Anna Sarinis father was, 
gn Mueller, aide-de-camp 
Wilhelm. 
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Ironic Conjunctions In Story Of | 
Disaster Described By Dr. Pratt | 


One of Canada’s foremost poets 
Professor E, J. Pratt, speaking at 
the Lyceum and Women’s Art Asso- 
ciation yesterday afternoon, traced! 
jin graphic detail the ironic con- 
junctions in the circumstances of 
“probably the greatest single s 
‘bol of the ironic in marine 
—the sinking of the “Tita 
1912-_the story of which opr i 
the subject matter for his poem 
“The Titanic”. 

Pointing out that he never feeld 
satisfied with telling any str 
merely by recounting the factua 


ase of the Titanic, it was the 
implications of disaster which in- 
terested him. He told how this 
mighty vessel, as high as a 12 or 1& 
storey building and nearly one- 
sixth of a mile long, equipped as 
no ship had previously been, was 
advertised as “unsinkable”, Inj 
|| particular he spoke of how the in 
vention of wireless by Marconi was 


1 thought to have marked the end of 


all great sea disasters, how it was 
thought “inconceivable” that a ves- 
sel, particularly equipped as the 
} Titanic was, could founder without 
a ship coming to its“rescue. The 
| belief in its unsinkability being so 
i axiomatic, and also as a result of | 
| the omission to revise an obsolete 
vegulation, the ship set sail more- 


ver with life boat accommodation Winer | took her 


/for scarcely more than one-third of | 


its passengers. 
As the ship reached the Atlantic 


j| a jar felt. Information was brought 
‘| to the captain that a line had been | 


ments” to its departure from South- 
| ampton harbour—such as the nuge 
| wave which was seen to rise astern 
| 


jm the “superstitious acvompanti- 


as the ship was in mid-harbour— 


were abandoned to the wagging | 


{ heads on shore. Increasing the irony | 


Then at 11:45 as the ship’s speed 
increased to 23 knots, the fatal ice- yr 
berg appeared. Instead, however, of 
taking it on the bow, the vessel took 
the iceberg on the starboard side, 
so smoothly that there was scarcely 


cut—300 feet long from the bow to 
midship—by a spur of the iceberg 
which happened to strike the only 
vulnerable point—the bilge line. 

Dr. Pratt went on to speak of the 
seven or eight ships on the Atlantic 
at the time—all of which failed to 
come to its rescue for one reason 
or another. In the case of the “Ca- 
lifornian”, which was only eight to 
twelve miles, the wireless operator 
had retired to his bunk only a 
moment before the urgent message 
was sent out and the second officer, | 
alarmed on seeing a rocket arising 
from the “Titanic” tried to operate 
the wireless apparatus but failed 
and on going to the captain was 
sent away with the remark that 
nothing could harm the “Titanic”. 

Then came the innumerable in- 
eidents of fate during the attempt 


to launch the life-boats, when, for | 
instance, the lady wrapped in her| | 
furs was about to take the last| , 
place in a life-boat but refused on 
seeing her husband still aboard the 
doomed ship, until at length—‘the 
thousand fathoms 
journey to her grave.” . 
“And out there in the starlight, | 
with no trace 
Upon it of its deed but the last wave 
From the Titanic fretting at its’ 
base, 
Silent, composed, ringed by its icy ' 
broods, 
The gray shape with the’palaeolith- | 
ic face 


of the situation, was the fact that} wa. still the master of the longi- 


from Wednesday afternoon to Sun- j 


|day morning the skies were cloud- | 
less and there was not a breath of 
wind to give the slightest indication 
| of disaster, Dr. Pratt said, Ib was 
inot until Sunday that messages” 
began to come in telling of the 
presence of icebergs, but these went 
unheeded—when for instance the 
“California” at nine o’clock sent 
word of being “stuck fast for raore 
than an hour” with ‘field ice for 
miles around”, the reply from the 


you shyt up?” _ . 
»_- 


} Winter of the O.C.V.I. staff. 


Titanic was “Say California—Will 


tudes. 

Dr. Pratt was introduced by Miss 
M. Dillon, president of the associa- 
tion and the appreciation of the 
gathering was voiced by Mr. E. H. 
Two 
spring songs were delightfully ren- 
dered by Mrs. K. Gahan, “Break of 
'Day” and “‘Carissima”. She was ac- 
companied at the piano by Mr. GC. J. 
W. Taylor, organist of St. Andrew's 


United Church. 
nie a a ant 
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NANCY PYPER / 
Who will give a talk to the members 
of the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association next Monday after- 
noon in the auditorium of St. An- 
drew’s United Church. Mrs. Py- 
per has recently returned from 
England and Ireland, and has en- 
titled her talk “Fish and Cripps” 
The members enjoyed her address 
so much two seasons ago that the 
executive sought her out as soon 
as her return to Canada was made 
known. 


— in 


i 


[Rustling Va 
Delight Audi 


Autumn fashion—a symphony of 

fabric and color, came to Oshawa 
last night when the Lyceum Club 
and Women’s Art Association pre- 
sented a Fashion Review in the 
Collegiate auditorium through the 
{| courtesy of Fox's Ladies Wear, 
i] Emphasis this season is on rich- 
ness of fabric, rustling taffetas and 
stiffened satins, with skirts just 
a suggestion shorter. Suits are 
i straight as a green bean with panels, 
f wrap-arounds and pleats achieving 
movement in the skirt. Outstanding 
was @ matron’s black wool dress 
| with a four-panelled skirt disclos- 
ing a black satin underskirt. 

Flare-back coats, still popular, 
are modified with collars, small and 
throat-hugging or wide to frame the 
face, An appealing style, fitted and 
flared had a border of Canadian 
mink on the cape collar and point- 
ed pockets. 

Hats worn to perfection with the 
suits and woollens, nearly all head- 
hugging with side-swept trimming 
were shown by the courtesy of Miss 
Jean Scott. Handbags and jewellery 
were supplied by Bassett’s. 


Simple Daytime Styles 
Daytime styles are extremely 
with mix 


casual for sportswear, 
| and match blouses and _ skirts 

cleverly executed in sheer wools, 
crepes and crinkled fabrics. The 
softness of velveteen is favored as 
a trimming on woollen dresses, for 
either as a neat little collar, pocket 
flaps or piping. Day dresses are 
omnes in line with panels, pleats 
and spirals cleverly manipulated for 
animation. 

A full-skirt winter white was 
embellished with gold kid. 

The suits have interesting collars 
and pockets, and slim skirts with 
'a Slash or a pleat that makes them 
easy to walk in. One black suit had 
(a longer fur-lined jacket that would 
lend itself to numerous occasions, 

For afternoon a plain crepe with 
a touch of royal blue was well re- 
ceived. When its modest price was 
announced it received an ovation. 
Other favorites were a bronze and 
black shot taffeta with an elasticized 


black Chantilly lace over aqua- 
marine taffeta. Smoke gray for the 
jmatron brightened with matching 
JJace outlined with sequins was a 
superb choice, as was the plum- 
colored slipper satin with a Queen 
Anne collar ~ 
q 


Fairy-tale Fabrics 


gowns in fairy-tale fabrics featured 


sloping shoulders and bared neck- j 
|lines. Many formal gowns were of | 


bodice, and a swirling ballerina of | 


ence at Fashion Show 


ankle or shorter-than-ankle length, 
and often strapless. One evening 
gown in the grand manner was of 
royal blue taffeta with a pencil 
slim underskirt, and a folded and 
draped overskirt ending in a train. 

Tiny jackets or stoles topped 
many strapless bodices and the 
“covered-up look was shown effec- 
tively in a purple net appliqued 
with discs of satin, and a gray lace 
with net applique. 

A bronze satin theatre suit for a 
matron belied the belief that the 
larger figure should not wear a 
shining material. 

The following members of the 
Lyceum Club have been devoting 
their energies to the success of the 
Fashion, Review in the past few 
weeks; Mrs. Lucas Peacock, Mrs, 
R, Leo Gray, Mrs. J. C. Fetterly, 
Mrs. J. P. Mangan, Mrs. Alex Ross, 
Mrs, Leonard Richer, Mrs. Edgar 
Bisch, Miss Evelyn Everson, Mrs. 
Glen Henry, Mrs. A. W. Harding, 
Mrs. O, G. Mills and Mrs, J. N. 
Willson. 

Elegant Setting 

The stage setting which lent so 
much to the introduction of the 
models and the run way which 


enabled the audience to see them, whatever, and most of all I had 
at close range, was arranged by) forgotten the art of conversation. 


Mrs, W. G. Corben, with standards 


and baskets of autumn flowers and] evening with people who could dis- 


foliage by R, B, Reed, florist. 


An aura of lovliness was created) or religion or any of the great fun- 
in formal) damentals easily, with no need of a 
gowns who acted as ushers. These) radio to fill in dead spots,” 


by the young ladies 


CS £)/S8RAIn her own effervescent manner, | of my friends ha 
ij cblored with Irish, 


Oxford and 
Cockney dialect, Nancy Pyper, de- 
l'scribed some of the highlights of 
| her visit to Ireland and England 
this summer to members of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
| Association yesterday afternoon, 
' One of 12 passengers on a small 
10,000 ton boat she quickly became 
acquainted with the officers and 
crew. In chatting with them she 
realized that although they had 
crossed the Atlantic hundreds of 
times since the war ended, they 
stil saw phantom ships, victims 
of enemy action. 

Landing in Dublin she related 
|her efforts to telephone to Belfast, 
aided or impeded by one, “Path- 
rick”, the harbour constable. Her 
flair for dialect, lifted her audience 
into another sphere, while she re- 
constructed the incident, 

It was while she was home in 
Belfast, she said that she realized 
rcs things she had forgot- 

en, 

“T had forgotten,” she said, “that 
people went for walks; that their 
friends did not stop to pick them 
up because they knew that they 
/wanted to walk. I had forgotten 
‘country foot-paths and the sweet 
smell of honeysuckle. I had forgot- 
ten the sight of unsophisticated 
children walking along holding their 
mother's hand; children who will 
tell you a fairy tale or a little 
piece of poetry with no affectation 


“It was stimulating to spend an 


cuss art, music, literature, politics 


she 


included Miss ‘Nancy Bisch, Miss} said. 


Martha Washington, Miss Lillian 


While in Belfast Princess Eliza- 


Ferrier, Miss Mary-Grace Austin, beth and the Duke of Edinburgh 


Miss Joy Cayley, 
Humphreys, Miss Jean McFadyen, 
Miss Nancy Burns, Mis Audrey 
English, Miss Margaret Mary Park- 
hill and Miss Leone White. 

A greatly appreciated part of the 
program was the musical back- 
ground played by Kelvin James 
and Matthew Gouldburn at two 


Miss Donna! paid an official visit, and Mrs. Py- 


per was moved by the display of 
loyalty all over the city. Not only 
the official route was decorated she 
said, but every little alley and 
slum was festooned with bunting, 
some dating back to the Boer War, 
but still bright wit glory and the 
rosettes that disguised names and 


pianos. Their selections from cur- 
rent Broadway hits supplied the 


dates. 
The dense throng of women that 


right lilt for the jaunty day-time lined the streets had but one cry,— 


styles, and glamour for the mid-' 
hight modes. During intermission 


they stole the spotlight with their, balcony of Stormont, 


rendition of The Arrival of the 
Queen of Sheba by Handel and as al 
well-merited encore played The: 
Jamaican Rhumba by Arthur 
Benjamin. Their appropriate over- 
ture was The Sleeping Beauty 
Waltz by Tschaikowsky. 

Mrs. R. A. Wallace, president of 


{the Lyceu i ; 
Late afternoon and evening wear | ee ntroduceds Mr 


Travers Fox, the commentator from 
0, and thanked the local 
mentioned for their co- 


“We want Phillip’, and in due 
course the Duke came out onto the 
where the 
civic reception was taking place, 
gave the crowd a winning smile, and 
said how sorry he was to leave the 
Baby behind. The crowd loved hin. 

“I know that fish is good brain 
food, and I realize that certain 
people should eat lots of it, and I 
jalso know that there are many 
varieties,” continued Mrs. Pyper, 
‘put I hope I never see it again, We 
jhad it constantly. It was always the; 
(same,—always boiled, because there 
iis no fat in which to fry it, and it 
looked pale and tasted pale. Most 


, two meat days 
1 (30 cents worth 
such an infinites~ 


it all together for 
ner. On anothe y they eat their 
i f bacon and if 


to fish. I avoided 
suspicious of ral 


yed at a Hotel 


of tasteless 
spaghetti, d two slices of 
tomato on toastla: the 


egg, but only onc iti 

“Hotel menus ar 
continued. Every 
for all that it is 
names it 


the 
are pathetic. 


Whipping cream {2 
tooth paste. The people keep going, 
on their sense of 4umour, but it’s 
the kind of humour that holds 
pathos. As an exumple, on the 
back of a bus, Jarge advertise- 
ment, by a manufacturer of fine 
Jenses read in big hold letters ‘Buy 
a microscope and be able to see 
your méat ration’. 

“Now a new concoction is com- 
ing on the market called “i 
feat”. This, I am told, on _ be: 
authority, is a mixture of meat an 
fish ground together, and 90 per 
cent of the people who have teste 
it have been unable: to tell whether 
they were eating meat or fish.” 

The traveller's reminiscences car- 
ried her back ‘thd leisurely Test 


Match at Lords, and luncheon with 
Miss Bertha Pateji, secretary for 
many years to George Bernard 
Shaw. 

Mrs. Pyper had had previous in- 
terviews with Shaw and wrote ask- 
ing to see him again, but he re- 
fused, saying he wanted her to re- 
member him as heiwas, and not as 
an old man who ean “only whistle 


and squeak”, 

She met A. Pt terbert, poet and 
novelist, and many celebrated 
English women 20 elists, who told 
her simply, withest complaining, 


that their ordered way of living was 
all gone;—that one’s daily require- 
ments for living were so exhausting 
that there was no energy left to 
write or create. 

“Things will be better,” she con- 
cluded, “because they cannot he 
much worse.” 

Mrs. R. A. Wallace presided, and 
Miss May Dillon introduced the 
Speaker, who as explained was 
well-known to of the mem- 
bers who were 4ly 
hear more from 
Henry and MrsJ 
gave the secretar 


‘Lucas Peacock 
and treasurer's 


reports and Mrs alter Johnson 
announced that @ meeting of the 
literary group wWéhld be held on 


Nov. 15 at the hollfe of Mrs. Norval 
Willson, Mary Stéet. 


| miles away at present, Sirus was 


\ 


Genezations ago, before the days 
of electric lights and cloged auto- 
| mobiles everybody knew something 
Sow the stars. Nowadays city 
dwellers hardly ever see the stars; 
some have never seen the Milky 

Way, and certainly many don’t 


‘know that the stars rise and set. 


‘Six wonders that can be found 
fairly easily at this time of the 

year were made known to the 
members of the Lyceum Club and 
Airernen’s Art Association by Dr, 
John F. Heard, associate profes- 

yr at the David Dunlap Observa- 
tory yesterday afternoon, in an ab- 
sorbing lecture on “The Wonders 
of the Heavens”. 

“Look to the south-west just af- 
ter sunset and you will see two of 
| the brightest planets ever seen,’’ he 
lsaid. “Nearest to the horizon will 
be Venus, that outshines anything 
|in the sky for about two hours. 
| Farther south and a: little higher 
in the sky will be Jupiter which 
sets about midnight.” 

~The professor reviewed the diff- 
erence between a planet and a star. 
A star was a point of light mil- 


probably a solar system of its own, 
while a planet was a brother or sis- 
ter to our world in that it revolv- 
ed around the sun and reflected 
light. 

“As Venus spins around the sun 
it shows phases,” he explained, in 
| the same way that the moon shows 
_ phases, and although at times Ven- 

us is comparatively close, astrono- 
mers can never see the surface 
' which is always shrouded in clouds. 
'. “Jupiter is encircled by 11 moons 
or more correctly Gallilean satel- 
lites; four of which can be discern- 
ed with a fair telescope or even 
'good field glasses,” the professor 
continued. “Heavy clouds thought 
to be of ammonia hang over Jup- 
iter which rotates on its own axis 
| by cad hours while the earth takes 
Following the charts that were 
handed around the listeners were 
told that by looking south-east 
{about midnight they would see 
lue-white Sirius or the Dog Star, 
brightest of all the fixed stars. 
Sirius would not be as bright as 
. Venus seen earlier in the 

ile Venus ‘was 


for his raised left foot, 


lions of miles away, he said, with 


|man of the Oshawa Public Library | 


saat 


rf - : set J 4 com a. i 
Professor Suggests Six Wonders | 
To Look for in Heavens This Month. 


| 
50 million million miles, and wasi 
20 times as hot as the sun. 

An interesting point about Sir-, 
ius that Dr. Heard mentioned was, 
that it had a companion, known as 
Sirius B, which travelled with it,_ 
and caused it to “wobble a bit on 
its course.” Sirius B was discov- 
ered late in the last century, and 
it is known to be so dense a star 
that a thimble-full would be as 
much as a man could lift. 

Having located Sirius it was 
a fairly easy matter to pick out the 
constellation of Orion, with Betel-} 
geuse for his right shoulder, Rigel} 
three 
bright stars for his belt and three 
more for his dagger. 
“Daylight saving is affording us 
the opportunity of seeing stars 
just before the dawn, and looking 
south, high in the sky nearer to 
the overhead point than to the hor-| 
izon you will find the white star 
Regulus, which forms the handle 
of an almost perfect sickle,” the 
professor said. “Below Regulus 
are Mars, red-looking, and Saturn, 
yellowish. Mars and Saturn will 
approach each other until Decem- 
ber 1. j ; 

“Mars and Saturn are both plan-| 
ets like Venus and Jupiter. Mars 
is the one next outside the earth’s 
orbit, a small planet, and Saturn |; 
is outside Jupiter. 
ways fascinated man. It is bare 
and snow-capped, and shows signs 
of vegetation as the snow-cap dis-| 
appears. 
als, which periodically give rise to 
lively debate and flights of imag- | 
ination.” . t 

Dr. Heard showed. slides of the 
planets and constellations tonclud- 
ing with the phases of Saturn and 
its ring system, and the myriad; 
stars that pin point the sky. \ 

The speaker was introduced by 
Mrs. R. A. Wallace who also ex-; 
pressed the thanks of those pres- 
ent. } 

Mrs. Glen Henry gave a sum- 
mary of the annual general meet- | 
ing held in Toronto which had been! 
attended by members of the local | 
executive committee. 

The Rey. George Telford, chair- | 


Board spoke briefly, outlining the 
desperate need for larger library | 
premises, and asking the members | 
to consider points favorably | 
at the ec iunicipal election. 


Mars has al- jan address, 


on Monday afternoon in ae fa i 
It is criss-crossed by can-|\drew’s auditorium. Dr. Heard iS A) 


12h. 


Studies The Stars, — 


DR, J. F. HEARD 


i my, 
associate professor of astrono 

University of Toronto, who will give 
“phe Wonders of the 
» ¢g members of the Lyceum 
Art Association 


| 


Heavens 
Club and Women’s 


member of the staff of the payey 
buniap observatory, and an exe | 


ut speaker. 


1] 
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| Executives of Lyceum Art Club C 


hat at Christmas Tea: 


tristmas Tea yesterday afternoon several members of 


aught by the photographer. 


at their C 


ging the compliments of ths season 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art Associat' 


Excha 


they 


From left to right, 


fon were © 


Emerson Chant, a past pres 


Mrs. 


ent; 


) 
. 


King. Mré 
Cc, 


vA 


president; Mrs. 


are Mrs. W. 


. F. Cuthbertson, Mrs. R. A, Wallace, the} 


and seated, Miss May Dillon. a past-president. 


—. uTsny PsiitV Ie pitt 


‘Data. 


tall 2 
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Times-Ga zevte 


Miss Evelyn Everson, 


E. Burton, 
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adings {rom the ancient clas- 
jhe Romantic Age, 


sonorous with tragedy, 
ant with spiritual Mite, 
: modulating with the sweet 
sic of the words themselves. 
“ed the significance of the 
e of an address “This Speaking | - 
,” by MIs. Ww. D. 


mbers of the Ly 
n’s Art Association yes- 


tion, of writing eclipsed them 
| they dost their influence to 
se who could read and write. 
ne invention of printing spread | 
ought, mind and emotion of 
great, and all mediums of com~ 
vation were visual unt the 
hone and radio established 
i contact by sound, “and of all 

the most crucial, the most 
ential, is the human voice,” 
Tucker stated. 

effective speaker, be he 
of a group or ruler of & 
more weight, in our 
ffective writer,” 


aintained. 

tory is made up of 
that come ‘together gradu- 
she ontinued, “little pieces 
c ng together by words.” 
‘she gave three illuminating 


little 


sles 


nin m 1917—“We shall now 
|p oceed to form a 


f i authors, in &|. 
d Canadian ing 


Tucker, to) ing of pa 


Hecuba’s 
of her young 
ience | of 


tHonship that th 


and 
most important part of our lives. 

Among the poems chosen by Mrs. 
Tucker were Swiftly 


nce of Human Voice Returns 


orld Hears Again Spoken Word 


Hitler in 1934—“I, however, Te- 


modern | solve to become a politician.” 
Churehill i 1940—“I have "etal 


The most poignant 


grief at 
the Greek 


oratrs ‘ed who | into the hearts and minds of the | 
on the stories of their times | listeners. 
mouth to mouth, until the| She stressed the personal rela- | 


and declared 


the Western Wave, Shelley 


Geese Go North, by Arthur String- | © ; 
; The Wasteland, by T. S. Eliot; | MRS. W. D. TUCKEH, 
a selection from W. H. Auden, anc | AB., A.R.C.T. 


the preface to The Unknown Coun 
try, by Bruce Hutchison. 

Mrs. Tucker, 
in Speech Art 
Department of the 
Toronto was introduced by 


A. W. Harding 


club. 
Mrs. 

minutes; 

the lreasurer’s report, 


to offer but blood, toil, tears 
and sweat.” 
revelation of! 
the human voice making history | 
was the abdicafion speech of Ed. 
ward VIU, which Mrs. Tucker Teed | 
in its entirety to @ atiled audience, | 
By contrast with her rich read~ | 
rt of The Trojan ‘Women 
ceum lub | by Euripides in which she portrayed | 
the cruel death} 
grandson at the hands | 
invaders, she read €x- 
we are re- tracts from one of her own Ta 
i in which the voice was 
into history natural and intimate, reaching aS. 
tation straight | 


who is a lecturer 
in the Extension | rege a ical She has entitled 


the University © 
Mrs. 
and Mrs. Ralph 
Wallace, who presided, voiced the 
thanks and appreciation of the 


Glenn Henry read the 
Mrs, Liceas Peacock gave’ te_25) fF iS 
and Miss / 


Evelyn Everson read the corres-| 
Socialist State.” | pondence. ; 


- 


| Gifted Speaker 


ce 


4 
. 


| 
“| who will address the Lyceum Club) 
and Women’s Art Association on 


“This Speaking World” 
and will delve into the art of drama. 
lean own experience on the stage 
and radio make her fully qualified 
eld and her charming per~- 


in this 
her a pleasure to 


sonality makes 
listen to. 


| 


rofessor Recalls 
Phildhood Days 
Nn) Newfoundland 


'Personal reminiscences of his 
hildhood in Newfoundland endeared 
lrofessor E, J. Pratt to his cap- 
vated audience yesterday after- 
loon when he addressed the mem- 
ers of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association. 


| England’s oldest colony still bears} | 


lery plainly the stamp of its first 
lettlers, he said, and follows the 
tyles and mannerisms set as a pat- 
ern some three hundred years ago. 
Dne of its hereditary attributes is 
Ihe unconscious and ready humor 
the natives. As examples of this 
Dr Pratt cited the incident of an 
hinerican soldier who noticed ‘he 
etters N. F. L. D. on a sailor’s 
noulder tape. When asked what It 
Nneant the sailor quickly replied 
Never Fcind Lying Down,” adding 
fas you were at Pearl Harbor.” 
| He also quoted extracts from the 
newspapers pointing out ambiguities 
hat may or may not have been 


Club Anticipating 
Talk On Dramatic tty 


Mrs. W. D. Tucker A.B., A.R.C.T. 
of Port Credit will address the 
Lyceum Club and Woman's Art 
Association at its first meeting of 
the year to be held next Monday 
afternoon. Mrs. Tucker, a viva- |} 
.cious speaker, will discuss the art 
‘of drama. ! 

Mrs. Tucker is American-born 
but has lived in Canada since 1938 
when Mr. Tucker, who is a designer, 
‘was Brought here on a special job 
' for the T. Eaton Co,, Ltd. 

She has the A.B. degree from the 
‘university of Michigan; a _post- 
‘graduate Scholarship, University of 
Bordeaux, France; and is an A.R.- 
.C.T. (Speech Arts), Royal Consery- 
atory, Toronto. 

Mrs. Tucker has taught languages 
in High ¢chool and Junior College, 
iGrand Rapids, Michigan. She has 
Enad varied experience in stage work 
fin Grand Rapids and Toronto, both 
fin the theatre and over the radio. 
he is a lecturer on the staff of the 
xtensicn Department, University 
f Toronto, and addresses meetings 
f many different clubs and organi- 

Lions. At present she gives private 
essons in “Oral Expression” (U. of 
Extension). 

Social work holds a great deal of 
erest for Mrs. Tucker. She was 
merly Chairman of Program, 


eal Hii. Ee: J. 


County, Home and School 
neil. She is a member of Com- 
tees in connection with Y.W. and 
LC.A. movements and of the 
i, University Settlement School 


fatentional. 
| With great detail he described the 
most dramatic experience of his life} wl 
ynere aS a boy. He recalled meeting] fa 
Marconi, tall, spare, ascetic, of| he ; - 
batrician countenance. Marconi had| St of Music. At the we at eee 
jet up a wireless telegraphy station| Ly holds the office of Vice-President 
Signal Hill. Asof the Canadian Council of Chris- 
| For days the town, in fact the|thefiams and Jews and is Protesta fe 
fhole island, buzzed with rumors|UnChairman of Women’s Division, 
pbout what was going on up on “hc| theToronto. 


‘4 


Bill. Nobody knew. Newsmen from 
Bll over the world gathered there, | 
pnd at last Marconi announced that. 
¢ had heard a signal from Lizard 
point, Cornwall. 

| Scientists were incredulous. In 
inswer to repeated questioning all, 
phe taciturn Marconi would say was 
jt heard” and when asked how, 
eplied “Without wires.” However, 
it a dinner tendered by Sir Caven-' 
Bish Boyle, Governor of Newfound- 
and, he made a prediction, “I pre- 
i ct,” he said, “that wireless teleg- | 
faphy of great distances is a rer- 


ae ———— 


| 


Dr, Pratt dwelt for a short time: 
on some of the characters he had! 
known, many of whom he has im- | 
;mortalized in verse. Among these 
was the man who spent years emu- | 
lating a ship’s siren, till he had it. 
So perfected that he could call peo- 
ple from their beds by whistling | 


from the wharf in the dead of night. 


fainty and five years from now 
people will send messages across the 
Ktlantic at a penny a word.” 


P "I saw the start of a new scientific malodorous concoction. 


ira,” the professor said. “With it 


Frew the ironic fallacy that the | P0¢™S, The Shark, Seagulls, Way of 


peat disasters at sea could never 
pecur again. All ships would be in 
ouch with each other by wireless 
put in a few years the mighty 
pitanic went down just south of 
¥ ead the first, faint clicks 


& a 


* 


only twic_ in his life, and his nurse, 
Angelina, always Jurking with some 


By request he read four of his 


Dr. Pratt who is a professor of 
English Literature at Toronto Uni- 
versity was introduced by Mrs. W 
G. Corben. and Mrs. R. A. Wallace, 
the president, moved a vote of' 
thanks. 


q 
| 
There was the fisherman who swore 
ie Race and Agelina. 
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Prati as 
To Speak Here 

On Newfoundland 


Edwin John Pratt, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C., Professor of English Liter- 
ature in Victoria College, Univer- | 
sity of Toronto, and acknowledged| 
one of Canada’s greatest living poets) 
will address the Lyceum Club and) 
Women’s Art Association next Mon- 
day afternoon in the auditorium of 
St. Andrew’s United Church. The 
title of his address is “Newfound- 
land Reminiscences.” } 

Dr, Pratt was born in Newfound-! 
land and spent over two decades) 
of his early life in small Harbour 
towns there, both knowing and 
using the sea; and this simple fact 
remains after forty years, the car-j 
dinal fact about the poet and the 
man, { 
The poet is the whole man — a - 
direct way of classifying him as one : 
of the major poets — and what the 
sea is to his mind and memory; it] 
is likewise to his art. He has a 


- 


several volumes of verse relating to 
se@-faring life. His Cachalot, The 
Great Feud, The Roosevelt and the! 
Antinoe and the Titanic were wide-- 
ly acclaimed by the critical press 
of Canada, England and the United) 
States. His Fable of the Goats, a! 
contemporary satire, received the| 
Governor-General’s medal for the} 
finest volume of poetry published) 
in Canada in 1937 and in May 1940; 
Dr. Pratt was awarded the Lorne 
Pierce Gold Medal by the Royal 
Society of Canada. 

In his latest poem, Brebeuf and 
His Brethren, he has dramatized in| 
blank verse the heroie story of the 
Jesuit martyrs in Huronia during 
ithe period from 1625 to 1649 and the 
| érities agree that this must count 
as his greatest — that it is a noble 
story, nobly told. 


~~ a 


L | ‘ 


Professor Recalls 
Childhood Days 
In Newfoundland 


Personal reminiscences of his 


childhood in Newfoundland endeared } 
Professor E. J. Pratt to his cap- } 


tivated audience yesterday after- 
noon when he addressed the mem- 
bers of the um 
Women’s Art Association. 


England’s oldest colony still pears | 


yery plainly the stamp of its first 
settlers, he said, and follows the 
‘styles and mannerisms set as a pat- 
tern some three hundred years ago. 
One of its hereditary attributes js 


of the natives, As examples of this 
Dr Pratt cited the incident of an 
American soldier who noticed ‘he 
letters N. F. L. D. on a sailor's 
shoulder tape. When asked what it 
meant the sailor quickly replied 
‘Never Fcand Lying Down,” adding 
“as you were at Pearl Harbor.” 

He also quoted extracts from the 
newspapers pointing out ambiguities 
that may or may not have been 
intentional. 

With great detail he described the 

ost dramatic experience of his life 
a as a boy. He recalled meeting 
Marconi, tall, spare, ascetic, of 
patrician countenance. Marconi had 
set up a wireless telegraphy station 
'on Signa! Hill. 
' For days the town, in fact the 
‘whole island, buzzed with rumors 
[about what was going on up on ‘he 
ill. Nobody knew. Newsmen from 
| over the world gathered there, 


; incredulous, 
answer to repeated questioning all 
the taciturn Marconi would say was 
“I heard” and when asked how, 
Yeplied “Without wires.” However, 
at a dinner tendered by Sir Caven- 
ish Boyle, Governor of Newfound- 
nd, he made a prediction, “I pre- 
ict,” he said, “that wireless teleg- 
phy of great distances is a -er~ 
inty and five years from now 
eople will send messages across the 
Atlantic at a penny a word,” 

“JI saw the start of a new scientific 
era,’ the professor said. “With it 
grew the ironic fallacy that the 
g-eat disasters at sea could never 
occur again, All ships would be in 
touch with each other by wireless, 
but in a few years the mighty 
| Titanic went down just south of 
the spot where the first faint clicks 
Were heard.” 


Lyceum Club and! 


the unconscious and ready humor; 


In, 


mortalized in verse, Among these || 


PROF. E, J. PRATT, M.A, Ph.D. 
whose poems of the sea and Ssea- 
faring men have won him acclaim 
here, in England and the United 
States. Dr. Pratt will address the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association on Monday afternoon in 
the auditorium of St. Andrew’s 
United Church on Newfoundland, 
the land of his birth and childhood. 


Dr. Pratt dwelt for a short time | 
on some of the characters he had 
‘known, many of whom he has im- 


‘was the man who spent years emu- 
lating a ship’s siren, till he had it 
so perfected that he could call peo- 
ple from their beds by whistling | 


There was the fisherm’an who swore 


from the wharf in the dead of night. b 


only twic- in his life, and his nurse, |! 
| Angelina, always lurking with some 
} malodorous concoction. 

By request he read four of his 
| poems, The Shark, Seagulls, Way of 
|\Cape Race and Agelina. 

Dr. Pratt who is a professor of 
English Literature at Toronto Uni- 
versity was introduced by Mrs. W | 
G. Corben, and Mrs. R. A. Wallace, 
the president, moved a vote of! 


{ thanks. 
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et 
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Prof, EJ. Prag" 
To Speak Here |. 
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On Newfoundland 


Edwin John Pratt, M.A. Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C., Professor of English Liter 
ature in Victoria College, Univer-— 
sity of Toronto, and acknowledged! 
one of Canada’s greatest living poets” 
will address the Lyceum Club and, 
Women’s Art Association next Mon- 
day afternoon in the auditorium o 
St, Andrew’s United Church. The| 
title of his address is “Newfound- 
land Reminiscences.” } 

Dr, Pratt was born in Newfound- | 
land and spent over two decades’ 
of his early life in small Harbour | 
towns there, both knowing and / 
using the sea; and this simple fact 
remains after forty years, the car-} 
dinal fact about the poet and the 
man. 

The poet is the whole man — a 
direct way of classifying him as one, 
of the major poets — and what the 


sea is to his mind and memory; it 
is likewise to his art. He has written 
several volumes of verse relating to 
sed-faring life. His Cachalot, The} 
Great Feud, The Roosevelt and the’ 
Antinoe and the Titanic were wide- 
ly acclaimed by the critical press| 
of Canada, England and the United | 


contemporary satire, received the! 
Governor-General’s medal for th 
finest volume of poetry published 
in Canada in 1937 and in May 1940) 
Dr. Pratt was awarded the Lornel 
Pierce Gold Medal by the Royall. 
Society of Canada. 

In his latest poem, Brebeuf and 
His Brethren, he has dramatized in 
blank verse the heroic story of the 


y 


Jesuit martyrs in Huronia during! 
‘the period from 1625 to 1649 and th 
leritics agree that this must count 
as his greatest — that it is a noble 
story, nobly told. 
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States. His Fable of the Goats, a’ 


i izenship wo 


‘Unwanted Brother) 


The pitiful. hich rf the North 
‘American Indian | aled in 2 
talk yesterday by jisele mmanda, 
| a Treaty Indian by marriage, to 
the members of the Lyceum Club 
and Wo:.en’s Art Association at 
’ their monthly meeting in St. An- 
drew’s auditorium. 

“The Indian hasn’t a vote, so he 
doesn’t rate much,” Mrs. Com- 
manda said. “The Department of 
Indian Affairs is doing a valiant 
job with the smaii allotment it has, 
and this.is spent mostly on medical 
|) aid, but there is so much crying to 


‘pe done that few know anything’ 


about, and still less, care.” 

She pointed out that there was a 
Serious Jack of schoo} teachers be- 
cause. the. years that a teacher 
spent oA a reserve were deductd 
‘from his suprannuation, Thus few 
would teach in a reserve school, On 
her own reserve, the school had 
been closed for four years for lack 
of a sche, she’ said. Also it was 


(only ra ery fare cases that an 
Indian pupil was allowed to go on 
\to high school, subject to the de- 
cision he government agent. 


It was infortunate, she said, that 
most of | agents were men who 
_understood Jittle or nothing of In- 
‘dian Hfe and lore, and were at 
‘loggerheads with the ‘tribesmen most 
of the time. 

Tadians on a reserve were not 

Aved to handle any money that 

é land might yield without> the 

Asent of the agent. 

‘Due to the drought one summer 
there was a shortage of feed for 
the cattle, and an old Indian made 
three long trips on foot to the agent 
asking him for money to buy feed. 
Each time he was refused. In the 
spring the government men came 
to brand the cattle. The old Indian 
led them by devious ways to the 
pasture and pointed to a heap of 
bones. Since then that tribe has 
peen allowed more freedom in han- 
dling its affairs, but it was a cruel 
way to win the privilege,” she said. 
any Indians fought in the war 
ni ade good soldiers. They were 
ven a vote and allowed to buy a 
fuor permit. On returning to their 
ibe they .were deprived of both. 
, myslf, ‘by marrying an Ojibway, 
‘have forfeited my right to vote,” 
she added. 

Git adians, are generous in send= 
ing) parcels to Europe,” she a, 
“without reali g there are Ts 
starving to 7 h in Northern 6n 
taria.” 


* pressed in fringed buckskin with 
a beaded headband and belt, Mrs. 
Commanda made an appealing pic- 
ture as she described the Indians of 
ancient days, long before the ad- 
vent of the white man. 

“Thy came from Asia more than 
15.000 years ago,” she said, “and 
spread southward, adapting their 
way of life to their’ environment. 
Thus every tribe is different. Those 
on the West Coast had easy lives 
and set up a system of nobles, com- 
moners and slaves, They built Jarge 
log cabins which were divided by: 
rush mats into family compart- 
ments, and wore bark-cloth clothes. 

“Those on the plains lived in the 
bush on the fringe and »decame 
famous for their colorful costumes 
which they ornamented with porcu- 
pine quills. Their war bonnets were 
made of eagle feathers, and each 
young brave had to kill the eagles 
for his own headgear, They had 2 
democratic way of life. The chief of 
the tribe was elected every three 
years and high places were given 
for intelligence, prowess and endur- 
ance. .\s the tribes spoke different 
languages they evolved a sign lan- 
guage which all could understand.” 

Mrs. Commanda demonstrated 
some signs, an ingenious form of 
mime. a v 

She is at present, working on a 
Who’s Who of Indians across Can- 
ada, not necessarily chiefs, but out- 
standing men and women of tribes, 
clans and reserves, and she has 
found that-so few Canadians know 
anything of the Indians on their 
doorstep that she is compiling also 
a list of Friends of Indian People 
for historical facts and contacts: 
She deplores the fact that so little 
of Indian history, ancient or mod- 
ern, is taught in Canadian schools. 

Herself a teacher at Central Tech- 
nical School, Toronto, Mrs. Com- 
manda, “is” skilled in 40 different 
handicrafts, ‘and brought with her 
several I dolls she had made 
and exhibi at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exh ition, and many small 
3am) of Indian basket ware and 
cary 


Mi . A. Wallace presided and 
announced that the next meeting 
would be held Apri] 3, also that a 
tea would be held at the home of 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, “Green-| © 
Ybriar,” North Oshawa, with a y 
demonstration of pottery on Tues- 
day, April 18. 

Mrs. Glen Henry moved a vote. oa 
‘thanks to the speaker. 3 
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Mend, \eskin }- VYor3/19 50 
Miss’Muriel Gidley Infects Club 
‘With Desire to Hear Master Work, 


the dominant seventh shocks you. 
In; the same way w¥fen the crowd 
cries ‘Let “Him be crucified’ then 
again with more insistence ‘Let 
Him~be crucified’ Bach builds up 


. Something of the inward plea- 
sure a musician derives from listen- 
ing to the gr works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach was imparted to 
the members of the Lyceum Club} 
and Women’s Art Association yes-|the atmosphere and insistence by 
terday afternoon as they listened |setting the second cry in a higher 
: y : 


a Mi iel | ier: ipferpte r . Bae ie 
tion of @ pi s fr y G Temarked. that e 
Hin ot peay ue pesages SA 

Darel iey's enth —a 

7 K i! ‘ y 

_ Miss Gidley’s en UslasyEym EA 


fectious. x. 
“Many people find Bach, mathe- 


evening, and’ suge 
listeners would. deriv 
the } ic and : 
a Svore or a copy of the! 
d. be presented 
ssey Hall 
of Bach,. th 
“Sanniversary of 
wh death is being observed this: 
year, He not only labored at his 
own ‘compositions but copied out 
hundreds of scores for his choir, 
He wrote 295 cantatas, five setting 
of the Passion, the Mass in B 
minor, and hundreds of works for 
the organ including concertos, pre- 
ludes anqd,.fugues. 

Many of his choral preludes were 
based on hymns of the Lutheran 
church, and many great religious 
airs were originally secular songs 
of dubious. character. Thus Bach, 
the master. took melodies that the 
people knew, embellished them and 
to them:set the words of the Scrip- 


themselves to learn 
him, they would find hi 
and an inspiration.” al 
. She showed. h e 
been Shed to ae 
dramatic effects.” The “narra 
tenor yoice tells the story 

LO the.gospel, The choruses: portray 
mood of the mob or the voice 
the disciples, and as the work 
s for two choirs and two ,or- 
estras, each complete in. itself, 
ere is great interplay between 
@ cholyses, and Bach uses these 
i power and majesty. The 
solos are reflections or even solilo- 
3 aceoinpanied by flute or oboe, 


th long aud exteedingly difficult 
arts, The words of Jesus are set 
gainst sustained strings mostly in 
fich chords except for the Seven 


assion would he | 


[ tf Words when the’ full sweep of 
‘the organ leaves the © listener 
umilified. { ' 
| Bach, who}was a tender, emo-~ 
Yional and religious man_ Miss 
‘Gidley said, made his music Im- 
mortal by his pnwer of tonal de- 
scription as well as his technical 
purity. : 
_ “The roar of the thunder, the 
of the lightning, the tremb- 
f the earth and the revelation 


ture. This was something that had 
never been done before, and has 
not been done on the same scale 


sings . 
iss Gidley who is the organist 
and ¢hoir director at Park Road 
Baptist; Church, Toronto, was in- 
troduced by Mrs, Lucas Peacock, a 


former member of her choir, and 
a Ralph Wallace who presided 
expressed the thanks of the mem- 

bers. Mrs, Wallace also announced 
e bottomless pit, all are there,” |ajtea to be held at the home of 
idley said, and played pas- 


o on te piano fed l strate her 


nbs if they had books 
S e Children’s Shelter, 
® bring them to the May meeting 
& which the speaker would be 
Maida Parlow French, novelist, 
p jartish and traveller. 


Monk 18- (So 


‘Cerarhic Dispiay, 
‘Afternoon Tea 
|Draws Big Crowd ~~ 


» The first really warm day brougnt 
out many gay chapeaux and 
charming spring ensembles to an 
afternoon tea held yesterday at 
.“Geeenbriar” the home of Mr. and’ 
‘Mrs. C. Ewart McLaughlin. Over a 
Gundred! members of the Lyceum 
Art Club and their friends attended 
and particularly enjoyed the dis- 
play of pottery made by members 
of the ceramic group of that club. 

Many sattraetive pieces were. ex- 
hibited, showing the great strides 
that the group is making. The col- 
oring and glazing were most pleas- 
Bo and noteworthy were pieces in 
ight green, ‘deep blue and warm 
brown, almost bronze. A_ little 
family of skunks, a Dutch boy and 
a foal were much admired decora- 
tive pieces. 7 

Mrs, McLaughlin and Mrs. R. A. 
Wallace, president of the Lyceum 
Club-received the visitors) among 
whom were Mrs. John Harper and 
Mrs, X X X Sanderson, president 
and secretary of the Toronto 
Branch. P 

Tea hostesses were Mrs. C, ni 
Burton and Mrs. E. F. Cuthbertson, | 
and presiding at the tea table were 
Mrs. Emerson Chant, Mrs. w. G. | 
Corben, Mrs. W. H. King and Mrs. 


iss Richer, 
.yMliss, Anne Wailace kept the doox 
ad the ‘cashiers were Mrs" R. & 


a ~ eae a Peacock. 

The refreshments ‘were prepared 
and sofed ‘by Mrs ra Kell’s 
|.group of the Woman's. ati 
|of Northminster United cen 


MRS. C. EWART McLAUGHLIN 
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Oshawa Artist at Home in Her Studio 


whose work in the abstract field of painting is rapidly gaining recognition. Mrs. McLaughlin who uses het 
maiden name of Alexandra Luke for her painting signature, is an energetic painter and has pictures i= 


water colors and oils in two current Canadian exhibi tions,‘ 
| of the Toronto Art Gallery. Three 
* al years ago Mrs, McLaughlin had a 
Oshawa Artist S Work painting chosen for an exhibition 
: in New York of the work of Cana- 
Selected By Juries ‘dian women. The exhibition has 
mone ohtredl Exhibit ee a” 
ied For the past three summers Mrs. | 
Art-conscious people will be in- McLaughlin has worked under Hans 
ieee to learn that they have liv- Hofman, master of the abstract 
jing in their midst the only Ontario, form, at his colony at Province 
artist to have had an abstract Town, Cape Cod. In 1945 she at- 
painting accepted for the Spring tended the Art School at Banff 
\Exhibition of the Montreal Museum under the direction of J. W. G. Mac- 
of Fine Arts, An abstract painting |donald, whose adventures in auto- 


in oils by Alexandra Luke, better {matic suncalism have been dis; 
p play- 
‘known to Oshawa as Mrs. C. Ewart/ed at Adelaide House, and also 


McLaughlin, has found favor with} under Dr. A. Y. Jackson, dean of 
the progressive jury that made up| the Group of Seven. 
part of the selection committee for| Besides her painting Mrs. Mc- | 


fepis 67th annual showing. The Laughlin is keenly interested in 
\picture is entitled “Travellers Palm”| ceramics and in her basement has 
and was painted in Bermuda last! puilt up a well-equipped studio com- ' 
‘or, Tee nae plete with kiln. Due to the number | 
er ene 7 aoe she has| of women interested in this fascina- 
; Ba ee seriously” for about |ting eraft, the Lyceum Club and! 
en years o has a picture, a| women’s Art Association supplied | 
Baten color, in the exhibition of |the equipment and sponsored a 

mtemporary Cartladian Art com-|Ceramic Group, which she heads, | 


Le She took a short course at the On- | 


rating the golden jubilee year | 


tario College Or art under 
Wiley, and has enjoyed class in- 
struction from Miss Mary Dickin- 
son and Miss Gladys Montgomery 
with the Oshawa group. 

Shé has tried her hand at sculp- 
ture, but finds with her painting 
that she has time only to carve her 
own frames occasionally. However 
the intermediate challenge trophy 
of the Oshawa Skating Club was 
cast in silver alloy from a head she 
modelled some years ago, and is a 
prized possession of the annual win- 
ner. 

Mrs. McLaughlin was delighted to 
learn of the acceptance of her pic- 
ture for the Montreal exhibition, 
and to know also that from there 
it will go on to Quebec with a 
chosen few. 

“Abstract art is the coming 
thing,” she explained, “and Mont- 
real is far more aware of this than 
Toronto, There were two juries for 
the Montreal exhibition; one con- 
servative and one progressive. In 
Toronto there was but one selection 
committee and many excellent ab- 
stracts were rejected as the jury did 
not understand the advanced ab- 


ee 
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‘Lyceum Club Bringing 
Author of Best Seller 
'The Boughs Bend Over 


Maida Parlow French, artist and | 
author, Iroquois, Onturio, will be the 
guest speaker at the meeting of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art As- 
sociation next Monday. Mrs. French 
went abroad last summer via a 
tramp steamer and returned just 
a few weeks ago. Her purpose in 
going was to study International 
Relationships first-hand and to get 
to know as many different kinds of | 
human beings as she could. The 
members are looking forward with 
interest to hear her tell something 
about her travels during the nine 
months she was away. 

Where the highway skirts the/| 
north shore of the St. Lawrence 
River, about midway between Irc- 
quois and Morrisburg an orchard of 
MacIntosh Red appletrees slopes 
down to the road. This orchard is 
on the Parlow farm, a government 
grant in 1784 to the ancestors of 
Mrs. Parlow. The family moved to 


| 


Toronto and it was there Maida 
Parlow was born and received her 
education but many of her summers 
were spent in the vicinity of the 
old farm. 

On leaving school she studied ars 
under F. McGillivray Knowles, 
noted Canadian artist, and after- 
wards became his assistant. In 
1918 she married Arthur Knowles, 
nephew of the artist, and nine years, 
later was left a widow with three 
small boys. She moved to the Par- 
low farm which was still owned by 
the family, and undertook to sup- 
| Bort her children by operating the 
| orchard, 

I Here she became keenly interested 
|in th’ life of the people of the early 
|sttlement, and as a result of re- 
(eee among early records, and 
from the recollections of the older 
people of the neighbourhood, as) 
well as from her own experience as| 
‘a “modern pioneer,” she gathered 
[materia] which was of splendid use 
'to her in her novel The Boughs 
Bind Over She has since written 


[another novel and arranged dur-| 


ing her trip abroad for both books 
to be published in German trans- 
lation, 

In 1938 she married Donald: 
French, literary editor, and return- 


‘ed to Toronto. As Maida Parlow | 


French she is well-known to radio 
listeners throughout Canada, especi- 
ally for her broadcasts under the, 
title of A City Mother Pioneers 
Sore death of Mr. French she 
nas returned to the farm, S 

Orchard, cast 


Purpce 


Thro’ Talk on Tourof RefugeeCamps)| 


A mial-adjusted refugee uncon- 
sciously sent Maida Parlow French 
off on a tour of Europe which she 
related in part to the members of 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association yesterday afternoon. 

“Refugees grumble a lot,” she 
said, “as a way of letting off steam. 
They have been down-trodden for 
years, and when they get here they 


|; are obsessed with the idea of being 


‘free. Of course, they are free, but 
they have to abide by regulations 
which irk them. They have to be 


taught citizenship, and besides be- | 


ing good to them we must be wise 
‘in our treatment and sympathetic 
in our understanding.” 

In her desire to know more of the 


refugees’ background Mrs. French 
exerted effort to get passage to 
Europe. In her engaging talk 


which she entitled “Adventures of 

Traveling Alone” she recalled how 

she cajoled sea captains in every 

port in Nova Scotia to take her on 
their tramp steamers, 
“Superstition dies hard among 

Sea-faring men,” she said, “and a 
'woman aboard is considered bad 
juck. Almost a month passed be- 
for I crossed the Atlantic on a 
tramp steamer with a crew of 15 
men.” 

The refuge camps are all in oc- 
cupied territories and Mrs. French 
‘went to Canada House in London 
|to enquire about the necessary 
military passes. In turn she was 
sent to the British Foreign Office, 
; 4 maze or corrdiors and anti-rooms, 
| where she was interrogated by var- 
i ious diplomatic personages and fin- 
ally relieved of her passport and 
told to wait. Ten days later she 
was, given the required papers and 
ferlmnales as a foreign correspond- 
lent. 

Thus armed with her typewriter 
and sleeping bag she flew to Dus- 
seldorf where she made her head- 
quarters at the British Press Camp. 
This proved a valuable asset as 
she could have an interpreter and 
volkswagon (runabout car) at her 
service. As in all other places 
there was no heat and the food 
except for an occasional black 
market meal was “awful,” 

“Dusseldorf is razed,” she said, 
“and birds are nesting in the few 
standing bits of masonry and brick- 
work, The townspeople are living 
in basements and cellars of former 
dwellings.” 

Through the International Re- 
fuge Organization she saw displaced 
persons being grilled for emigration 
and the tragedy of refusal through 
poor vision or being underweight. 


She saw, too, the “forgotten 
elite” as the professional people, 
writers, doctors and lawyers, are 


known. They are centered in Linz, 


near Vienna, and she was singular- | 


‘ly fortunate in obtaining a Russian 
visa to get there. - 

She jokingly told of her first 
night in Vienna. The Press Camp 


| was in a marble palace, which like 


a 
ine | 


ourage Shine 


every other place was cheerless and 
cold, and she decided she must get 
out and see what the once gay city 
had to ofier. 
at the opera for Othello. She wait- 
ed for the orchestra to take its 
place for the overture, and finally 
asked a woman next to her when 
the music would start. As it turn- 
ed out, this was not the opera, but 
Shakespeare’s Othello, and 
simple mistake led to an animated 
conversation all along the row, and 
in no time she felt 
rounded by friends. 

On returning late at night to the 
“marble palace” her friends of the 
press were anxious to know where 
she had been. She told them and 
they were amazed. “That,” they 
said, “is the strongest communist 
theatre in town, and we wouldn't 
venture in it!” She wondered af- 
terwards if any of her “theatre 
friends” had helped in obtaining 
her Russian visa, 

Mrs. French wrote, walked and 
studied in Paris, where she spent 
many months living in a tiny room 
on the fourth floor of a run-down 
pension in the Latin Quarter. 

“T shall never forget that room,” 
she said. “The walls were decorat- 
ed with figures, buildings, boats, 
trains, buses, anything you can 
think of singly and in pairs, and all 
in terra cotta red, It was lit 


in the mornings, walked in the af- 
ternoans and studied French at the 
Alliance Francaise at night. 

“One morning I was up at dawn 
to catch a bus for Nice, and I saw 
a sight that few visitors see. The 
garbage is collected every day, and 
here before its removal, were hu- 
man being raking over every can 
for scraps. These scavangers live 
on the outskirts of Paris, and come 
into the city at dawn to “work” 
their appointed territories. One girl 
I saw was about fifteen. In filthy 
rags she was bent over by the 
weight of a basket full of garbage 
she was carrying on her back.” 


Her desire to see things for her-| 


self has given a new interest in 
life to Mrs. French. As a result of 
her visit to Vienna she has “adopt- 
ed” two Yugoslav boys, who are al- 
ready adapting themselves to the 
Canadian way of life at Suncrest 
Orchard, her home at Iroquois 
Ontario, and on their way to join 
them is a family of three, also from 
Yugoslavia. 

Mrs. French was introduced by 
Mrs. A. G. Hiltz, who claimed the 
privilege of having known Mrs. 
French’s mother, Mrs. 
the author of the widely-read novel 


“The Boughs Bend Over,” for which , 


she obtained much of the material 
from old-timers and neighbors of 
the Parlow Farm, a government 
grant in 1784 to the ancestors of 
Mrs. Pariow. 

Prior to to the address Mrs. 
French was entertained at luncheon 
by the officers and executive com- 
mittee at Adelaide House. 


French is! 


She obtained a seat | 


this | 


herself sur- ; 


at | 
night by a one watt lamp, sv 1 Wrove | 
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A. Wallace 
n President 


] 
Mrs, R. A. Wallace was re- 
elect president of the Lyceum 


Club and Women's Art Association; — 


at its annual meeting held yester- 
day afternoon in the auditorium of 
‘St. Andrew’s United Church. “ 

Mrs. E. L. Chant presided for 
the election of officers and the 
slate of officers was presented by 
Miss Evelyn Everson as follows: 
Honorary president, Mrs, R. S. 


McLaughlin; honorary vice- presi- 
dent, Miss vay Dillon; past presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. 

president, he 
ond vice-president, Mrs. 


. Chant; first vice- 
O. G. Mills; sec- 
WwW, Gy 


. R. A. WALLACE 
| “ + 


(Corben; recording secretary, Mrs. 
| Edgar Bisch,; corresponding secre- 
‘tary, Miss Evelyn Everson; treas-! 
urer, Mrs. L. S. Peacock; archivist, 
Mrs. Leonard Richer. Members’ | 
yepresentatives: Mrs. EB. F. Cuth- 
bertson, Mrs. J. P. Mangan, Mrs. | 
A. W. Harding, Mrs, Alex Ross, 
Mrs. W. H. King, Mrs. R. L. Gray, | 
Mrs. G. A. Henry, Mrs. J. C, Fet-' 
terly, Mrs, J. Norval Willson, Mrs. 
E S. Alger. 

Mrs. R. A, Wallace presided at 
the meeting. Mrs. G. A, Henry 
gave a review of the year's meet- 
ings. The secretary's report was, 
read by Miss Evelyn Everson and 
Mrs. L. S. Peacock gave the treas- 
urer’s report. Mrs, C. Ewart Mc-. 
Mie reported for the Ceramic. 


and “seek Walter Johnson | 


Fall Fashion 


on eae 


iLyceum 1 Fea Features 


Py of Antiques in|» 


Silver, Copper, Brass 


The home and gardens of Mr. and 
Mrs, Alex Ross, Rossland Road, 
made a delightful setting for the 
annual garden tea of the Lyceum 
Club, held yesterday afternoon. 

The president, Mrs. R. A. Wal- 
lace, with the hostess, Mrs. Alex 
Ross, received the guests at the 
garden entrance. The treasurer, 
Mrs. Lucas Peacock, was assisted 
by Mrs. R. Leo Gray. Mrs. E. F. 
Cuthbertson, Social convener, was 
assisted by Mrs, C. E. Burton. 

, Mrs, Glen Henry was in charge 

-of the floral arrangements. 

| Those pouring tea during the af- 

| ternoon were Miss: May Dillon, Miss 
| Evelyn Everson, Mrs. W. G. Cor- 

ben, Mrs. A, W. Harding, Mrs. Leo- 

| nard Richer, Mrs. Glen Henry. 

Assisting in the dining-reom 
were, Mrs. Edgar Bisch, Mrs. E. J. 
Bowman, Mrs. H. D. Cleverdon, 
Mrs, H. M. Hays, Mrs. William Tay~ 
lor, Mrs. A. J. Parkhill, Mrs. Alfred 
‘Austin, Mrs, W. R. Fisher, Mrs. 
| Gordon Summers, Mrs. Norval 
| Willson, Mrs, Harold Tonkin, Mrs. 
/L. T. Williams. 

The honorary president, Mrs. R. 
|S. McLaughlin in officially opening 
the tea, complimented the club for 
,its endeavors to promote the cul- 
tural arts In the community. 

Antique brass, copper, 
bronze, 
were displayed on tables on the 
lawn, Orange wall flowers in brass 


containers decorated the tables. | 


Mrs. O. G, Mills was convener of 
the display, assisted by Mrs, R. E. 
McMullen, Mrs. E. S. Alger, Mrs. 
Cyril Weyrich, Mrs. W. H. King. 

The outstanding articles contri- 
buted by the members and their 
friends were as follows: 

Mrs. G. D. Conant—Large silver 
platter with cover, originally in the 
collection of Sir Henry Pellatt; Mrs. 
A, W. Harding —-~ Engraved silver 
cake basket; Mrs. Glen Henry—Pair 
of old bronze figures; Mrs. H. E. 
Murphy—Pewter jug; Mrs. A. F. 
Annis—Pewter tea pot; Mrs, Robert 
McNab—Pair sterling silver salt 
dishes with spoons, beautifully en- 
graved; Mrs. J. C. Horton—Brass 
vase, Chinese design on ebony base; 
Mrs, R. Graham—Heavy anttque 


brass fireside irons; Mra. O. G. 
: pt beset tances with 


| 


pewter, | .___ 
silver plate and sterling |. 


conventional floral ral motif; Mr 
ie bottle table cruet 


Maud Bassett — Engraved ste 
cream jug 200 years old; Mrs. \ 
Wecker—Silver breakfast erill; 
John Gordon—Engraved silv 
water jug with horn handle; 
H,. Stafford—Pair Hindu hand 
brass vases; Mrs. Uriah Jo 
Brass candlesticks over 100 
old; Mrs. W. G. Corben—Pair 
lish brass wall hooks 16th cen 
Mrs, Angus Barton—An old PB 
charger; Mrs, A. G. Hiltz—C 
and pewter old English meas 
Mrs. R. S&S. McLaughlin—Special di 
play of china, various periods 
silver lustre jug 150 years old; Mr 
H. D. Cleverdon — Sterling Sil 
spoon of about 1850; Mrs. Ge 
H. Ansley—Sterling silver tea s 
of 1825; Mrs. R.A. Wallace--B 
signet serviette ring 100 years 
Mrs, B. A, Brown—Antique eng 
ed silver syrup jug; Mrs. L. &. E 
cock—Peruvian vase, hand eng 
ed; Mrs, Sidney Mills—Jana 
silver dragon, hand decorated 
branch candlesticks; Miss T 
Nash—Silver sugar bow] with 
dozen hanging spoons, 100 
old; Miss H. M. Hays—Brazi 
stirrups made of brass: Miss E 
Everson—Pair brass Chinese « 
dlesticks embossed: Mrs. Cyril 
rich—Antique copper powderho 
Mrs. Estelle Sainsbury — Anti 
brass spoons, scorpion design. — 


Large Audience 


The foretaste for fall and winter 
es displayed in last night’s Fash- 
fon Review should make everybody 
happy; the conservative male be- 
cause there is nothing that he will 
have “to get used to” as in past 
geasons’ drastic changes, and the 
well-dressed woman because she 
will be up-to-the-minute wearing a 
style and length that is most be-. 

to her figure. 
ae the clock styles were 
shown climaxing in a wedding pro- 
cession with a bride in a froth of 
white net billowing from a lace 
basque witn a Peter-Pan collar. 
Her two attendants were in lime 


with —— Veen Tone 


- 


topenet lined with crimson velvet: 
& ins ferry topcoat lined and fac- | 
@¢ with black  broadtail over a 
black dress, and a wine-colored | 
coat with a check lining that was 
completely reversible. 

Some of these coats are richly 
furred. One, in teal blue had a 


quill was also en- 
arctic fox and the 
m fox collar on a 
Was worn like a 
by the tie belt. ; 


‘ h 


Aiter-Five Fashions 


Short formulas are still making || ling beauty box, the major pri 


ae 


Hazel Rundle described the 
|as she handed them out. A trave 


. oe. i — 9 ene 

7440) | As an added attraction many 
“*horoughly Enj oy lucky numbers were drawn and 
prizes donated by Jury and Lovell 

were distributed. Mrs. W. A. Wec- 


Lyceum Club’s Fall Fashion Review | wer sissies srs. 'w. a. fis 


‘Miss 


an appearance and were shown in||was won by Miss Doris Whitely. 
black mylon net with Chantilly | The Fashion Review was spon- 


lace, and in shocking red in pin- 


sored by the Lyceum Club and 


afore sty with a black vestee and| Women’s Art Association. Cloth 


gocessories. A theatre suit of black} were supplied by Fox’s Ladies 
taffeta consisted of a reed-slim} Wear, the millinery by Miss Jean 
skirt and a strapless top trimmed] Scott, the jewellery and handbags: 
with gold lame, modestly hidden] by Bassett’s and flowers by R. B. 
(Under a form-fitting jacket. 


For coming-out parties was 2 


and royal blue net were combined | 


— —————————— 
Peach and white gladioli in star 
arrangements and a white balus- 
trade made a beautiful setting on 
the stage, and as the models walk- 
ed along the extensive runway, Mr. 
Trevor Fox pointed out interest- 
ing details and highlights. 
Musical Interlude 
During the intermission Mr. 
George Andrinovich sang “Oh 
What A Beautiful Morning, and | 


Heather on the Hill” accompanied | 


by Mr. Matthew Gouldburn who 
also played a musical background 
for the review. As an encore Mr. 
Andrinovich sang “The Road to 
the Isles”, : 

f 


Reed and Sons. : 

Mrs. Ralph Wallace, president of 
G@ream of pleated shell pink nylon| the Lyceum Club welcomed the 
met with a filmy stole and an ap-j large audience and thanked them | 
ron effect of silver metallic lace’ all those whose co-operation h 
imported from Switzerland. Black made the fashion show possible. 
Assisting members at the door— 


A Mrs. E. S. 
green and orchid net and lace,| over a sheath dress entirelv..cover-| 


\ 


b 
i 
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Large Audience Thoroughly Enjoys|, 


AAS 


Lyceum Club’s Fall Fashion Review 


The foretaste for fall and winter| 
es displayed in last night’s Fash-| 
fon Review should make everybody | 


happy; the conservative male be- 
eause there is nothing that he will 
have “to get used to” as in past 
geasons’ drastic changes, and the 
well-dressed woman ecaitse she 
will be up-to-the-minute wearing a 
style and length that is most be- 
coming to her figure. 

Round the clock styles were 
shown climaxing in a wedding pro- 
cession with a bride in a froth of 
white net billowing from a lace 
besque with a Peter-Pan collar. 
Her two attendants were in lime 
green and orchid net and lace, 
with a prim little lace capelet 
covering the bare shoulders. The 
bride’s mother was in a formal 
gown of pearl grey softly draped 
with a sheer yoke, and a dusty 
pink hat with a grey plume, and 
the bridegroom’s mother was in 
gea-foam green with a pointed taf- 
feta tunic over a nylon net skirt. 

Richness of Velvet 
The show opened with the ever- 
ar little wool dresses. This 
year touches of velvet are every- 
where, generally repeated in a 
armg- fitting hat. Built up collars 
complement the short straight hair 
styles; shoulders are comfortably 
square without being boxy, and the 
skirts though pencil slim, have in- 
genious pleats and folds to allow 
freedom of movement. Mink-tone 
forown is a new color, and grey | 
with a dash of shocking red and | 
all-black met with instant ap- 
proval, 

Winter suits comprising a dress 
or sult with a matching or com- 
plimentary top-coat will be seen as 
goon a: colder weather arrives, 
Amon those modelled were a navy 

nseouble with a swing back 

‘ned with crimson velvet; | 

exLerty topcoat lined and fac- 

e* with black broadtail over a 

biack dress, and a wine-colored 

coat with a check lining that was 
eompletely reversible. 

Some of these coats are richly 
furred. One, in teal blue had a 
tuxedo front of platinum muskrat, 
and another of shocking red boast- 
ed an arctic fox collar. A lemon- 
gold tweed coat with a matching || 
hat with a self quill was also en- 
riched with arctic fox and the | 
separate platinum fox collar on a || 
copper tone coat was worn like a || 
atole, held in place by the tia velt, 


After-Five Fashions 
Short formulas are still making 
an appearance and were shown in 
black mylon net with Chantilly 
Yace, ad in shocking red in pin- 
afore style with a black vestee and 
es. A theatre suit of black 
taffeta consisted of a reed-slim 
skirt and a strapless top trimmed 
with gold lame, modestly hidden 


{gnder s form-fitting jacket. 


For coming-out ‘parties was a 
@ream of pleated shell pink nylon 
net with a filmy stole and an ap- 
ron effect of silver metallic lace 
imported from Switzeriand. Black 


and royal blue net were combined 
over a sheath dress entirely cover- 
ed with minute multi-colored 
beads, and for utmost sophistica- 
tion was a black cocktail suit of 
pure silk Lyons velvet with a gold 
medallion appliqued over one 
shoulder and down the sleeve as 
far as the elbow. A black velvet hat 
completed the picture. 

Outstanding among the floor- 
length formal gowns was a black 
and white effect achieved by two, 
panels of black Chantilly lace down 
the front of a bouffant white nylon 
net skirt and a black velvet cum- 
merbund topped by 2a low-necked 
bodice of black lace over white. 
Other beauties were a black taf- 
feta. with an off-shoulder neckline 
and severe lines trimmed with 
black velvet and sequins, and A 
swirling ball-gown of silver and 
peach plaid slipper satin, with 
which the mode] wore a glittering, 
deep rhinestone necklace. 

A matron’s black dinner dress 
with a lace stole softening the wide 
shoulder straps, was styled with a 
graceful pleated godet in the back 
from the waist to the hem which 
dipped to the floor at this point. | 

Peach and white gladioli in star 
aiTangements and a white balus- 
trade made a beautiful setting on | 
the stage, and as the models walk- 
ed along the extensive runway, Mr. 
Trevor Fox pointed out interest- 
ing details and highlights. 

Musical Interlude 

During the intermission Mr. 
George Andrinovich sang “Oh 
What A Beautiful Morning, and) 
Heather on the Hill” accompanied 
by Mr. Matthew Gouldburn who 
also played a musical background | 
for the review. As an encore Mr. 
Andrinovich sang “The Road to 
the Isles”, y 


1IKo 


catinl dual 


As an added attraction many 
lucky numbers were drawn and 
prizes donated by Jury and Lovell 
were distributed. Mrs. W. A. Wec~ 
ker drew the tickets, and Miss 
Hazel Rundle described the gifts 
|as she handed them out. A travel- 
ling beauty box, the major prize, 
was won by Miss Doris Whitely. 

The Fashion Review was spon- 
sored by the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association. Clothes 
were supplied Fox’s Ladies 
Wear, the millinery by Miss Jean 
Scott, the jewellery and handbags 
by Bassett’s and flowers by R. B. 
Reed and Sons, 

Mrs. Ralph Wallace» president of 
the Lyceum Club welcomed the 
large audience and thanked them 
all those whose co-operation had 
made the fashion show possible, 
Assisting members at the door— 
Mrs, E. S. Alger and Mrs. Carmen 
Burton; tickets—Mrs, Edgar Bisch, 
Mrs. Alex Ross, Mrs. J. C, Fetter- 
ley, Mrs. AJ. Parkhill, Mrs, Glen 
Henry and Miss Evelyn Everson; 
membership—Mrs. Lucas Peacock 
and Mrs, R. Leo Gray; stage di- 
rector—Mrs. W. G. Corben; receiy- 
ing—Mrs, Ralph Wallace, Miss Jes- 
sie Dillon, Mrs. Orval Willison, Mrs. 


|| 4.W, Harding and Miss Maud Bas- 


sett, 

The usherettes were the Misses 
Jean McFadyen, Diatie Deyo, Bev- 
erley Storie, Joan Atkinson, Nancy 
Bisch, Barbara Parkhill, Joan Hut- 
chison, Joy Cayley, Ann Wallace 
and Lilian Ferrier. 

Mrs. Wallace announced that the 
next meeting of the club would be 
held on Monday, October 23 when 

| Mr. R. S. Lambert, director of 
broadcasting for the CBC would 
be the speaker. 


———— 


Story of a Strange 


| And His Influenc 


: 

The story of a mysterious friend-| 
ship was traced yesterday by Mr. 
R. S. Lambert in a talk to members 
‘of the Lyceum Club on Henry 
Wentworth Monk—strange, un- 
wordly prophet, born near Ottawa, 
and W. Holman Hunt, English ar- 
tist, visionary and leader of the 
group that styled themselves the 
Pre-Raphaelites. 

Mr. Lambert who has written a 
careful biography of Monk, said 
that he first became interested in 
‘him on seeing his potrrait painted 
by Holman Hunt in the National 
Gallery at Ottawa. He searched to 
discover something of the man| 
whose portrait revealed classical 
features, and a reddish beard do- 
minated by a steadfast gaze. He is 
seen wearing Biblical robes and 
holding a New Testament opened 
at the Book of Revelations in one! 
hand, and in the other. a rolled 
copy of the London Times. This| 
was the man Hunt and his follow- | 
ers believed to be the Third Isaiah. 

Henry Wentworth Monk was 
born near Ottawa, Mr. Lambert 
found. the son of an officer in the 
British Army, settled in Canada. 
He was a studious boy and his 
father sent him to Christ's Hospi- 
jtal, the Bluecoat School im Eng- 
‘land, where he absorbed the strict | 
i religious training, which made him 
| unsettled and dissatisfied on his re- 
iturn to Canada. | 
| So deep were his convictions 
that he made his way to Jerusalem, 
working his passage acrgss the At- 
Jantic and tramping across Eu- 
rope. 

It was on the outskirts of Jeru- 
salem in the light of early dawn, by} 
the strangest coincidence that he 
met Holman Hunt, then seexing 
background and models for a 
painting he wished to make of 
Christ confounding the Elders in 
the Temple. A year before he had 
painted “The Light of the World” 
and his first sight of Monk with 
lis reddish beard, simple garb and 
holding a lantern, had the force of 
jan impact. Here was his Christus 
_in the flesh! 

From the start the two men had! 
‘much in common. Each was rebel‘, 
:Jious at the state of thought of the 
|world; each sought a departure 
\from the growing greed and ma- 
| ees and een a abe the 

ther to de his particular ta- 
Weieeeebees Wiest hal truant vith 
1 and Monk with his pen. 


Canddian Prophet 
e Traced for Club 


Through their long years to- 


| gether they waged a two-man cam- 


|paign against anti-semitism, Hunt 
| Painting The Scapegoat, a startl- 
‘ing picture of an old goat dying in 
the mud on the shore of the Dead 
Sea, representing Christian treat- 
ment of the Jews, and Flight into 
Egypt, a less stark picture indicat- 
ing the return of the Jews to their 
own land. Meanwhile Monk was 
writing.a study of the Book of 
Revelations which was published 
by the financial help of John Rus- 
kin, a fellow rebel. 

Looking back now on Monk’s 
writings, Mr. Lambert said that it 
was plain to see that the man’s 
ideas were 50 years ahead of his 
time. He used the term United Na- 
tions in his manifesto to abolish 
war and sought to institute a Bank 
of Israel by private subscription as 
@ means of establishing a free Pa- 
lestine, and restoring the Jews to 
their native land. 

“When the history of our times 
is seen in its true prespective,” the 
speaker concluded, “this Canadian 
prophet will hold the unique place 
of one wio reversed the usual pro- 
cedure and took his thoughts and 
ideals from the new world to the 
old, where after lying dormant 
through a 50-year winter they are 
at last burgeoning in fi. early 
spring of man’s understa.uing.” 

Mr. Lambert, scholar, educator, 
journalist and author, illustrated 
his engrossing talk with colored 
slides, pin-pointing the main points 
of the address. 


! 

He was introduced by Mrs. R. A | 
Wallace. who also welcomed new 
members and guests to the first 
meeting of the new season. 

Mrs. Lucas Peacock read the 
treasurer’s report showing the gar- 
den tea in the summer and the 
fall fashion show to have been 
financially successful. Mrs, Edgar 
Bisch who is undertaking the) 
duties of recording secrevary in the | 
place of Mrs. Glen Henry, was in-) 
troduced. Mrs. O. G. Mills moved | 
a vote of thanks to the speaker. 

The next meeting is to be held 


November 13. 
_ eS 


| November he published 


jnamed the outstanding children’s 


To Lecture with Slides 
To Lyceum Art Cl 4 


The opening meeting of th Ly- 
ceum Club and Women’t Art Asso- 
ciation of Canada for this coming 
season will be held on Monday, Oc- 
tober 23, at 3 o’clock in St. An- 
drew’s United Church. The speaker 
will be Richard Stanton Jambert, 
CBC supervisor of school broad- 
casts. His subject will be the story 
of Henry Wentworth Monk, a Can- 
jadian, and his friendship with Rus- 
Kin and Holman Hunt, It will be) 
illustrated with colour slides of the | 
various pictures which he will dis-. 
cuss, 

Mr. Lambert has a long record, 
of service in the fields of education, 
radio and journalism. He was born 
in England and educated at Rap- 
ton School and Wadham College, 
Oxford (Classical Scholar and 
M.A.) After commencing his jour- 
nalistic career on the “London 
Economist” in 1916, he worked for 
eight years in the field of adult 
education under the universities 
of Sheffield and London, and join- 
ed the staff of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation in 1927. In 
1928 he became the first editor of 
the “Listener” which post he held 
for ten years. 

In 1939 Mr. Lambert came to 
Canada ,and for four years con- 
ducted a weekly program of war 
letters from Britain entitled “Old 
Country Mail’ which achieved 
much popularity on the CBC net- 
work. He is the author of numer- 


ous hooks of biography and socio- 
logy. In 1947 he published a biogra- 
phy of the Canadian prophet, Hen- 
ry Wentworth Monk, which was 
dramatized last year for CBC Wed- 
nesday night. In 1942 Mr. Lambert 
arranged the first series of na- 
tional school broadcasts on CBC 
network, with the co-operation of 
the education departments of the 
nine provinces. He is honorary sec- 
retary of the National Advisory 
Council on School Broadcasting. 
Recently Mr. Lambert has turn- 
ed to writing adventure biogra- 
phies for *teen agers, His first ven- 
ture in this field, two years ago, 
“The Adventure of Canadian 


Painting” was well received. Last 


another 
book for young readers, “Franklin 
lof the Arctic’, which has been 


book of the year by the Canadian 
Library Association. 


Englishman of Letters ss 


“Humor with the English is an 
inner atmosphere; the wealth of 
‘| the soul. It gives a sense of direc- 
tion to life, a code of ethics, a re- 
ligion behind a religion. It is in- 
stinctive in the whole nation,—the 
love of a certain quality, perhaps a 
dumb instinct in the uneducated, 


manfully no matter what happens.” 

Such was the summing up of 
an address on English humor and 
humorists by Madame Basile Pan- 
tazzi to the members of the Ly- 
ceum Club and Women’s Art Asso- 
; ciation yesterday afternoon. Ma- 
;dame Pantazzi pointed out that ev- 
'ery nation had its own type of hu- 
mor and whereas the Latin Nations 
MADAME BASILE PANTAZZI ! displayed their gaiety in public, 


whose talk on English humor nex{ the English reserved their spon-| 


Monday in St. Andrew's auditor) taneity for the privacy of the home. 
ium is greatly’ atiticipated. Maj “mnolish humor is an atmosphere 
ee etices Sette vais es one a te 

ped | speaker continued, “and to many 
Club and Women’s Art, Association foreigners it remains an enigma. 
is a Canadian, born in Hamilton yy. original understatement and 
who lg ch pera of esti seeming unawareness is an ele- 
rope an ae A y married t¢ mentary form of inversion which 
where she met an mi ; every Englishman practises and is 
the tate Admiral Pantazzi, at ont i direct contrast to the overstate- 
time High Commissioner at Otta- ont and transparent exaggeration 
lie of the American humorist.’” 

Madame Pantazzi traced the de- 
velopment of humor from early 
English times when riddles were 
in vogue, to the writings by today’s 
authors, A. A, Milne, P. G. Wode- 
house, E. M. Delafield, and the late 
W. W. Jacobs and G. K. Chester- 
ton. 

“The old riddles are unintellig- 
ible,” she said, “and even with the 
help of a glossary they were not 
|funny. The Norman _ invasion 
| brought a strong French influence 
| to bear which lasted for three hun- 
| dred years, in which the sharp 
French wit penetrated the broader 
_English drollery, and flowered in 
{the poetry of Chaucer, which was 
/uneclipsed until the Elizabethans 
‘rose on the horizon.” 

+ Madame Pantazzi delighted her 
‘listeners with readings from 
_ English humorists and after touch- 
|ing briefly on the Puritan age and 
| the Stuarts, she read Mrs. Battle's 


The Inverse Humor of the 
Subject of an Engaging Address 


but an attitude to be maintained |; 


English 


| 


In the leisurely 19th century, let- | 
| ters and conversation sparkled with | 
| satire. One whose quick repartee 
{was fabied by his friends and ad- 
| mirers, was Sidney Smith from 
‘whose letters to his hostess, Lady 
| Holland, Madame Pantazzi chose 
| excerpts. “" 
“Humor is the medicine for mel- | 
lancholy,” she said, and attributed 
: the comic figures of Dickens, rather 
than his obvious plots, to his eter- | 
nal appeal. “We even think of 
those quaint figures with their 
gushing springs of absurdity before 
we can think of their frames,’ she 
suggested. | 

There was no break in the ere 

| 


of humor from the earliest writings 
to today, Madame Pantazzi said. 
and read an extract from W. S.| 
Gilbert and several of the modern- | 
ists. She also read an essay by! 
Stephen Leacock, “Do Men Like | 
Witty Women?” and a chapter from 
“Three Men in a Boat” by Jerome 
K. Jerome. She paid a tribute t 
George Bernard Shaw and th 
magazine Punch, whose very soul 
is humor, but whose campaigns 
have brought serious reforms. 

In concluding, she said “The 
|sense of humor is the just balance 
| of all the faculties of man; the last 
‘security against the pride of knowl- 
; edge and the concerts of the ima- 
gination, the strongest inducements 
to submit with a wise and pious} 
patience to the vicissitudes of exist- } 
ence.” 
| Mrs. R. A. Wallace presided and_ 


Miss May Dillon introduced the| 
speaker. It was announced that a| 
Christmas dinner would take place 
on Tuesday, December 12, at which | 
the national president would be the| 
speaker. Also that there was room 
for more members in the ceramic 
| group and that the reading group 
would meet at the home of Mrs. 
Walter Johnston, Wood Street, on! 
| Monday evening, November 27, 


. 


| 


| Opinions on Whist from the Essays 


‘of Elia, { 
| Steele, who was the publisher of | 
iThe Tatley and The Spectator; ! 
Alexander Pope, Johnathan Swift, 
| John Gay, Dr. Johson and James. 
\Baswell, giants in a world when 
‘wit was in fashion. 


She spoke of Sir Richard | 


- 
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National President Outlines History 


Of Lyceum Clubat Christmas Dinner 


a hundred members and 
friends attended the Christmas 
dinner of the Lyceum Cub and 
Women’s Art Association which 
was held in St. Andrew’s Church 
Tuesday evening, Receiving the 
guests were the president, Mrs. 
R. A. Wallace, Mrs. O. G .Mills, Mrs. 
W. G. Corben, Mrs. Emerson Chant, 
and Mrs, Edgar Bisch. 

‘The Mary Haig group of Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society of St. 
Andrew’s Church was responsible 
for the delicious meal and Mrs. 
George Telford said Grace. The 
gay and artistic table decorations, 
the work of Mrs. A. S. Ross and 
Mrs. A. W. Harding, members of 
the Club, and the glow of red 
candles provided the note of Christ- 
mas cheer. Seated at the head 
table were Mrs. John Harper, Mrs. 
W. H. Plant and Miss Hazel Sin- 
clair of Toronto, Mrs. H. P. Hart, 
Dr. Thelma Blair, Mrs. George Tel- 
ford, Miss Duaine Peacock, Miss 
May Dillon, Mis. O. G. Mills, Mrs. 
Emerson Chant, Mrs. W. G. Corben, 
Mrs. W. H. King, Miss E. Everson, 
Mrs, Edgar Bisch, Mrs. G. D. Con- 
ant, Mrs. L. S. Peacock, Mrs. R. A. 
Wallace, and Mrs. Leonard Richer. 

Mrs. W. H. King proposed a toast 
to the parent organization in To- 
ronto. She said the Oshawa Branch 


was greatly indebted to it for the, 


help given down through the years 
and paid a tribute to the founder, 
the late Mary E. Dignam. Mrs. 
W. H. Plant in reply said the Wom- 
en’s Art Association continued to 
grow from year to year and she 


thought only an atomic bomb could | 


remove it from its foundation. She 
said the parent organization had a 


warm affection for the different | 


branches and was very much in- 
terested in their progress. 

Mrs, Wallace introduced those 
sitting at the head table. She made 
special reference to Miss Duaine 
Peacock to whom the Club had re- 
cently presented a medal for her 
high standing in the district ex- 
aminations in piano. | 

Miss May Dillon was asked to | 
give a history of the Oshawa. 
Branch. She said the first presi- 
dent, Mrs. Rogers, and a group of 
people interested in the various 
arts were the founders. The first 


of which is a work 


he membership book, | 


‘David || 
rben, | 


— = ee ee eten — —. 


Inside are sketches done by Mrs. 
R. Henderson, Miss Corah and Mrs. 
J. R. B. Cowan, mother of Mrs, 
Corben. There are aiso pictures 
done by Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, 
showing different types of pottery 
work. The names of all the mem- 
bers and officers throughout the 
years are listed in this book. : 

The guest speaker, Mrs. John 
Harper, the national president, 
was introduced by Mrs. O. G. Mills. 
She said Mrs. Harper was  vice- 
president for five years and had 
been president for four years and 
in her present office had not miss- 
ed one meeting; she had always 
|been interested in literature and 
crafts; had travelled widely and 
\had visited many art galleries in 
Europe. 

Mrs. Harper was gracious in her 
jacknowledgment and thanked the 
‘club for her corsage of red roses 
combined with white, the colours of 
the Lyceum Club and Women's 
Art Association of Canada. She said 
she wished to give something of 
| the inception, history, annals and 
purposes of the organization. Look- 
ing back 64 years to 1886 there was 


a young woman under 30 years of | 


age, with a family of young chil- 
dren who had a vision — that of 
women meeting together to draw 
j}and sketch from living models, a 
new idea. 

This woman was Mary E. Dig- 
nam, an artist, and she had the 
courage and determination to see 
her vision put into action. A room 
was engaged as a studio by a group 
of young women. Later others were 
invited to view the students’ ef- 
forts and to criticize. Other artists 
were invited to join them and many 
members were outstanding artists 
of that time. So was lald the foun- 
dation of the Women's Art Associa- 
tion of Canada. In 1889 these 
women procured a loan of fifty 
paintings, etchings and water 
colours and invited many to come 
to see them. In the same year there 
came the idea of establishing other 
branches throughout the country 
and organizations were started west 
and east, froth Vancouver to 
Quebec. 

In 1893 the National Council of 
Women was founded and the 
Women’s Art Association was the 
first organization to be affiliated. 
The first meeting was in Ottawa 
and the Countess of Aberdeen was 
the first president of the National 
Council, Mrs, Dignam, always tak- 
ing advantage of an opportunity, 
invited her to be the 


ever since the wife of the 


a 


im honorary | 
pusagent of the Art Association || 
nd 


Governor-General has held that of- 


fice. 

Among the many things Mrs. 
Dignam did for the advancement) 
of art in those years was tO bring , 
home industries from Quebec to To- 
ronto and to arrange for a sale of 
the handicraft thus giving the 
workers more incentive to further 
efforts. She also arranged for the 
first exhibit of foreign handicrafts 
to come to Canada, in Toronto. In 
1909 there was the affiliation of 
the Women’s Art Association with 
the Lyceum Club whose purposes 
were very much the same, 

In conclusion Mrs. Harper said 

the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Asociation was not just another 
Club, It was known in cultural 
groups because of its activities in 
cultural art and educational chan- 
nels. She spoke of the encourage- 
ment given to young artists of ex- 
ceptional talent in the way of ex- 
hibits of their work and the Mary 
E. Dignam Scholarship; also of the 
opportunities given to children and 
adults jn trying out their talents 
‘by providing studios where they 
may come, 
' She said the Oshawa Club was 
\fortunate in having a studio and 
kiln for ceramic art in the home of 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin. Her mes- 
sage to the Oshawa Club was to 
continue to carry high the tradi- 
tion of the founder and referred 
to the motto of the crest, “Labor 
Constantly.” 

Mrs. G. D. Conant said she had 
been in close contact with the 
Women’s Art Association in To- 
ronto for a number of years. On 
behalf of the members of the Osh- 
awa branch she thanked Mrs. Har- 
per for her historical and  fact- 
finding address, 

Mrs. Wallace added words of 
thanks and extended Christmas 
greetings to all present. 
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‘Russian 


— here 


An unvarnished picture of the 
state of world affairs was pre- 
sented to the members of the Ly- 
ceum Club and Women's Art As- 

a ageiation yesterday afternoon by 
Dr. E. T. Salmon, professor of Anci- 
ent History at McMaster Univer- 

| sity. Without mincing matters Dr. 
Ss lmon went straight to his point. 

‘ -‘The world is in two camps, he said. 
ussia and her satellites and the 
‘United States of America and her 
allies. ‘The first is following the 

: reactionary theory of historical 

determinism in which human 
compassion disappears in the prac- 
tice of unspeakable remorselessness, 
and the other is struggling with 
the theory that man must be al- 
‘lowed, in freedom, to shape his des- 


r tiny according to his own ideals. 
; “The danger of the situation lies 


* 


in the woeful inexperience in inter-| 


national diplomacy of the prota- 
gonists,” he said, “and the extreme 
difficulty of maintaining a balance 
of power between only two nations, 


© 


“The struggle will be decided in’ 


favor of the physically and spirit- 
ually stronger. and the United 
States will not be the stronger if 
it adopts Hooverism. ‘Rabbitism’ 
won't save anybody or anything. 
The Crucial Area 
“Presupposing that the USSR 
over-runs all of Asia, she would 
still not have under her command 
the heavy industry essential to 
tain world authority. Thus 
thé crucial area lies in Western 
Europe, centre of the greatest in- 
dustrial development, the highest 
d skill and the most enlightened peo- 
ple on the face of the earth,” the 
‘professor declared. 

In touring Europe this summer 
he found signs of economic recov- 
ery everywhere. Rationing, except 

in Britain, had disappeared, and re- 
pair to war damage was extensive. 


eT 


\not communist controlled, and the| 


ecu 


ystem an Abomination 


To be Wiped Away’ 


— Dr. Salmon 


communists do not make much im- 
eression on the hard-bargaining 
French peasant. 
The Unknown Quantity 

Have they the will to fight? What | 
ise would they he as allies? To 
what extent would they be reliable? 
How much are they setting 
iside now for defence? 
(These, and other pertinent ques- 
dons resolve themselves in Dr. 
Salmon’s mind as he _ travelled 
around. : 

He saw no hysteria or vin tg 


alarmism, except, perhaps in th 
American Express Company, an 
everywhere the acute consciousness 
of their own smallness and if they, 
do fight it may be hopeless. 

The Germans who have had the 
experience of fighting the Russians 
want no national German Army to 
be used as a first line of defence. 
but the French think Germany 


~ 


On the other hand, our demioefa- | 
tic belief is a heritage from class- 
ical antiquity, Dr. Sulmon revealed. : 
Before the Christian doctrine pa- 
gans regarded man as an_ indivi- 
dual of intrinsic value, and we can 
find strong arguments in favor of 


this belief in Greek and Roman 


philosophy, he said. 

“If we deal entirely in material- 
ist terms, and allow our education 
to become merely functional, we 
are lost.” 

Mrs. R. A. Wallace, presid@ and 
thanked the speaker who had been 
introduced by Mrs. T. D. Thomas. 

It was announced that the Book 
Club would meet next Wednesday 
evening at the home of Mrs, Lucas 
Peacock, Simcoe Street North. The | 
topic would be Switzerland and a a | 
paper would be presented by Miss | 
Evelyn Everson. 


must be re-armed within a united. 


Western Europe, and already a 
functional approach has been made 


| : 


Great Britain is merely an observ- ‘ 


-er at the Council of Western Eu- 
rope because Britain has no wish 
to entangle the Commonwealth, 
but Western European unity plus 
the British Commonwealth could, 
keep the two giants apart, 

To combat Soviet propaganda we 
must let the world know, in no un- 


certain terms, what we stand for | 


Dr. Salmon declared. Mr, Truman’s 
definition of the American way of 
life is a doctrine we accept, but the 


people of Asia laugh at the irre-| 


levancies. For instance Freedom to 


Read whatever we please means! 
nothing to a nation of hungry il-| 


titerates to whom ‘communism 


sounds much more exciting than} 


democracy. 
Non-Communist Propaganda 
“Our code must be short, curt, 
simple and to the point: 
able to Christian and non-Chris- 
tian alike and can be built on two 


accept- | 


Italy having made the greatest tenets,—1) That the individual is 
‘Strides, and Britain the smallest. sacred; 2) That Right and Wrong! 
i tels were exceedingly good, and exist. ; 
restaurant fare was beyondthecon- “In the Soviet Republics Right 
tion of the people of this con- is only what the state defines as/ 
} tinent—and at lower prices. Right, and many an abomination J 
ils ‘Through conversations with peo- has been perpetrated and deemed ; 
ple in all walks of life Dr. Salmon Right in its convenience to the to- = 
became convinced that Commun- tality. The dividual has no = 
ism has passed its peak, In France rights or privileges, is subservent $ 
t ane Communists in to. the state, and faces Tice or ; 
pions dari, are ta lidati Ye 
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Beauty and Design in Furniture 
Revealed in Illustrated Lecture 


—_— 


5 F e 18th century was probably 
New materials, new techniques | 41.6 greatest era of furniture mak- | 
mass production all contribute | +> ariss Martin said. England was 

to the present confusion and un- lrich and the wealthy spent lavishly 
Bee tainty in the field of design 10 | on building and furnishing magni- 
furniture, Miss Ella M. Martin told lficent homes. Mahogany was intro- 
Members of ghe Lyceum Club and) qcg to replace walnut — and 
omen’s Art Association yesterday Thomas Chippendale flourished as 
fernoon, and took her listeners, a designer and maker of fine fur- 
back through the ages to glimpse | nit re. Later he was associated || 


what is good and why f : z r 
Miss Martin who lectures for the fey Robert Adam, with classic re ! 


a : F sults, 
WM Royal Ontaric Museum, said that Hepplewhite and Sheraton be-_ 


the first designer was also a crafts- L i 
man who used his own material ang C26 ear Ly ae 
sio0ls and worked directly for the ae ie oh a ee : : | 
consumer Then the architect toox oe a ee tdi nat 
over the craftsman’s initiative. The, YOUU ‘ y in the , but | 
crafisman., in turn, took a leaf from’ *@ther for its engineering feats in| 
\ i architect's book and by the see and industrial develop- | 
1 ; ments, 
ath r : } 
Bea todat the designer must be ar. _ Amid the welter of today’s new 
Wist, craftsrnan and scientist for Materials designers are searching | 
This plans to meet the requirements f°F the ultimate in functional 
of mass production. beauty. The chair to lounge in, ra- 
" ‘Illustrating her points with slides ther than sit in has emerged and | 
Miss Martin said that the frst piece | Kitchens have changed more than | 
of furniture was probably a chest, living rooms, Miss Martin | 
Ds trunk. Then came ©. : : i 
BO ccitanic 2 Slides of chairs and pieces of fur- | 


i] essel table and settles and _. : : 
ee — a, Bais time the wood- Miture on view in the Royal On- | 


worker found that it was better to tario Museum added greatly to the} 
‘cut the wood and join it, hence the enjoyment of the lecture, and Miss | 
original “joint” stool — one that Martin invited her listeners to- 
was not hewn. take particular interest in them on 
Furniture was made of oak and their next visit to the museum. 
‘the nobility enjoyed the privacy of ; Mrs. R. Leo Gray introduced the 
tester beds and the convenience of | Speaker, and Mrs. R. A. Wallace, | 
drawers in the chests — ererun-| who presided moved a vote of i 
ner of 20th century ests of! thanks. 

drawers.” | on 

With the growing sense of security 
Man made his home in a house in- 
stead of a fortress and furniture 
became lighter and little refine- 
ments were introduced. Manners 
and fashions dictated many of the 
ew styles. Charles IT set the vogue 
r the drop-leaf table and James | 
liked upholstered chairs, while 
dies’ chairs lost their ‘arms to 
jake room for the farthingale 
; they wore. 
Olid, plain lines were the out- 
e of the Commonwealth period, 
ht, hard chairs that showed | 
ed craftsmanship, but the Re- } 
ation saw the introduction of 
ch ideas, the use of walnut 
furniture with much ornamen- 
on, 

uxurious living was reflected in 
_arving and marqueterie of | 
© backs and cabinets. A Chin- | 
= influence was responsible for : 
e “claw and ball” foot, 


; 
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Wild Plants in Color 


Add Brilliance to Talk 
By Prof. James Soper 


Dozens of micro-film slides in vi- |~ ~~ 
brant colors left a vivid memory 
yesterday afternoon when Dr. 
James H, Soper, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Botany at the University of 
Toronto, gave an address on the 
wild plants of southern Ontario to 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association. Y 

The professor explained that he | 
spends most of his summers ex- 
pioring the province as far north 
as North Bay and Lake Nipissing 
and west to Windsor. In his 
travels he has found many of the 
yarer kinds of the native wild flow- 
ers and has built up a library of 
photographs. Many of those he 
showed yesterday were so hbeauti-~ 
ful that they brought forth gasps 
of admiration from the audience. 

Shown growing in a mass and 
then as a single flower, enlarged 
so that each tiny stamen could 
be identified, were the dog-tooth 
violet, bellwort, bloodroot and | 
twin-leaf. : 

Grouped as transcontinental Welty 
the white spruce, twin-flower, 
punchberry, Joe Pieweed, bear-! 
berry, the wild calla and the pit- 
cher plant. ' 

Common to the south-east quar- 
ter of the continent were the com- 
mon sumach, button btsh,. yellow 
lady slipper, members of the wild 
orchid family, partridge berry 
and princess pine, the professor 
said. He also showed maps indi- 
cating the distribution of these 
plants. , 

Following the ice age plants 
found a way of life in three sur- 
faces, Dr. Soper explained; sand 
and gravel, rock and open water. 
Spagnum moss crept over the still 
ponds and bog plants such as sun- 
dew and grass pink took root. The 
lichens and mosses attacked the 
rocks and grasses and sedges con- / 
quered the sand dunes. Native j 
plants found their habitat. 

Other plants, imported from Eu- j 
rope and South America have be- | 
come naturalized. Some of these 
are the common daisy, chicory, } 
devil’s paint brush, and _ goat’s 
beard. The woolly lamb's ear came | 
from the Caucasus, and the na- 
tive magnolia, or cucumber tree 
and the tulip tree and pawpaw or | 
custard apple have come from the 
South Carolinas. These species 
are not widespread .in Ontario but 
flourish in the Niagara Peninsula 
and along Lake Erie which is some- 
times known as the Carolinian | 
area. A small area near Midland | 
on Georgian Bay also supports 
these less hardened “plants. : 

Dr. Soper was capably introduced 
by Mrs. W. R. Brown and Mrs. R. 
A. Wallace expressed the thanks 
of the members for the interesting 
talk and his kindness in showing 
his fine slides. c 
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Re-E ected President 


Lyceum Art Club 


—_ 


iy afternoon. ~ 


+ + + 


mnorary president, Mrs. R. S, 
ughlin; honorary vice-presi- 
' liss May Dillon; president, 
A. Wallace; 1st vice-presi- 


t, Mrs. R. Leo Gray; re- 
ing secretary, Mrs. E. S. 

corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Taylor; treasurer, Mrs, 
Whittington; archivist, Mrs. 


Mrs. Ralph A, Wallace 
| Henry, Mrs. A, S. Ross, Miss E. M. 
I 


L eel 
‘Mrs. Ralph A. Wallace was re~ 
ected president of the Lyceum 
o and Women's Art Association 

12 annual general meeting yes- 


W. G. Corben presided for 
1 of officers and the 
sented by the convener 


Members’ representatives: Mrs. 
W. H. King, Mrs. A. W. Harding, 
Mrs. J. Norval Willson, Mrs. Glen 
Everson, Mrs. W. H. James, Mrs. 
Cleve Fox, Mrs. Fred Roberts. 

Conveners: Mrs. C. Ewart Mc- 
|Laughlin, Ceramic Group; Mrs. 
\¢ W. Ferrier, Reading Club; Mrs. 
'|W. G, Corben, Drama; Miss May 
| Dillon, Music; Mrs, EH. F. Cuthbert- 
son and Mrs, J. C. Fetterly, social 
committee; Mrs. L. S. Peacock, Pro- 
gram committee, 

Miss Evelyn Everson read a re-~ 
port by Mrs. Edgar Bisch of the 


'jSary in Oshawa. 
\}Show would be held on Friday, 


t, Mrs, E. L. Chant; 2nd vice~" 
Al-| 


year’s activities which had includ- 
ed eight meetings addressed by 
‘speakers of merit on widely differ- 
,ent subjects; a pottery exhibition, 
a fashion show, presentation of 
prizes for art, literature and music 
and regular meetings throughout 
the winter of a literary group. 

Mrs. Lucas Peacock gave the 
treasurer’s report which showed the 
Club to be in a strong financial 
position, and in a report on the 
Ceramic Group, Mrs, C. Ewart Mc- 
Baughlin said that two hundred! 
pieces of pottery had been com- 
pleted by the members. Limited 
working space enforced a restricted 
membership. | 

Mrs. Wallace gave a brief presi- 
dential report in which she thank- 
ed the retiring officers and all those 
who had helped her during the past 
year. She announced a garden tea 
to be held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Wecker on Tuesday, 
June 12, when the Lyceum Club 
would celebrate its 20th anniver- 
The Fall Fashion 


September 28. ' 


'Afternaon Tea Party 
Maus 20th Birthday 
|Of Lyceum Art Club 


The Lyceum Club and Women’s 
‘Art Association, Oshawa Branch, 
celebrated its 20th anniversary with 
a tea yesterday afternoon at the 
home af Mrs, W. A. Wecker, Simcoe 
Street North. The pleasant June) 
afternoon called forth summer at- 
tire from all-white ensembles | 
through the range of pastels to\ 
‘deep blues and purples. 
| As the visitors sat in groups and { 
‘chatted or took tea in the dining 
‘room their dresses made attractive 
blends of color, picked up by the 
beautiful flower arrangements. 

Mrs. Edgar Bisch was at the door | 
and the guests were received by | 
Mrs. W, A. Wecker wearing old gold 
jace over taffeta and Mrs, 'R. A. 
Wallace in navy blue and white. 

Presiding at the tea table set 
with a forget-me-not blue cloth of 
organdie and net were Mrs, W. G. 
Corben, Miss May Dillon, Mrs. E. L. 
Chant, Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin, Mrs. 
Leonard Richer and Mrs. O. G.} 
Mills, 
Tall pale blue tapers in crystal 
holders complimented the centre- 
piece, a low arrangement of lark- 
spur in the same delicate blue.” A 
bowl of blue peonies on the side- 
board evoked much admiration and 
it was learned that Mrs. Wecker, 
had tinted them herself. 
| Conveners for the tea were Mrs, 
BE. F. Cuthbertson and Mrs. C. E. 
Burton. The dining room hostess 
was Mrs. J. Norval Willson and 
those serving included Mrs. Walter 
Johnson, Mrs. C, W. Ferrier, Mrs, 
Cleve Fox, Mrs. C, B. Theberge, 
Mrs. Gordon Summers, Mrs, Eric 
Y. Green, Mrs. Ewart Alger and 
Mrs. William Taylor, 

Cashiers were Mrs. R. Leo Gray, 
Mrs, Lucas Peacock and Mrs. W. P. 
Whittington. 


5 a keen 
al women haye been 
ween s Ae ‘to the art of 
g, The group is spon- 
the Lyceum Club and 
rt Association and the 
1 teacher is Mrs. C. 
fcLaughlin in whose home 
tudio is located. 
ipment includes an elec- 
throwing wheel, tooling wheel, 

n electric kiln, and the studio 
1 all day Tuesday and Thurs- 
is week the shake is ar ak 
ibition and sale o 
acces, and the finished 
can be more fully appreciated 
ith understanding of the skill 
id craftsmanship required. 
Mrs. R. A. Wallace, an active pot- 
says that good clay is the 
ime need, the strength and char- 
of the finished product de- 
ing on the quality of the clay 
We have tried using various local 
ut this adds to the work out~ 
the studio and the problems 
iside. The clay is improved by 
reathering-in the sun, rain and 
rost. It is mixed with water and 
ed to remove impurities. Sour- 
g and kneading improve the 
asticity About once a week the 
% monitors dip the very wet clay 
of the storage cans, and spread 
out on large plaster bats to dry 
en this excess moisture has been. 
bsorbed by the plaster, it is time 
o wedge the clay 
Kneading Out Air 
“Wedging is necessary in order to 
emove the air spaces in the clay, 
ind is done by each member as the 
irst step in the day’s work. A 
andiul of clay is kneaded on the 
ter bat, cut with a wire and 
cut edges smacked together a 
nver of times. When all the air 
5 have been removed the pot- 
as a ball of clay about the size 
baseball with which to make 
thing. 
work is a very old, but 
‘$ satisfying form of pottery 
ne base of a coiled piece is usu- 
rolled and cut to the right size. 
5 are roiled so that they are of 
thickness and suitable length. 
Is are attached to the base 
4 creamy paste of clay which 
ll ‘slip’ The sides of the bow] 
ullt up by fitting one coil on 
er, and working the coils to- 
with a sharp tool and the 
The clay must be given suf- 
lme to harden in order to 


. When the piece 
rd it is "batted down’, 
; he exact 


heel turns, 


¢ next row of coils with- + 


obe so that the colour of the 
pvcnhl clay shows. Applied de- 
signs are also used for variety in| 
decoration. When engobes are used 
for color a clear glaze is ‘applied 
before the second firing. 

“The first firing 1s done after the 
green ware has dried slowly for 
about a week. The kiln is like a very 
well-insulted electric oven, The 
temperature is brought up slowly to 
1841 degrees Fahrenheit for the 
Bisque firing. The progress of the 
firing is checked by little cones 
made of different clay mixtures. 
The cones are placed at the front 
of the kiln after it is packed. When 
cone .06 melts the pots should be 
mature, The Bisque pieces are then 
glazed. Glaze is applied by dipping, 
spraying or painting. Glaze, of 
course, is use<i because it gives color, 
texture, and usefulness to the 
ware. Fine silica is mixed with 
oxides and fired at a temperature 
which causes melting and fusing of 
the ingredients. Like all potters our 
group has tried out some formulae 
that fit the clay better than others. 
In a glaze firing the kiln must be 
packed with great care so that no 
piece touches another. The tem- 
perature is brought up slowly, | 
and after 10 or 12 hours cone .04° 
Squats and we know that the tem- 
perature has come up to 1922 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. With 10 mem- 
bers in the class it is necessary to 
fire 2 or 3 times a week. 

“While the finished piece may | 
not always be a masterpiece, we 
people who make a hobby of pot- 
tery are satisfied if we have ex- 
pressed ourselves in something 
which is useful or pleasing to the 
eye. It may even be both.” 

Slab Work and Free forms 

“After making some coil work 
pieces, the new member of the 
class tries some slab work. This 
form of pottery is not considered of 
the highest order, but can be 
quickly made, and requires no ex- 
Pensive tools or equipment. Tiles, 
cigarette boxes, and some flower 
containers are examples of this type 
of pottery done by the class this 
year After wedging, the clay is 
Yolled smooth, cut out by a knife 
Sccording to pattern, and if there 
are several pieces these are held 
together by lip. A leaf, a shell 

iM . 
vegetable, or flower is sometimes | 
used to suggest a pleasing shape. 

of the cut-out clay are 
Slightly and a natural- 
handle added. ‘Free forms’ 


‘Sand modelling of ani } 
', OF man figures Imals and hu- | 
centre of Jar ; 


have been the 


articu- 
interest of some of the * if 


class. 


> 


“Most of the Ne e 


group is done on the electric pot- 
ter’s wheel. The rhythmic motion 
of the wheel is a delight to the 
would-be potter and has been used 
for 3,000 years since the Greeks 
aiscovered that they could make 
pots of better shape by turning 
them on a wheel. The modern 
wheel on which we throw our pieces 
is somewhat like the turntable of 
@ record player, It is supported by 
a tbox-like frame, and turned by 
@ small electric motor. The speed 
of the wheel is controlled by 
pressure of the foot. 


“Visitors to the studio are usually 


, astonished by the seeming ease and 


speed with which the potter shapes 
the lump of clay into an interesting 
jar, but the new member soon 
learns that there are definite 
steps to be practiced. The ball of 
clay is placed on the centre of a 
plaster bat, which in turn is batted 
down on the wheel. As the ball of 
elay spins round on this turntable 
we ‘centre it’ with pressure of wet 
fingers. When we have a perfectly 
centred cone of clay, we press the 
thumbs down the centre of the 
clay almost to the bat. &he base is 
then slowly forced out to the size 
of the planned piece. 

“Using the first fingers of both 
hands the clay is pulled gently and 
evenly upward until the desired 
thickness is attained. Again, with 
slight pressure of the fingers the 
straight-sided cylinder is shaped. 
The jar on its plaster bat is then 
removed from the wheel, and put 
away in the ‘damp cupboard’ until 
leather hard. Throwing is not an 
easy operation, but eventually each 
one in the group masters it with 
the help of Mrs. McLaughlin and 
other workers of the studio. 

“It is not possible to finish the 
work in the operation of throwing, 
s0 when the piece is leather hard 
it is centred on one of the smaller 
hand wheels, and any unevenness 
is cut away with a tool. However, 
the chief purpose of tooling is to 
make a foot on the underside of the 
vessel. Each shape has its own 
Suitable style. If the piece is a cup, 
pitcher or tea pot the handle is 
“pulled” and fastened in place with 
Slip after the tooling, The lip or 
spout is cut and attached in the 
Same way while the piece is leather 
hard. 

Decorating and Firing 

“Decorating too, is often done at 
this stage. The group makes much 
use of engobes, or colored slip on 
the green ware. The engobe is 
poured, or painted on the piece. 
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Fashion 


ff 


stag 
the 
Association. The clothes, 
fags, jewellery and accessories, 
supplied by local merchants, wer 
paraded by professional models and 

troduced by Reta Daniels, Toron- 
to commentator. 

Silhouettes may be reed-silm or 
may swirl over a crinoline, and 


igh Style and Glamor 


6M 
iden sts 


| 
Review 


blonde model was “brought to 
earth” by a biack velvet midriff 


Waistline floated down the front of) 


the skirt to the floor. 

An evening gown of chartreuse 
weivet and net introduced a new 
ine with one shoulder skillfully 


‘plack buttons marching from neck 


| WHEE; TURQUOISE AND | 
‘CRIMSON 


Other designs that won instant | 
applause were a winter white Kasha | 
cloth with black satin braid and_ 


o hem; a poinsettia red day-time 
dress with two large black buttons; | 
& turquoise blue pure silk party or 
sundress with cocoa coin dots and a 
polero of matching shantung, and a 
black taffeta in the favorite style,| 
fitted bodice and full skirt, differ- 
ent for its off-shoulder capelet of 
quilted velvet repeated in the tops 
of the big pockets. 

Styles for the matron were dis- 
tinguished without being matronly. 
For smart occasions the model wore 
a black velvet model with waterfall | 


necklines range from ve oe am Bea ved 

i} nt collars . : A ; 
ede thin eins sweet-| A breath-taking creation in black | Waren of ase iin ee anes | 
heart decolletage of a bewitching| taffeta and tulle was every womans) 4... "vith a graceful side panel in| 


formal. 


dream dress, The model was a copy 


Casual dresses depend chiefly on/of an original French design which 


their fine fabrics, English and|sold for $650. Now copied by ©X-| 720. ang the semi-formals earned 


French woollens for their smartness.|perts it can be purchased for less 
and after five and formal wear|than $100. A billowing skirt com- 
brings to the fore luxury fabrics of | posed of 47 yards of net in layers 
exquisite beauty—iridescent taffetas,|belled from the molded taffeta 


nets and velvets. 


bodice, and an enormous black taf- 


The cocktail suit and ballerina’ feta bow reposed on the left hip. 


length semi-formal vie for populari- 
ty In this group were an eye-catch- 
ing suit of corded faille in royal blue | 
@ fine black French wool with pen- 
ell skirt topped by a jacket with 
modified leg o’ mutton sleeves and 
@ flirtatious peplum. The sleeves 
end the peplum were heavily em- 
broidered with black bugle beads 
and jet buttons fastened the jacket 
to a high double-petal collar. 

Suitable for this same hour and/| 
Many other social occasions was an 
elegant black dress of Ottoman 
cord. Its sophistication lay in its 
uncluttered lines and rich fabric, 
adorned only by three large disc- 
like buttons, and a flame red chif- 
fon square fluttering from a hip 
pocket. 

The ballerina dresses are a sheer 
delight to the debutante and her 
older sister. Most festive of those 
shown was a creation of lime green 
het and lace. The four skirts of | 
net were worn over a crinoline and 
&@ modest bolero of lace was prim 
with three-quarter sleeves and 2 
Queen Anne collar. Nothing could 
be more stunning for twins at a 
party than the white and bine dal- 
Jerinas modelled as « pair, 
Sp and the ether ciel plu 

iuminous net skirts 
@d with a design in 
the same net were 
threat to make a 
on 
a 


e 
e, the 
were emboss- 
gold. Folds of 
ed about the 
(ef 
one bare Bisuider >. hee 
OUNG PERSON IN PINK 
Kate Greenaway inspired a 
frosk of salmon pink velvet of 
| Bimplicity with demure 
4 Bnd bateau neckline, 
in over @ crinoline the full skirt 
fully as the model Walk- 


the runway Slightly more 


Pope Ate Was the full-skirted 


of amethyst tridescent taffeta, 
cing @ Gr note in the 


| 


= 


| Motes of several English-style suits, 


‘Worn with a net stole and chande- 
lier earrings the gown was a static 
success, 

VELVET WRAP FOR DAY 

OR NIGHT 


| A really practical idea was intro- 


duced with the modelling of several 
velvet coats. A claret-colored vel- 
vet duster, lined and interlined had 
such easy lines that it could be 
worn as an afternoon coat or an 
opera wrap. 


fashion picture, and two coats call- 
ed “Bitter-Sweet” were included in 
|the review. The first of veluva fleece 
;had an unusual lily point collar with, 
|mink tails for stamens, and the 
isecond, reminiscent of the wrap- 
overs of the 1920’s had rounded 
shoulders and a shawl collar of 
tarctic fox. 

Grey is a steady favorite and a 
| tile grey Dutch fleece coat had cun- 
ningly padded hip pockets to accen- 
tuate the nipped in waist, wide 
|shoulder and monk’s collar, 


CUTE AND CURVACEOUS 


Subtly padded hips were introduc- 
ed in many of the suits. A French 
tibbolene suit in a warm copper- 
tone had definitely arched hips and 
rounded fronts to the jacket, defy-| 
ing the vertical lines that have pre- 
vailed for so long. Expert tailoring 
and hand-stitching were the key- 


Casual suits included one of 
banker's grey with a jacket of grey 
and chartreuse check fashioned 
with the cape back. With this was 
Worn @ reversible coat of wool plaid 


i scene, 
The orange shades that became | snowdrop taffeta surmounted with 
popular this spring are still in the | 


a rich dubonnet shade. 
The hats worn with the street 


many complimentary remarks. The 
smal! hat is still prime favorite 
and was seen in molded feather 
caps, velvet caps rhinestone studded, 
berets and cloches, and several pert j 
models with a Chinese influence. 
Several white hats were worn with 
black ensembles, and others match- 
ed the garments to perfection. 

Handbags, too, a still very much 
a@ part of milady’s costume, and 
those supplied by a local jeweller 
as well as the magnificent earrings 
and necklaces added much to the 
ifashion picture. 

Whatever the season no fashion 
review is complete without a bridal 
Last night’s bride wore 


— 


ana Me, 


two skirts of net and a lace red- 
ingote which buttoned to a Peter 
Pan collar. Her bridesmaids were in 
jee. cream pink and ice cream and 
,ice blue satin with net skirts and 
fitted boleros, The bride’s mother 
wore lace and crepe romaine in 
champagne with long lace sleeves 
and a back panel of lace ending in 


bands. Miss May Dilion 


lined with chartreuse green cor-/ 
duroy. 

A round-the-clock dress of an- 
thracite grey, perfect for the club 
chairman was accented with gold, 
and a happy combination was seen 
in @ tangerine corduroy skirt with a. 


a slight train. 

Mrs. W. G. Corben and Miss May 
Dillon greeted the patrons on behalf 
of the Lyceum Club, and all the 
members of the executive were re- 
sponsible for the success of the ev- 
ent. 

Mrs. R. A, Wallace, opened thie} 
fashion review and introduced Reta 
Daniels the commentator, and Mrs. 
|Emerson Chant drew the tickets for 
the lucky prizes during the inter- 
mission. 

The background music was sup- 
plied throughout the evening by 
Mr. Cecil Barham-Kappey at the 
piano, and a charming little dancer, 
Miss Anne Hoffman of Napanee 
danced two ballet solos. 

The usherettes were the Misses 
Molly Barton, Dorothy Currell, 
Elizabeth Farrow, Marilyn Houlden, | 
Eleanor Parkhill, Anne Wallace, | 


Helen Wallace and Carol Whitting- 
| ton. 


{fee 


d by Miss 


tea and 06 
en Wallace. 


hus 
eld a coffee party |and th 
eee * 


fashion review at} hu 


Pollowing the 


were serve 


nd Miss Hel 


e guests 


Leo Gray poured 


rijA 


pa 
their 


of the executive 


those taking 


ight Mr, and Mrs, |R. 


for 


at their home 


the OCVI last n 
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Speaker TakeoL 


On Visionary Trip to England, Paris 


A glimpse of a bit of England, 
Glyndebourne in Sussex, celebrating 
Festival Year, and Paris, celebrating 
its 2,000th anniversary was the sub-| 


ject of a delightfully informal talk 
by Mary MacKinnon Shore to the 


as been as- 
d with the Glyndebourne 
ie war described how this 
internationally known  or- 
ation had grown from a 
ream of the owners of an old- 
world manor house, to give rising 
| young pxiea> singers and mu- 
iI 


own country, and to work 
experienced artists from the | 


t. 
their beautiful home set in 
rt of the beechwoods shel- 
n the Sussex Downs, Mr 
s. John Christie began by , 
their guests with | 
Cc of the highest calibre. 
Artists and guests alike were so 
Es 


Zi R eturn Visit 


— 


enthusiastic that the great hall 
could not contain them, and after 
first building an organ room, the 
Christies expanded still further 
and by 1930 had formulated plans 
for an opera house and a two- 
week season of opera. 

They brought Rudolf Bing from 
Austria to direct the first opera, 
The Marriage of Figaro, which 
was presented in the new opera 
house in 1934. In a house seat- 
ing six hundred a mere 40 pa- 
trons witnessed the opening pro- 
duction. Mr, and Mrs. Christie 
despaired, but their friends en- 
couraged them and from that year 
on the Glyndebourne Opera Fes- 
tival has been completely sold 
out. 

In 1947, with Sir Thomas Bee- 
recham’s Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, it was the core of the 
Edinburgh Festival of Music and 


‘Drama, and since then has gone 


on to greater heights in the world 
This year the festival 
ran for four weeks, and among 
the many distinguished artists 
taking part was Leopold Simon- 
eaux of Montreal. 

Their performances started at 
5.15 Mrs. Shore said, and dinner 
was served between the first and 
second acts, at about seven 
o’clock. 

An hour and a half was alloted 
for dining, allowing time for the 
patrons to stroll about the lawns 
and paved walks. The quiet ele- 
gance and leisureliness was a de- 
light to her, the speaker said. 


of music. 


| After.the performance, the audi- 


‘Oe 


| 
ence took bus and train back to| 
London, transportation and din-| 
ner being part of the price of ad-! 
mission. 

As a final contribution to the) 
Festival of Britain the complete’ 
opera, Cosi Fan Tutti, was tele- 
vised by the BBC from Glynde- 
bourne with outstanding success. 


Crossing from Newhaven to 
Dieppe, Mrs. Shore made her way 
to Paris where she found a whirl 
of beauty, gaiety and excitement. 
The buildings, bridges and monu- 
ments were floodlit by night, turn- 
ing the romantic city into a verit- 
able fairyland. 


She spoke fondly of the Arc de 
Triomphe, 
Notre Dame, Sainte Chappelle and 
the Palais de Justice. 

“When you are confronted with 
all this ancient grandeur,’’ she 
said, “you can understand why 
the Parisians were prepared to 
sacrifice themselves rather than 
allow the city that they love to be 
ravaged. A reminder that they did 
sacrifice themselves are the tor- 
ture chambers built by the Ger- 
mans, and left standing in their 
blatant ugliness.’’ 

Mrs. Shore visited the place at 
Fontainbleau, rich in _ history, 
and also the Palais de Versailles 
which was so crowded that she 
feared the lightest whisper might! 
start a panic. 

Looking back Mrs. Shore said 
that her greatest pleasure had 
been in the quiet sophistication of 
the people both of Britain and 
France and their deliberate way) 
of taking time to enjoy life to the 
full, 

Mrs. R. A. Wallace welcomed 


the Rue de Rivoli,|/ 


members and guests to the first 
meeting of the season and Miss 


May Dillon introduced the speaker. 


‘ 


Club a ia 
safieman ‘tn tine Silver Worker's Skill 
Douglas Boyd who is Reveals Emergence 


onday . 
: Club an . 7 
agaress, the, Tyee elon, I rep. Of Canadian Artistry 
: oe ae 


becoming kriown @5 one 


4 foremost metal artists. 


Canada’s Metal artificer, Douglas Boyd, 


voiced a strong plea to the mem- 
bers of the Lyceum Club and Wo- 
men’s Art Association yesterday af- 
ternoon to buy the work of a Cana- 
@ dian artist or designer when giving 
= fe special gift and substantiated his 
marks with a display of hand- 
me pieces of silver of his own 
+ reation. 
t| One of Canada’s few silversmiths, 
‘Mr. Boyd's designs have the fluid 
i simplicity of the Swedish designers, 
| and an originality that makes them 
; wholly Canadian. Tt was he who 
f made the silver cigarette box pre- 
tlsented to the Duke of Edinburgh 
fon the occasion of his recent visit 
‘with H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth to 
= Toronto, and pictures showed this 
to be deeply satisfying in its integ~ 
> \ral beauty. 
|| “I was given but two and a half 
days notice,” Mr. Boyd said, “so the 
“idesien had perforce to be simple. 
There certainly was no time for 
“}making mistakes. I wanted some~ 
ithing that would express Canada— 
lfull, strong and clean.” 
| And he produced just that. 
The square box has sides meas- 
He was born and brought up in/uring four and a half inches at 
Toronto where liis training andjthe top sloping inward to three 
education was not specifically di-|and a half inches at the base. The 
rected along artistic lines but |lid, which is slightly domed slopes 
rather of a business executive. His|down to the corners and is flush 
Career as an artist dates from the with the sides of the box. It has 
itime when he started working with |a rim that sits easily into the box 
metal as a hobby. This craft was|which has a thickness about it 
found so satisfying that when the|that makes one think it has been 
opportunity arose for the transi- |fashioned out of a solid block of 
;tion from amateur to professional jsilver. The head of a trillium, 
ett the creative urge easily won |flower symbol of Ontario, 
4 en the-top of the box makes 7 
Many homes, luxurious anhd| o « oI 5 a 
modest, not only in Canada but]- 
throughout Great Britain, South 
| Africa, Australia and the United 
States treasure examples of the 
work of this artist. One of Mr. 
\ Boyd’s most recent commissions 
Was to design and create a sterling 
feet, cigarette box for presenta- 
ition to Their Royal Highnesses the 
‘Princess Elizabeth and Prince, 
| Philip during their Canadian tour, | 
| His styling is always controver- 
sial, but he is striving to create 
something that is distinctly Cana- 
an, something that is free, clean 
Simple. The nearest approach 
his ideais are exemplified by’ 
attsmen, 
fd will have on display 
is choicest pieces of silver. 
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fect handle with which to raise 
the lid. 

In his easy, informal way Mr. 
Boyd explained the meaning of 
the word sterling. 

“tn the old days,” he said, “sil- 
yersmiths adulterated silver more 
or less to suit themselves, A fam ; 
ily of craftsmen, named Esterling. 
living in the lowlands of Germany 
perfected an alloy of silver with 
copper, comprising 925 parts of 
copper to 1,000 parts of silver 
which they proved to be workable 
and durable. Forced to leave their 
homeland they found asylum in: 
England where their formula was, 
soon adopted as @ standard, the 
Esterling standard, which in time 
pecame known as Sterling. 

Mr. Boyd touched on the history 
and romance surrounding the pre-| 
cious metais of gold, silver and tin. 
In the earliest times they were used 
extensively for decoration, but gra-) 
dually goblets, jugs and cups ap- 
peared and fine metals took on a 
utilitarian role. This gave rise to 
the introduction of pewter, “the 
poor man silver” which is actually 
a Fa alloy heavily mixed with 
lead. 

Craftsmen then turned to embel- 
lishment of their handwork, and 
competition mounted until an era’ 
of florid over-decoration was reach- 
ed. Passing from the continent the 
style became modified somewhat in 
England, and turning north was 
shorn of its extravagance in the 
Scandanavian countries. 

The industrial revolution brought 
liquidation to the artist and crafts- 
man, and eyen now silver-smithing, 
by hand is almost a lost art, Mr. 
Boyd said. ‘ 

“Those of us who are in love with 
it can serve no apprenticeship be-' 
cause the master craftsmen have 


shops in which we 


ure = 


can learn by 
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“Members of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association gathered 
in St. Andvew’s Hall last night for 
their second annual Christmas din- 
ner, The red poinsettias centering 


each table and the tall red tapers| 
in silver candelabra at the head 
i table. the cheerful exchange of 
greetings and the succulent aroma 
| 
| 


—_ > Ch rote idler Thana ss 
In St. Andrew’ sHan | 


of a turkey dinner were a fitting 
prelude to the festive season at 
hand. 

Seated at the head table were 
Mrs. J. R. Harper the national 
president, Mrs. R. A. Wallace, pres- 
ident of the Oshawa branch, Mrs.) 
T. D. Thomas, Mrs. A. W. Harding, 
Miss May Dillon, Mrs. E. R. Chant, 
Mrs. Leonard Richer, Mrs. Ewart 
Alger, Mrs. William ‘Taylor, Dr. 
Thelma Blair, Mrs, R. E. Richard- 
son, Mrs. W. A. Wecker. Mrs. R. L. 
Gray, Mrs. George Telford, and! 
Mrs. W. P. Whittington. 

Mrs. John R. Harper, Beant) 
greetings from the parent body in) 
Toronto, and said she found it a, 
stmulating experience to visit the 
branches and to review the work, 
and efforts of the year. She spoke, 
of the visit of the Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
to Toronto, and expressed the hope| 
that years might elapse before the! 
princess was called to assume the! 
Ge end: ana of the Crown, and) 

pra she and her husband would) 

ein a world at peace. 


“Let us all be determined to) 
share our understanding one with 
another,” she said,” to use toler- | 
ance, and really work for that 
‘peace we all so much desire. When 
you meet people, Ki-Hu them. Ki- 


: 
Hu means Can I Help You.” 


ee 


Mrs, R. A. Wallace extended sea-| 
son's greetings to members Arc 
sguests, 

“We must set our little watches. 
by the great clock of humanity,” | 
she said. “Remember that the 
poo thing in the world is 
ove is stronger than hate, evil 
and war. The Babe born in Bethle- 
hem is the image of the love of God 
for all of us. j 

Mrs. A. W. Harding thanked the. 
‘members of the Mary Haig group: 
of St. Andrew’s WMS who catered 
for the dinner and, complimented 
‘Mrs. Emerson Chant and Mrs. Ed~ S) 
4 ae their original and, 

table decorations. fl 
ae | ig dinner eal the company 

‘ed to the chapel for a recital 

‘ Sears who sang bal- 
aS to her own accom-| 
me aither harp, 
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iven in Monologues 
Delight Lyceum Club 


—- 


Members of the Lyceum Club 

nd Women's Art Association were 
[alternately amused, excited and 
= stirred by the clever portrayals of 
characters from Dickens given by 
Miss E. Luly Hall yesterday after- 
| noon. 

In unbelievably realistic mono- 
logues, Miss Hall brought to life 
scenes from The Tale of Two Cities, 
Nicholas Nickleby and Christmas 
Books. Without properties of any 
kind and using only her expressive 
hands and changes of voice she 
portrayed the tense scene between 
Madame Lefarge and Miss Ploss in 
| which Madame Lefarge is shot and 
killed, and at times introduced the 
shady Jerry Cruncher. ‘ 

In a long excerpt from Nicholas 
Nickelby which she called The Old 
"| Gent in the Next House, Miss Hall 
irjroduced the romantically in- 
clined widew, Mrs. Nickleby, her 
_ s . grown son, Nicholas, her daughter 
member of the Dickens’ Fellow- kate, a shy young miss, and an old: 
», Toronto, who will address the gentleman of 84 of an amorous. 
m Club and Women’s Art As-| turn of mind, and at the last, 2\ 
tion on Monday afternoon./ gardener. It didn’t take any stretch 
Hall who was born in England of the imagination to visualize Mrs. 
ieee Sf ointte at be Nickleby and her daughier sitting: 
erpoo! ege locution, and’ in the garden sewing on a warm 
has chosen three delightful excerpts summer’s day, when suddenly the 
for | presentation. old gentleman next door popped his 

head over the wall, and made his 
declarations in such flowery lan- 
guage that Mrs. Nickleby thought 
it was poetry. It was also plain 
to see the frightened Kate tugging 
at her mother’s sleeve, urging her 
to withdraw into the house. 

A poignant story, “Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings,” was related by Mrs. 
Lirriper herself. Miss Hall set the 
scene and spoke the lines of Mrs. 
Lirriper, the kind-hearted land- 
lady, the Major, her best lodger, 
and Mr, Edson, the black sheep. 
The story included an attempted 
suicide, the birth of a baby “4 


death of the mother, a journey to 
France and another deathbed scene. 
And al this was conveyed by Miss 
Hall alone, in the space of a few 
square feet. . 

To end the program on a happier — 
note, Miss Hall again dipped into! 
Nicholas Nickleby and gave a per- 
formance of the proposal of Mr. 
Tim Linkenwater to Miss La Creevy, 


= eae - 


|says Mr. Tim warming to his s 


4 rier 


“Let’s be a comfortable coup. 


ject, and Miss La Creevy tit 
and chirruped her way into c 
senting to become Mrs. Linkenw: 
To open her program, Miss 
gave her own eulogy for the 
ing which she had written 
his father, King George V, bt 
which was even more applicable 
day. It was entitled “Tread 

Mrs. R. A. Wallace presided 
conducted a short period of 
yotions and meditation. She 
the passage from the Old T 
ment “Let us now praise | 
men,’ and asked the mem 
stand in silence for one m 
Miss May Dillon then played 
National Anthem. j 

The speaker was introduced 
Mrs. J. A. Aldwinckle and 
Wallace expressed the thanks « 
all present. : 

It was announced that the 
erary Group would meet at 
home of Mrs. Emerson Chant, I 
Road North on Tuesdav e 
February 19. when Mrs. C. W. 
will present a paper 
medieval art. 
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Word lO" \952 


‘What Is It?*—Fatal Approach 
To Non-Objective Art, Painter Shows 


“What is it?” ask the unitiated, 
and the non-objective artist shud- 
ders. 

Thus Perey Tacon, director of 
art at Ontario College of Education 
opened his lecture to the Lyceum 


was a large number of art students’ 
from the OCVI and CCI 
Mrs. Wallace announced that the 
reading group would meet tonigi| 
at the home of Mrs. W. G. Corben, | 


of thanks. Present at the si 


Club and Women’s Art Association 
yesterday afternoon. 

“The artist has labored to bring 
something new into existence; a 
creation that is complete in itself, 
s0 don’t say ‘What is it?’ There is 
eo ty to such a question. It 
Ss ti Sie 
_ To simplify this profundity the 
artist used a blackboard and col- 


where the play, The Little Foxes 
would be read and discussed. Mrs. 
Wallace also complimented Mrs. 
Corben for her part in producing 
the recent success of the Little 
Theatre, Blithe Spirit. f 
The April meeting of the Lyceum 
Club will be held in the Central: 
Collegiate on the third Monday of. 
the month... ‘ 


ARTIST, LECTURER 


First president of the Ontario As- 
sociation of Teachers of Arts and 
‘Crafts, Percy H. Tacon, of the 
College of Education, Toronto, will 
address the Lyceum Club == and, 
Women’s Art Association on Mon-! 


' for perspective, shading and tone. 


ored slides. © 

Until about 1874 Naturalism was 
the accepted form of art, he said, 
in which everything was represent- 
ed exactly as it was with due care 


Then a new type of outdoor work! 
made itself known. This painting 
on the spot had to be hurried to 
keep pace with the everychanging| 
light, and produced sweeping lines 
free of unnecessary detail. The in-' 
tensity of the outdoor light gave 
rise to the use of pure color, and 


day afternoon. Mr. Tacon’s ab- 
stract paintings have lent virility 
to many exhibitions and members 
are anticipating a helpful discourse 
on present-day trends. 


the effect of broken color applied 
by lines or dots, was vibratory. 
Because an artist happened to) 
say “This is not a sunset, but my) 
impression of a sunset,” the word) 
“impression” stuck, Mr. Tacon 
said, and Impressionism was born. 
Cezanne, however, experimented) 
farther. He was tired, the speaker 
explained, of fuzzy lines, and dev-) 
eloped the geometric form, which 
came to be known as Cubism. Mr. 
Tacon showed by chalk drawings | 
the four ways in which a cube 
could be represented, and a fifth) 
by taking all the sides apart. 
This, he said was exactly what 
Picasso did. He destroyed form) 
and re-created it, and further con- 
fused art lovers by naming his 
non-objective paintings from their | 
source of inspiration. In this type of], 
painting the artist has a free use 
of color and overlaps planes as he 
sees fit. He has no guide but his 
own feeling for line, color and 
shape, and it is these felt-out re- 
lationships, that bring persqnality 
and emotion into non-objective art. 
Among the slides shown by Mr. 
Tacon were pictures by Picasso, 
Gauguin, Salvador Dali and Ma- 
tisse, and examples of double vi- 
sion, surrealism and geometrical 
a abstracts. 
( speaker was introduced by 
j Chant and Mrs. A 


Mr. Charles Jolliffe, Art Director 


of Pickering High School will speak 


briefly to the members of the Ly- 
ceum Club and Women’s Art Asso- 


ciation on Monday afternoon when 


they will meet at 4 p.m. in the} 
cafeteria of the Central Collegiate 
Institute. Mr. Jolliffe will give; 
pointers on choosing a picture and 
the club members will select by 
ballot, and purchase, a painting for) 


the school from those which have| | 
been submitted for the purpose by 


\ 


s \ ‘ 
(\0 LOL | 
te 
-Mrs. R. A. Wallace 


Lyceum President 


| Mrs. R. A. Wiillace was re-elected 
FE i MeiTyceum Clup and 
j! president of t Lyceum : 

Wemen’s Art Association with 


popular approval at, the annual 
imeeting yesterday afternoon. Mrs. 
|W. H. King, chairman of the nomi- 


mic group would have a display in 
h 


bo st 
i) 


nating committee read the late of of- 
ficers which was adopted as fol- 
lows: Hon. president, Mrs. R. 5, 


local artists. 


‘ bd “ ’ Prat = 
Le a | ‘) =~ § py 
Ga \v W \ oA ) | | 
Lyceum Club Ballots 
For CCI Painting 


Members of the Lyceum Club 
and Women’s Art Association met | 
in the cafeteria of the Central Col- 
legiate yesterday afternoon to cast 
their ballots for a painting which 
the club is prepared to buy and 
present to the school to hang in 
the cafeteria. 

Almost a dozen paintings were! 
submitted by local artists. They} 
included watercolors, natural and{ 
non - objective, oils and pastels. 
The members found it no easy 
task to select one that was suitable. 

They were assisted in their 
choice by Mr. Charles Jolliffe, art) 
director of Pickering High School, 
who pointed out that in making) 
their choice they must remember 
that it was to hang in a building 
that was aS modern as tomorrow, 
in which everything followed a 
functional pattern; that young peo- 
ple would have to look at it every 
day while eating their lunch so’ 
that the subject should be con- 
ducive to digestion; that the paint- 
ing was destined to hang there for 
many years, and that they should 
look for a timeless quality, avoid- 
ing anything of a transitory na- 
ture. 

There were several guests pres-; 
ent including Mrs. B. C. Colpus of 
the Board of Education, Mrs. R. A. 
Wallace presided, and tea was: 
Served while the members cast 
their votes. 

_ The winner will be announced at 


@ later 4 


MRS, R. A. WALLACE 

McLaughlin: Hon. vice-president, 
Miss May Dillon; president, Mrs. 
R. A. Wallace; 1st vice-president, 


ag summer holidays on September 


ys a 
] I AE 


e Hobby Fair at the CRA May} 


Mrs. Wallace announced that the 
picture selected for purchase by the 
club to hang in the cafeteria of the 
CCI was one submitted by Ronald 
Lambert, and the club voted uni- 
nanimously to make the purchase, 
Also it was announced that invit 
tations would be sent out shortly 
to a piano recital by the Canadian 
gold medallist Miss Geraldine . 
Lee, to be held May 28. | 

Future club fixtures were a gar 
den tea to be held at the home of 
Mr. and .Mrs. Gordon D. Conant, 
June 18, and a fashion show after 


Antiquesinthe Home| ~ 
Subject of Talk 9 


“Turning a house inte a gome 
takes head, hands and heart,” Mrs, 
Arthur Burridge told members of 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association yesterday afternoon. 
Mrs. Burridge, a well-khown dealer 
in antiques whose home, Century 
House, near Fenelon Falls has be- 
come a mecca for antique hunters, 
said that the present generation 
is a link in a chain with the past, 
with a definite responsibility 
preserving and treasuring those re- 
lics which still survive. 

She entitled her talk ‘‘Something 
Borrowed and Somethinga Blue” 
and said that pieces of old"pewter, 
copper and brass could be “‘bor- 
rowed” from the past to lend a 
mellowing influence in any modern 
decor. 

The term “antique” was relative, 


Mrs. E. L. Chant; 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. L. Gray; recording 
secretary, Mrs. S. V. Barlow; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs Fa G. 
Roberts; treasurer, Mrs. Wy. Fe 
Whittingdon; archivist, Mrs. Leon- 
ard Richer. 

Conveners: program. Mrs. Lucas 
Peacock; literary, Mrs. D. R. Cam- 
eron, assisted by Mrs. A. W. Hard- 
ing and Mrs, C. W. Fervier; ceram- 
ics, Mrs. C. Ewart McLaughlin; 
drama, Mrs. W. G. Corben; music, 
Miss May Dillon; membership, Mrs. 
Glenn Henry; social (joint conven- 
ers), Mrs. E. F. Cuthbertson, Mrs. 
C. E. Theberge, assisted by Mrs. 
W. J. Salter and Mrs. Gordon Sum- 
mers. 

Members’ Representatives: Mrs. 
E. S. Alger, Miss Evelyn Everson, 
Mrs. S. G. Fisher, Mrs. C. W. Fer- 
rier, Mrs. Cleve Fox, Mrs. A. W. 
Harding, Mrs. W. H. King, Mrs. 
O, G. Mills, Mrs. Alex Ross, Mrs. 
W. J. Salter, Mrs. T. D. Thomas, 
and Mrs. J. N. Willison. 

Miss May Dillon presided for the 
élections and Mrs. B. L. Chant ex- 
pressed the thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the club members to Mrs. 
Wallace for undertaking the presi- 
dency for another year. 


Annual reports were read by the 
recording secretary, Mrs. E. 8. Al- 
ger, the treasurer, Mrs. WwW. P. 
Whittington; convener of the liter- 
ary group, Mrs. C. W. Ferrier; 


encouraging year. 


the home of 


J. N. Willson 
holiday 
esate United States, 


and for the ceramic group by Mrs. 
FE. L. Chant. All showed that the 
club had spent an energetic and 


It was announced that the liter- 
ary group would meet tonight at 
Mrs. Lucas Liege = 
i Street North, where “ 
aN would show slides of 
in Florida and the 


afre Chant stated that the cera- 


she said, and what was antique in 
Canada was not antique in Eng- 
Mand, and antique in England would 
not be antique in China. Despite the 
\relative terms, collectors she found 
to be the happiest of all people. 

She advocated encouragement of 
today’s artists for “something 
new.” 

“Greatness in art springs from 
loyalty to one’s own hearth,” she 
said, and urged her listeners to 
buy something by a contempor- 
ary Canadian artist that they would 
value. 

For ‘‘something blue’’ she spoke 
of the pure color in some pieces of 
china and pottery. She referred 
particularly to Staffordshire pot-}| 
tery and displayed some rich blue 
plates in Historic Stafford, and 
Cottage Stafford figures and dogs. 

“Introduce a bit of whimsy into 
your home by making use of heir- 
loom pieces,’ she advised, and | 
showed attractive lamp bases made 
from tea-pots and a tea caddy. 

She spoke, too, of the | oe bs 
furniture which was charmin | 
simple and functional, and which 
was becoming more and more 
popular with today’s interio: decor-) 
ators. y 

“Everywhere,” she said, “is a 
revival of folk art, and the Ameri- 
cans are eager to buy all the early 
Canadian pieces they can find. In 
a world that fosters destructive 
force, it is more vital than ever to 
preserve and keep alive the crea- 
tive spirit that our forefathers be- 
queathed us,’”’ she concluded, 

A past-president of the Hamilton 
Lyceum Club, Mrs. Burridge was 
jptroduced by Mrs. E. Y. Green. 
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Oil Painting by Ronald Lambert 
Presented to Central Collegiate 


Assembly at the Central Collegi-; Bernard Shaw “Man is praying for 
ate Institute held added interest| eternity when he doesn’t know 
| yesterday morning when Mrs.| what to do with himself on a rainy 

Ralph Wallace, president of the| Saturday afternoon.” 

Lyceum Club and Women’s Art As-| Mr. Murphy called on Mr. Ron) 

sociation presented an oil painting) Lambert who explained that ini | 

by Mr. Ron Lambert to be hung painting had been. developed from 
in the school cafeteria. a small sketch made near the sece 

As Mrs. Wallace unveiled the{ond marsh. He felt extremely proud. 
painting, a glimpse of autumn) he said, that his picture had been 


woodland. a shaft of morning sun-| chosen to hang in such a beautiful! IN 
' light pierced the gymnasium like a | school. Bra! 
searchlight beam and falling| The prolonged appleuse by the! / 


athwart the picture, highlighted | students indicated their all-round 
the rich gold and yellow tones. enthusiasm. 

In introducing Mrs. Wallace, Mr. 
H. E. Murphy, principal of Centra! 
Collegiate explained that the Lyd 
ceum Club had asked all local ar- 
tists to submit a painting suitable 
for the cafeteria. From those sub: 
mitted, members of the club, the 
staff and students of the school 
selected one py ballot which was § 
purchased from the artist by thé 
club and given to the school. 

Of the twenty paintings submit-| 
ted, Mr. Lambert’s had won the| 
greatest number of votes and the 
tinal purchase having been made, 
it was now ready to be handed over 
to its new owners. 

Mrs. Wallace addressed the stu- 
dents briefly and stated that the 
Lyceum Club hoped that they 
would find joy and satisfaction in 
living with tne picture; that thos 
who considered art as a caregy 
might find inspiration in the facl 
that the artist had been an Osh- 
awa Collegiate boy. 

Msre and more people were 
searching for ways to use their 
leisure time she said. and the Ly-) 
ceum Club encouraged all art 
forms. She hoped that Ron Lam-« 
bert’s success would induce others 
to take up the brush and palette 
even as a hobby. ‘gy 

She concluded by quoting George 
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on the excellent work it w 
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Were engaged in {further 
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en should deem it a 
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Street Wear, Party Frocks, Formals 
Presented in Lyceum Fashion Show 


Wool dresses with the assurance In nutmeg brown and beige a 
of suits, suits that are dressy \stole cape added chic to a slim 
enough for after five occasions, suit, and a bright red suit had 
blouses and skirts that can go to four pockets on the jacket, and 
parties . .. such is the diversity inset belt piped with black patent 
of this seasons fashions as por- leather and buttons at the back 
trayed at a fashion review in the of the skirt. : 
uditorium of the OCVI last night.) Wool jersey and velvet are go-: 
he review was presented by one|ing hand in hand and several day- 
of Oshawa’s Jeading style centres|time dresses showed this com-, 
and sponsored by the Lyceum bination, A parma violet wool | 
lub and Women's Art Associa-/boucle dress had a separate’ 
ion. Hats, handbags and jewellery | jacket over the low-cut bodice and 
which added chic to the smart en-'a black velvet cincher belt restain- 
sembles were also supplied by ing the fully gathered skirt. 
local merchants, well-known for 
the quality of their merchandise./noon wear and a neutral beige 
Winter sults have a new ap- model for the matron showed an 
pearance. A boxy jacket, 
yet warm and a slim skirt makes tinuing in a side panel ending in 
@ cosy, unencumbered winter out- deep fringe. A black middy dress 
fit with the warmth of a coat. A moulded the figure to the cuffed 
purple model with wide lapels was hipline which was emphasized 
Recidediy smart, with a tiny|with scrolls of satin and braid. 


Crepe is first favorite for after-— 


light interesting draped neckline con- | 


uv 


The reWiew concluded with a 


l yeten procession in which the 


, bridesmaids wore jacketed irides- 
| cent gowns of grey and peach 
‘taffeta, held out at the hip line 
| by the stiffness of tiny pleats. The 
_bride’s mother wore ashes of roses 
patepe and lace with a small bur- 
gundy velvet hat and the bride 
‘entered to the wedding march 
| wearing rich, white satin brocade 
inset with panels of acecordian 
| pleats. The gown swirled into a 
short, wide train and she wore a 
double, hip-length veil. 

Mrs. R. A. Wallace, president 
of the Lyceum Club introduced the 
commentator, Miss Evaleen Dol- 
lary, and thanked all the mer-| 
chants who had contributed to 
the display. 

The pleasing musical back- 
ground was supplied by Mrs. P. D. 
Youngson at the piano and in the 
wedding scene Mrs. H. M. Smith 
of Ajax sang ‘‘Because”’ 
“Where E’er You Walk.” 

During the intermission lucky’ 
numbers were drawn by Mrs. 
Michael Starr and the holders of 


lavender colored hat. Black velvet decolletage in a 
In cardigan style a boucle’alim black crepe dress gave a 
Jacket of old gold topped a slim French air to an elegant model 


the tickets were presented with: 
exquisite gift cosmetics. 


and | 


black skirt of fine-textured wool. with a slim skirt swept to con- P 
All shades of grey predominate, trolled fullness at the back. , Geraldine Lee, 


end a sharply fitted coat in char- 
Coal-grey wool astrakhan was 
complemented with a gay little 
red hat. Although many of the 
coats boast wide skirts from the 
mipped in waist there is a neat 
look to the silhouette and striped 
material is used to great effect. 

black coat had marrow red 
stripes running through it, and a 


amali black Persian lamb collarj|an Empire loc 


and little black velvet scoop bon- 
met supplied the dressy touches. 
_ For a grand entrance was a 
cavalier red coat on swinging 


lines with deep cuffs of black vel-| 


vet, repeated at collar and but- 
jons, and, more subdued was an 
pasy-going coat in a soft apricot 
hade with a collar of white fox 
fur. A black coat boasted a wide 
achman collar lined with red, 
t turned up to make a face 
framing hood, and a travel coat 
4m mustard and black check with 
smartly placed pocket flaps was 
roomy enough to wear over a suit 
without giving a bulky look. 

The black suit is still the favor- 
ite of smart women, and depends 
Om quality of cloth and fine tailor- 


The ushers were the Misses 
iets a ue Robinson, | 

Party frocks step right out of aj Glorla Cook, Eleanor Parkhill, 
jdream world, All the new fabries| Carol Whittington, Anne Wallace’ 
have a crispness and shimmer to 2nd Helen Wallace. 
|them that makes for @ festive air, | 


and skirts that swing flirtatiously 
over crinoline petticoats. No harsh 
colors prevail but beautiful shot 
effects and blended shades. Olive 
green taffeta had unusual tucking 
at the wrapped waistline, giving 
‘and mushroom 
pink swirled in a sunburst of tiny 
gores. 

A black velvet sheath drew ap- 
plause for its elegant lace bodice 
which was topped with a jacket 
of black net ending in a full deep 
peplum. A tracery of silk thread 
on black net over champagne was 
the basis of a pretty party frock 
and another was made of ecru 
lace over rustling gold taffeta. 
Seafoam green taffeta and spark- 
ling white net with dozens of rows 
of ruching comprised another cap- 


tivating pair, and for more formal 
occasions there was a creation of 
grey mist embroidered with irides- 
cent paillettes. Gold dots on black 
net glistened on a full length 


gown, and swirling net fashioned 


ing. A sophisticated model was |? model of dream whuie 


‘partnered with a small hat of 
oyster hatter’s plush, and another | 
black suit set off a white bi-corne 
ni with rhinestones. — i 


Cre 2 19 4 
Woman Delegate to U.N. Gives 
- Impressions to Lyceum Club wa 


Recently returned from Paris| did not serve in an officla] capacity, 


where she served as the only Cana- 

dian woman delegate to the General 

Assembly of the United Nations, 

Mrs. R. J. Marshall, B.A., LID, gave 

a concise and clear-cut talk to 
, members of the Lyceum Club and 
! Women’s Art Association on the 
| achievements and problems of this 
gigantic organization. 

One of 22 official women in a 

plenary session of some six hundred 

| delegates, Mrs. Marshall said “It 

was the busiest time and hardest 
job of my life.” 

| Im retrospect, she said, She had 

| formed four major impressions, 

(1) The importance of the Unriited 

Nations as a tremendous organiza- 

tion in which the delegates, patient 

and impatient, were all sincere in 
their business. (2) The encourage- 
ment she found in discovering what 
was being done to improve condi- 
tions for people all over the world. 
| (3) The honesty of the program 
| working toward peace and security, 
and (4) The great potentiality of 
this instrument for God's work — 
the breaking down of barriers of 
race and creed and the elevation of 
the importance of the individual. 

“This will rightly be known as 
the Inter-Dependent 20th Century,” 
she said. “National Unity is not 
enough. Material strength is not 
enough, and these old precepts have 
given way to world debate in an 
open forum.” 

She described the wonderful 
building on the banks of the Seine 
that had been set up for the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

“It was like a little city, complete 
in itself,” Mrs, Marshall said, “with 
hundreds of offices, post office, ref- 
erence library, travel agency, res- 
jtaurants and almost every service 
| you could think of. The large as- 

| | sembly room was equipped with 

headphones for every delegate, and 

by merely pressing a button, you 

could have the speakers words 

translated into any one of the four 

official languages, English, French, 
Spanish or Russian.” 

One room impressed her par- 
ticularly, This was called the medi- 
tation rom, Quietly decorated and 
containing a few lounge chairs it 
was softly lighted by one large cen- 
tral fixture depicting the compass. 
This room, where silence prevailed 
was used by all the delegates, Every 
meeting was opened with all the 
delegates standing in silent medi- 
tation. Thus every member prayed 
according to his faith. 

The work, she explained was di- 

ded among eight committees, with 


i aXe, see 
The Lyceum Club and Woxnen’s 

Art Association is holding an 
open meeting on Monday after- 
noon in the chapel of St. An- 

| drew’s United Church at which 
Mrs. R.J. Marshall B.A., LL.D.. | 
will speak. Mrs. Marshall is the 
first Canadian woman chosen to 
be a delegate to the United Na- 
tions and she attended meetings 
for six months in Paris last 
year She was the first president 
of the Canadian Association of 
Consumers and national pres- 
dent of the Council of Women 
for six years. Many will remem- 
ber Mrs, Marshall’s earlier visit 
to Oshawa when she spoke on 
her trip to Greece. Non-mem- 
bers are invited to this meeting | 
for which there will be no ad- 
mission charge, 


e delegate from each of the sixty. 


ions, and their advisers on each 
ittee, Advisers and observers 


she continued. ' 
The committees came under th 
headings Political; Economic; So 
cial; Humanitarian and Cultural; 
Trusteeship; Budgetary, and Legal, 
and it was on these committees that 
the women delegates served. } 
“I was proud of the women who} 
Seryed and the work they did while: 
I was ther:,” Mrs. Marshall said, 
and went on to describe the differ- 
types, English, American,| 
Czecho-Slovakian, Polish, Fren iy 
Iranian and Chilean that she came 
to know. | 
“Of them all, Mrs, Eleanor Roose-\ 
velt is the best known. She is he 
in sincere respect, almost possessive 
affection, and I would say that 
alone has done more to estal 
fundamental human rights than 
any other person in the United, 
Nations,” the speaker added. | 
“The main objectives of the 
United Nations is to promote peace 
and security; to promote better liv-' 
ing conditions and to settle all in-! 
ternational ‘disputes by peaceful 
negotiations. It all sounds so simple 
until you hear the clash between 
the western democracies and the 
Soviet bloc. ; 
“Much is achieved that is not! 
easily discernable. There is a grow 
ing trust among nations and co-) 
operative desire to prevent aggres-' 
sion, Reduction of armame i 
not the biggest deterrent to h 


ties, rather must we strengthen ou: 
civilization. United Nations a 


ent 


nical assistance to under-develope | 
countries will revolutionize the wa; | | 
of life for thousands of unen-' | 
lightened men and women,” ‘ | 

In closing, Mrs, Marshall sp e 
of the high regard with which 
Canadians were regarded by mem- 
bers of sister nations. fh 

“We have a reputation of direct- 
ness and honesty,” she said, “The: | 
is no double talk among Canadian, } 
delegates.” 

Mrs. Marshall was introduced by) 
Mrs. G. D. Conant who spoke of 
her constant effort through the 
Council of Women and other or- 
ganizations for the betterment of 
mankind. i 

Mrs, R. A. Wallace, who presided, 
thanked the speaker. She an-' 
nounced that the literary group 
would meet tonight at the home of 
Mrs, A. W. Harding; that there, 
were two vacancies in the ceramic: 
group and that a sketching group) 
was in the process of forming. 

She welcomed the non-members 
present and announced that the 
November meeting would consist of 
an afternoon of fine music by a 
talented ist, Mrs. A. J. Collins, 
of Pete h. : > i 


~~ ee 


At an - éxecut 


at 
published poems i,. December meeting when Miss 


afternoon, ‘a 
ollins who studied under eya} Hospital spoke briefly on the 
Krause in Leipzig many need for exvansion of all services 
0, displayed the influence at the hospital and the reason for 
t passed on to her by her issuing debentures by the City 
er whose pupil and close Council, The question is to go he- 
d he had been. She opened fore the electorate at the forth- 
rogram with a group of coming municipal elections. 

udes by Chopin. Rubinstein 

Mendelssohn, and later played 

estraum No. 2 and Fruhlings- 

+ by Schumann, arranged by 

he Schumann and Mendel- 

re best suited to her force- 

rpretation which dispelled’ 

eal quality of the Chopin 

nstein seiect/ons, 


rst group of short poems, 
with sights and sounds 
nature, ‘‘Thoughts are Like 
aves’’, “The Withered Oak’’ and 
enever I Look into a Flower.”’ 
ild verses made up her second 
roup, ‘‘Three Hearts’’ and ‘‘How 
aces Corn Grows’, and the 
third group was a miscellany of 
verses touching on human emo- 
and daily living. 
e concluded her program with 
10rt talk on the brotherhood of 
man, the diversity of art and the 
unity of all things. 
She spoke of Liszt, the father: 
of the present style of piano 
technique; of Holman Hunt the 
artist; of Georges Santanyana the 
philosopher and Francis Thomp- 
son, writer and poet. 
“Thou canst not stir a flower 
j without troubling a star,’’ she 
oted Thompson, in speaking of 
e unity of all things, in art and 
nature. « 
“Art”, she said, “is searching 
for beauty; speaking with love and 
| living without fear. | 
The speaker was introduced by, 
Mrs. R. Leo Gray, and Mrs. R. A. 
lace who presided, conveyed 
» thanks of the members. 


/ E Yr 
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apts Gifts, Carols | 


Lend Seasonal Air 
To Lyceum Meeting | 


Scenes from Dickens, carols 
sung by the boys’ choir of St. | 
George’s Anglican Church and tea 
served from a gay candle-lighted 
table comprised a seasonal Pro- | 
gram for the Christmas meeting 
of the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association yesterday after- 
noon, For gift shoppers the mem- 
bers of the ceramic group offer- 
ed a display of choice pieces of} 
pottery at a wide range of prices. : 
The hostesses were Mrs. R. A.| 
Wallace, Mrs. C. Ewart McLaugh- | 
lin and Miss May Dillon. j 

Brought back at the request of 
a number of members Miss E. 
Luly Hall who entertained the club 
last winter with readings from 
Dickens enacted the story of the| 
Haunted Man. Appropriate to the| 
~Christmas season the story has a 
couch of the macabre in the figure| 
of 2 man persecuted by his own 
conscience. Deprived of his me- 
mories, both good and bad, Mr. 
Redlaw, the haunted man, finds 
that he has nothing. | 

Miss Hall showed a keen sense 
of characterization, portraying 
such different types as the man 
and his spectre; an ola gaffer of 
87; a kind-hearted young woman, ; 
and a little ragamuffin, speaking | 
their parts and the narrative with 
an ease of manner and carefui | 
enunciation, | 

The story ends happily with a 
big Christmas dinner in the great | 
hall where the portrait of the bene- 
factor beams on the assembly and |, 
his inscription reads ‘‘Lord Keep 
My Memory Green and Let Me|; 
Never be Forgotten’’. | 

Miss Halil who was intorudced 
by the president, Mrs. R. A, Wal- 
lace was warmly received by the 
members. 

Tea was served from a long 
table centered with bronze and 
white chrysanthemums and lighted 
with tall green candles in silver 
holders. Pouring tea were Mrs.} 


Mrs. W. G. Rapley and Mrs. E. L. Chant, past-president, and 


aughlin whose resignation, 
| been regretfully received. 
letter was read from Miss 
othy Van 2n thanking the 


ced art students) 
a beneficial’ 


Perey Moss were in charge of the|Mrs. W. A. Wecker. During the} 

pottery display which included tea hour choir boys from  St.| 

many well-made pieces at tempt-|George’s Anglican Church under 

ingly low prices. F the direction of Mr. Leon Nash 
Mrs. Wallace gave a brief re- their choirmaster sang carols in- 

port of the annual meeting of the viting the audience to join in the 

Art Association which she had at- 

tended in Toronto. This was the 

65th annual meeting of the as- 

sociation, she said, and reports\ 

showed that all branches were vig- 

orous. 

The January meeti 

dressed by Mr. G. 


Lil 


/\ 
( 
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Prize-Winning Documentary Film — | 


Much Enjoyed by Lyceum Club- 


w s um 
A stirring film of life in sea- There are bi gee i me i 
girt Newfoundland, in all iisber of compan os ee ye 
vivid natural color was presented ing honest a Metis: thes 
| to the Lyceum Ciub and Women’s arts and doing it in a m r) 
! bodes well for this new trend, 


Art Association yesterday after- 


ting up the acceptance of bus- 


noon. Named Film of the Year by Pom v < 
i “New-iness as a partner in culture. 
the Canadian Film Awards ‘‘New oes Afékes. closed saianMegenuote. 


foundland Scene’’ was screened at 


om a recent radio address 


the Edinburgh Festival last year tion fr ¢ 
Y i i ‘on- by Hugh MacLennan concerning 
and won acclaim from internation ie lnpondotenio™ of rere e etiae! 


al critics. 


“Fi 4 ‘ unning Scene: “‘If more of our business 
nnin. 

the film. depicts the heed tte og firms followed this example, there 

the natives of Great Britain’s first Would be no question of the future 

colony for which its discoverer, Cultural life of Canada. When ever 


John Cabot received the sum of! our people are free of the com- 


ten pounds. The film is stirring in 
its realism snd is strengthened by 
the backgruund music especially 
written by William McCauley. 
Seal hunting in the icy wastes 
and whale hunting in the turbulent 
jocean are portrayed with great 
photographic skill, and the might 
of mountain and main supply 
grandeur to the humble villages. 
clustered in the harbors and val- 
leys. The rugged character of the 
island is reflected im the deter-| 
mined faces of the men who hunt, 
fish and ply the waters, and those 
whose job it has been for hundreds 
of years to keep the lamps burn- | 


nig “‘for those in peril on the sea.’’| 


‘This prize winning film was. 
sponsored by a leading oil comp-| 
any whose graphic art editor, Mr. 
G. M. Moses addressed the meet- 
ing before showing the film. 

Taking as his theme Industry’s 
Responsibility to Culture Mr. Mos- 
es revealed the tremendous stim- 
ulation being given to the arts by 
Jarge. industrial corporations, and 
the space given by city editors 
to events in the world of art. 

“Signs are all around us, “‘he 
said,,’ that culture is not going 
to lag very far behind the great 
industrial development of Canada. 
Industry has moulded our society. 
Is it not therefore logical that 
business and art,should get toge- 
ther? That industry should assume 
some responsibility for culture? 

“However this new role of art 
patron demands much careful stu- 
dy and planning before it can do 
a successful job for industry. Ideas 
that have governed the fiel dof 
advertising and Publigiyy. ae - 
adequate and must tempere 
by Bod taste and at “Ho lest. de- 
sire to contribute. a 


mercial dominance of the Ameri- 
can pattern, their work is original. 
It is a new contribution to the 
cultural life of mankind.” 

Mrs. R. A, Wallace presided 
for the meeting and introduced the 
speaker, and Mrs. T. D. Thomas! 
moved a vote of thanks. 

Mrs. A. W. Harding announced 
that the literary group would meet 
tonight at the home of Mrs, Glen 


ing would be made by Mrs. Em- 


erson Chant and Mrs. W. G. Cor- 
en. 
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“A man who hears the whisper 
God in his ears and has the\poet turned to people — Grandma 


From the months of the year the 


a) 


ability to translate that whisper in-|Doyle and Grandma Blake, and! 
jto a noble and musical language.’’|laughing, playing little Dee Mac-, 
in these words Wilson MacDonald,|Kay, the fairy child of Whist-a-| 
poet, artist and composer, gave his)Wee, and although his Caw-Caw 
definition of a poet to the Lyceum|pballads were all about crows, crit- 
Club and Women’s Art Association|ics, politicians and medicos of 
/yesterday afternoon. Caw-Caw land, they all had very 

The poet, famed in Canada, the|human counterparts. 
land of his birth, and other Eng-| Wilson MacDonald’s love of the 
lish - speaking nations for his| outdoors was shown in his poem, 
laand - engraved and _ illustrated!) The Song of the Ski, the last verse 
books of verse, was introduced by'|of which was the skiers’ official 
the Rev. George Telford, DD, who)| prayer at the Olympic Games. 
[spoke of the creative artist as one/|Tord of the Mountains, dark toa 
‘of that sensitive class of human pine! | 
beings g nete visi gd not “aa Lord of the fields of smoking snow! | 
the wide-spread attention accorde : t heart of 

rie heroes or Hollywood stars,| Gant to this vagran ns 


mine | 
ibut who, to the few, bequeathed here my feet may 
|untorgettable memories because he : me a goad a | 


left in passing fragments of im-) 414°5’ roofless world to my 

ae truths. journey’s end, 

Mr. MacDonald spoke of the| ang’ cask of wind for my cup of 
eglected art of poetry. Where wine, 

),000 was spent on music, not} ang yellow gold of the sun to 

five cents was spent on poetry, he spend 

said. He deplored the comic strip] ang at night the stars in endless 
Which he said was a destroyer of | line, 

humor, and great humor Wa4S| and, after it all, the hand of a 

/ “heard in heaven’’. friend — 

| He spoke of the love of poetry |The hand of a trusted friend in| 

{shared by those who lived close to mine. 

jnature. “Poetry is a tradition in| pike his illustrious predecessor, 

New England and Nova ®cotia,’’| william Biake, Wilson MacDonald 

he said, “and cowboys love poetry, |sees the Divine in everything and 

‘but bridge - playing women abhor to him the Infinite is close at 

hand. 


i ‘Mr. MacDonald gave three ex- 


cerpts from his book of The Lyric |; know a path where the holly- 


a which consists of a poem hocks nod 

‘for every month and which took | and when I go there I grow friendly 
him 30 years to complete. * with God.” 

From April... 1 And again: 


| April, Priestess of creation 
Rise with music’s living fire 
Bringing song to consummation 
In the world’s discordant choir, 
Beauty of transfiguration 
nit to every man and nation 


“Of choirs that sing in waterfalls: 
Of tulips glory and silver shawls 
Of moonlight ... ” 

The lecture - recital was filled 
with warm, human emotion, robed 
in that musical language which is 
‘poetry. 

Mrs, 8. A. Wallace presided and| 
;before the meeting which opened) 
:an hour later than usual to allow! 
school teachers to actend, tea was! 
served in the lounge. Mrs, W. d. 
aiter civred toa and members of 
the committee served the guests 
among whom was the Reverend 
M. C. Mackinnon of Islington Unit-, 
ed Church, Toronto, who accom- 
panied Mr. Wilson MacDonald. 


From June... | 
The world is white with cherry | 
trees, 

)A holy light on faery seas, 
My garden’s full of merry bees 

d sweet with robin-rune. 

cheek is washed by fragrant 

sighs, ' | 
I go wandering paradise | 


e, in lovely June. | 
| | 
| | 


ntil loye’s warm ministration 
: the world’s desire. 


From May... 

May’s the first note in a song 
to the year’s new wonder. 

/May’s @ juvenalian throng 

leaping up from under 

May leads all the hosts of earth 
back to wood and garden, 

May’s a door to summer’s mirth, 

| May is winter’s pardon. 


eb A1453- 


The illustrious poet and artist 
Wilson MacDonald " 


To Address Club 
As Book Week Opens 


ing with the opening of. 
sok aa ine Lyceum Club and | 
iomen’s Art Association will pres-| 
ent a distinguished Canadian au- 
thoress at its next meeting on Mon- 
day afternoon. 


MARJORIE W. CAMPBELL 
The speaker will be Marjorie 
Wilkins Campbell whose book ‘The! 
Saskatchewan”, the story of a 
mighty river, won the Governor- 
General’s award in 1950 for crea- 
tive non-fiction. Her forthcoming, 
book could almost be described as| 
a travelogue of Ontario in the fire- 
side manner. 
Marjorie Wilkins Campbell was, 
born in London, England, spen 
her childhood in Saskatchewan 
and received her education in he 
home province and Toronto, Sh 
avelled extensively in on 
luding two Canadian Club 
ours from Halifax to Peace 


y writer and editor M 
ipbell has won Honroable Men. 
1 the Canadian Women’s 
I> Memorial Awards, in 
1952 and tied for first plac 


i loneh a’ (oie 


Author Tells Club of Groundwork 
On Her Forthcoming Book, ‘Ontario’ 


Marjorie Wilkins 
whose new book “Ontario” has 
just gone to press, delighted mem- 
bers of the Lyceum Club and Wom- 
en’s Art Association yesterday aft- 
ernoon with her “Revelations of 
the Writer at Work’. She also 
pointed out the value of Book Week 
which opens across Canada next 
Saturday. 


“Writers are important to every 
nation,’ she said. “‘What we think 
of ourselves, and what the outside 
world will think of us is in the 
hands of our writers. But, readers 
are important too. A book is a life- 
less thing on a shelf until someone 
reads it.” 

It was so much harder, the au- 
thor said, to write a book than to 
read it. She described the studying, 
planning and brooding that engulf- 
ed a writer before he or she 
plunged into a labyrinth of words. 

“A writer has no rest,’’ she said. 
“Be is always observing, storing 
up experiences and amassing in- 
formation that at some time must 
be used.” 


In touring Ontario for material 
for her book, Mrs. Campbell al 
amazed at the mark left by fig-' 
ures of the past. Governor and 
Mrs. Simcoe left their name in| 
town, and because the bluffs at 
Scarborough reminded Mrs. Sim- 
coe of the Yorkshire coast she 
named them Scarborough, In the, 
game way, into the far north) 
Champlain left his name for future! 
generations. | 

Today in northern Ontario where | 
Canada has wealth abiding men 
were making their mark and leay- 
ing a name for posterity. 

Mrs. Campbell spoke of Lake 
Nipissing, Temiskaming, Cobalt, 
the Golden Mile at Kirkland Lake, 
Sudbury and Kapuskasing with its 
model inn, and Cochrane where 
by a mere chance circus elephants 


cleared the land for the school 
yard. she learned. 


To Moosonee on James Bay she 
went and while watching an Indian 
woman tan a moose hide at a 
smudge fire as her ancestors had 
done for hundreds of years, Mrs. 
Campbell heard the roar of a 20th 
century diesel locomotive as it sped 
on its streamlined way. 

The grain elevators at Fort Wil-! 
liam and Port Arthur held her fas- 


Campbell | cinated with their ‘“‘push - button” 


efficiency, and while flying over 
the Lake of Woods country a mem- 
ber of the party spotted an inci- 
pient forest fire. 


“Tt took but five minutes for the 
boys of the Lands and Forests de- 
partment to be on the wing ready 
with their fire - fighting equip- 
ment, from the time they received 
our warning. This was real action, 
and contrasted strongly with the 
leisurely men and women we had 
met at the many northern resorts.” 


An exciting feature of the after- 
noon was the award of a book prize 
which was won by Mrs. James 
Morrison. The book was ‘‘The Sas- 
katchewan” for which Mrs. Camp- 
bell won the Governor General’s 
award in 1950. Later the author 
autographed the copy for Mrs. Mor- 
rison. 

The speaker was introduced by 
Mrs. John L. Lay of Pickering, 
and Mrs. R. A. Wallace who pre- 
sided, expressed thanks. 


i ed “nem eee rwe 2 nem cme we 


~~ 
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Mrs. James Morrison was the 
lucky winner of a book “The Sas- 
katchewan” at yesterday’s meeting 
of the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association which was ad- 


AUTHOR AUTOGRAPHS GIFT BOOK — 


dressed by the author, Marjorie) 
Wilkins Campbell. After the meet- 
ing the authcr autographed the 
book for Mrs. Morrison. 

Photo by Dutton—Times Studio 
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9 ' Crafts Flourish from Coast to Coast | 
Writer Finds on Her Peregrinations — 


impse of Canada's crafts The Indians of the Queen Char- | 

jae cee to West was the subjectlotte Islands were once adept at. 

of an informal talk by Lynn Hat-carving their native argolite, — 9 

| ington, traveller and writer, to theslate-like mineral, but aithowgh the 


f the Lyceum Club andslate is reserved for them the 
Women's ‘Art ‘Association yester-craft has dwindled ta one ald man 
day afternoon. who is almast blind, On Vancouver 
Author of a forthcoming buok ondsland, however, the art of knit- 
toba, and many magazine ar-'mg the coarse Cowichan sweaters 
Mes ‘her travels, Mrs. Har-Still flourishes, and black sheep 
wee Plat took her listeners on®te highly Prized for their fleece 
a trip ‘‘down east.’”? Her first visit Bich 1s used in the standard pat. 
S. 
a Be eecree aema, oer es Mrs. Harrington’s personal aneo-| 
peal From the original loom she@0tes and first hand informal 
set up has grown a flourishing ange ene thened the belief that there 
dusiry which includes women work ai a or - tae of home-craft 
ing in their own homes at factory ® ie and flourishing from coast to 
rates, on Miss Bulow’s designs. he was introduced by Mrs, gl 


On to New Brunswick and in inckl a 
the St. John River Valley Mrs “/Gwinckle, and Mrs. R. A ‘Wal 


rrington found more skilled wea- lace who Dresided voloed the 

ADDRESS CLUB aon ae at St. Leonard’s|thanks Of the club, 
rrington whose travel . and at Gagetown where the Loom- Prior to the talk Mrs. B.C. Col- 
crofters ply thelr shuttles in an old Dus and Mrs. W. R, Elliott re- 
fort. Here also she found skilled presenting the Board of Education 
Wood turners. Fecelved from Mrs. Wajtace on be- 


ve appeared in several 
. magazines, and whose 
en ne eon 
first full-fledge rave : 
On Manitoba will give a mann operate their fascinating pot- et ies ey tats Dr, i = 
on some of her jaunt's to tery workshop. Their home, in hones cr ane s expresse ne 
te known places to members which the Harringtons spent three € board for the gift, 


the Lyceum Club and Wom- elightful days, is a converted 42d the gesture. The books sf 
wt Association on Monday ed Erica Tere peasant dress peat poule be carefully presery i 
BPOn. a exclusively, and her husband goes for reference in five public s y 


barefoot. Mrs. Harrington describ- Mrs. W. G. Corben made g bi ) 
ed them as the most refreshing announcement on behalf of "the | 
and natural pair of artists she had Oshawa Little Theatre which is’ 
met. ‘presenting At My Heart's re by 
The Cape Breton Islanders have Robertson Davies at the OCVI on 
long been famous for their Chetj- Friday ang Seturday nights, Mrs, 
camp hooked rugs, and have de- Corben descrihed th» Play as hay- 
Viated little, Mrs. Harrington found, ing its setting in the Vicinite of | 
from their original design and Peterborough @bout s hundred | 
workmanship, but at St. Ann’s Col- years ago, and is written around 
lege the Reverend Angus McLeod 80 incident in the lives of early 
has instituted a Gaelic Foundation settlers. ; 
encouraged the women ta, Mrs. Wallace announced that the} 
weave tartans which they are do. May meeting would include a talk 
tig with consummate skill anqon the Vienna Art Treasures. and [ 
supplying a ready market. ‘that a garden tea was being plan- | 
S- Harrington spoke of the hed for June. 
| three agencies in Newfoundland, | 
the Grenfell Institute. NONIA and | 
the Jubilee Guilds, that have done 
tTuch to foster the hand and home 
Crafts. 
Travelling west, the Harringtons | 
aoe. in Dorothy, Alberta, a cary: | 


Nearby is an ®x-cowhoy ang bis 
wite, Hope and Madge Hunier, who 
nae ke a ving turning braided 
nyion Inte Pes, lassooag and ; 
» @S souvenirs and 


as | 
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LYCEUM CLUB PRESENTS BOOKS TO BOARD OF EDUCATION: 


At yesterday’s meeting of the , tory of Oshawa by the late wal which are now out of print, and 

Lyceum Club and Women’s Art | T. EF. Kaiser to the Board o thanked the cluo for its kin 

Association, the president, Mrs. | Education. Members of the board | thought and generosity. 7 

R. A. Wallace made a gift of | Mrs. W. R. Elliott, left, and Mri. | 

five copies of a book on the his- | B. C. Colpus, received the beolfs Photo by Dutton—Times Studio, 
‘ ns | E 5 a 1 


tin 
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own in are 
Teabelle Whitley MA, who 
or the Art Gallery of To- 
Royal Ontario Museum 
Division of Educatio, 

Institute of Ontario y 
the Lyceum Club and ygughlin; hon. vice-president, Miss 
Art Association on Mon- way Dillon; past president, Mrs. 
ernoon, Illustrated with| 9 L,. Chant; president. Mrs. BA. 
movies and slides the Wallace; 1st vice-president, Mrs. 
+ of her talk will be the Bric Y-. 
a Art Treasures. 


Mrs. R. A. Wallace 


Re-elected 


President of Lyceum Art Club 


At the annual meeting of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association held Monday after- 
noonl, Mrs. R. A. Wallace was re- 
elected president. Mrs. W, G. Cor- 
ben presented ie conumely slate 

officers as follows: 
Con, president, Mrs. R. 8. Me- 


Green: 2nd pegeresaent, 
Mrs. Ewart Alger; corresponaling 
secretary, Mrs. C. B. Theberge: 
recording secretary, Mrs. S. V. 
Barlow: treasurer, Mrs. W. P. 
Whittington: archivist, Mrs. Leon- 
Richer. 

Peudvehars: Literary Group — 
Mrs. H. G. Willes, assisted by 
Mrs. D. R. Cameron and Mrs. 
A. W. Harding. Arts and Crafts — 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin; Music, 
Miss May Dillon; Drama, Mrs 
W. G. Corben; Program, Mrs. 
Lucas Peacock; Membership, Mrs. 
Glenn Henry: social committee, 
Mrs. Irvin Salter, Mrs. Gordon 
Summers and Mrs, E. F, Cuthbert- 
son. Members’ representatives — 
Mrs. H. W. King. Mrs. Fred Rob- 
erts. Mrs. A S. Ross, Mrs. T. D. 
Thomas. Mrs E. L Chant, Mrs 
Cleve Fox, Mrs. Norval Willson, 
Mrs. C. W. Ferrier and Miss Eve- 
lyn Everson. 

Mrs. S. V. Barlow read a report 
of the year’s activities showing 
that the club had presented eight 
outstanding speakers at monthly 
meetings covering a wide range of 
interests. Mrs. W. P. Whittington 
gave an encouraging financial 
statement. Other conveners, Mrs. 
Fred Roberts, Mrs. A. W. Harding 
(for Mrs. D. R. Cameron) and Mrs. 
BE. F. Cuthbertson also gave re- 
ports | 


Convener of the ceramic group, 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin said that 
the group was too smail to bear 
the entire cost of the year’s work, 
and although the display at Ade- 
Jaide House had been much ad- 
mired. the small attendance had 
not made it a financial success. 

In her report as president, Mrs. 
Wallace recalled the projects the 
club had undertaken during the 
year in the interests of the com- 
munity. She spoke of the presenta- 
tion-recital by Miss Geraldine Lee; 
Scholarships given to the two col- 
legiates; books to the Board of 
Education for use in Public School 
libraries and financial help to art 
students. She said that she would 
like to see the annual meeting 
take the form of a display of 
achievements in arts and crafts by 
the members themselves. 

Miss May Dillon presided while 
pn Slate of officers was present. 


Future detes announced were: a 
garden party at Parkwood on Wed- 
nesday, June 17, and a fashion 
review, September 25. 


MRS, R. A. WALLACE 


ronto Art Gallery showed a color- 
ed film and slides of the Vienna 
Art Treasures. 

_ She described the gradual build- 
ing up of the collection: by many 
people, and recommended a re- 
cent book, “‘Taste of the Angels’’, 
a Story of the collectors, which 
made fascinating reading. 

The venerated Old Masters and} 
obects d’art spoke for themselves, 
and many of the members recall- 
ed with pleasure their visit to the 
gallery while the treasurers were 
on exhibition. : 


__ For the balance of the meeti 
Mrs. Isabelle Whiteley of the To: 


a Part of the fabulous collection 

Vienna, Art Treasures the Cel- 
ni saltcellar, is the only un- 
questionably authentic work in 


+ ov asmp COS EATS 


MANY wen tay tO BE DISCUSSED 


oured movies and slides which 
will be shown by Mrs. Isabelle | 
Whitley in her lecture on Mon- | 


gold by the famous Renaissance 
artist and adventurer. It is one 
of the many works of art which 
has been reproduced in the col- 


ee 


day to the Lyceum Club. 


ae 


GROUNDS OF PARKWOOD PERFECT SETTING FOR TEA ~ J 


Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin lent | tea under the auspices of the | A. Wallace, president, and Mrs, 


* McLaughlin chat with Mrs. T. H. 
the grounds of Parkwood on | Lyceum Club and Women’s Art pee 4. “ae Torodto, = tate 


Thursday afternoon for a garden | Association. Seen above Mrs. R. | president. 


After roaming at will in the H : ; ‘ : : 
grounds the guests enjoyed tea in stelle MBE Mies. Corre: Photos by Dutlon-Times ai 


a shady corner. The group above | Ansley, Mrs. L. F. McLaughlin | 


i Estelle Sainsbury, Mrs. George 


—Photos by Dutton-Times Studio, 
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Grounds of Parkwood Thronged 
For Lyceum Club Spring Tea 


The velvet lawns of Parkwood |tate the serving of the large crowd. 
were splashed with the color of|Each was centered with an ar- 


summer dresses yesterday after-}|rangement of peonies and lark- 
noon and the stately trees spread | spur. 


welcoming arms to the hundreds 


of visitors who attended the tea|were Mrs. Leonard Richer, Mrs. 
sponsored by the Lyceum Club andjE. L. Chant, Miss May Dillon, 
Mrs. W. H. King, Mrs. E. S. Alger, 


Women’s Art Association. 

Wearing parchment silk shantung 
with touches of black lace and a 
black lace straw hat, the honorary 
president, Mrs.’ R. S, McLaughlin 
received the guests. She was as- 
|sisted by Mrs. R. A. Wallace who 
was in a navy blue and white silk 
ensemble. 

‘Mrs. T. H. Hancock, Toronto, 
who was in copper-colored lace 
over taffeta, was introduced. She 
brought greetings from the To- 
ronto branch and wished the Osh- 
awa club continued success. She 
was accompanied by Mrs. Andrew 
Miller, Mrs. Arthur Smart, and 
Mrs. A. H. Lemmon, all of To- 
ronto. 
| The guests wandered at will 
|through the winding ways, pausing 
,to admire the beds of roses, the 


Pouring tea at different times 


Mrs. W. G. Corben and Mrs: Glen 
Henry. 

Convener of the catering com- 
mittee was Mrs. C. B. Theberge 
and her committee consisted of 
Mrs. E. F. Cuthbertson, Mrs. 
W. J. Salter, and Mrs. Gordon Sum- 
mers, Mrs. C. W. Ferrier and Miss 
Evelyn Everson assisted with the 
arrangements. 

Mrs. R. L. Gray, Mrs. John Lay 
and Mrs. E. L. Chant acted as 
garden hostesses. 

Those serving the guests includ- 
ed Mrs. J. Norval Willson, Mrs. 
T. D. Thomas, Mrs. F. I. Gibson, 
Mrs. J. V. Williams, Mrs. M. F. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Uriah Jones, Mrs. 
R. E. MeMullen, Miss F. Coyte, 
Mrs. Allin Annis, Mrs. Cleve Fox, 
Mrs. H. C. Lapp, Mrs. Fred Rob- 


named varieties of iris and the 
thick borders of pansies that lent 
their sweet perfume to the air. 
Many sat entranced by tye sunlight 
sparkling on the fountains in the 
formal garden. 

In the Italian piazza an opportun- 
{ity table attracted the guests by 
{its great variety of wares offered 
for sale by Mrs. A. W. Harding 
and Mrs. A. S. Ross. 

Tea was served from a long glass 
itopped table under a canopy, and 
ja second table was set up to facili- 


erts, Mrs. R. J. Robinson, Miss 
Joyce Curran, Miss Alison Argo, 
Mrs. S. V. Barlow, and Mrs. Alfred 
Austin, Miss Mary Lou Taylor, 
Miss Louise Henry, Miss Ann 
Wallace and Miss Helen Wallace. 

Mrs. L. S. Peacock was on duty 
all afternoon as cashier. The tea 
had beerr postponed from Wednes- 
agsy to Thursday on account of 
rain, and visitors who had attend- 
ed two other teas yesterday, con- 
tinued to arrive till after five 
o'clock. 


The fall fashion picture holds | 
something {o interes! every woman, 
the collarless look, the cavalier 
look, the three dimensional im- 
pression in fabric, color and trim. 
Slim skirts, full skirts, unusual 
sleeve treatments with dropped 
shoulder lines and intricate little 
details, velvet and barathea bind- 
ings, pearl and beaded ornaments 
and satin touches, all spell high) 
style. 

A eapacity audience in the OCVI) 
ON Friday night watched with in- 
terest a Fashion Revue presented 
by Franklin Simon and sponsored ' 
by the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association. The commentator 
was Miss Edie Shindman, fashion | 


editor, and the background ee 


which added considerably to the 


| enjoyment of the evening was play-| everywhere the year round. | 


ed by Mrs. P. D, Youngson. 
Coats and suits were modelled 


first. Showing the _ still | 


wide skirt and nipped-in waist a 
coat in wide bands of Oxford and 
banker’s grey was worn with a 
neat little red hat and matching 
| gloves. In fact, red hats predomin- 
ated, many merely suggestions of 
a hat with “heavenward”’ quills. 
‘Another wide-skirted black coat 
showed narrow, diagonal lines of 
black velvet meeting in the back. 

Straight coats had easy, under- 
arm fullness and adjustable, push- 
up sleeves. An attractive purple 
cashmere was topped with a deep 
coachman collar of grey Persian 
Lamb and a cardinal red boucle 
wool was styled with an inset bib- 
‘front and a stand-away collar of 
beaver. 
‘NEW FABRICS 

New fabrics seen in suits and 
coats were ‘eyelash’? and ‘‘mus- 
tache” indicating shagggy tufts in, 
the weave, and were combined 
with velvet for a rich effect. 

A black boucle suit interwoven 
lwith bright blue boasted deep rev- 
eres of black velvet in the bleused 
jacket, and soft green and brown 


were combined for a muted effect 


in a spectator sports suit the 
collarless jacket of which was cut 


lleut, was dressed up with heavy 


Clever Creations of Fashion World 
Presented by Lyceum Art Club 


4 


TAILORED ‘CTRIMNESS 

Bloused jackets for suits are 
new but for those who prefer a 
basic style a grey flannel suit 
showed easy pleats back and front 
and a double-breasted navy blue 
W distinguished by its outline of 
military braid at collar and cuffs. | 

Casual wear included a purple 
sl:irt and matching stole of clipped 
poodle cloth and a pleated skirt 
and black jersey blouse of Lindsay 
tartan worn with an Eisenhower 
jacket of the same plaid. Al.9 in 
plaid was a loesely fitted jacket 
and tailored slacks for lounging and 
black velvet tapered slacks worn 
with a heavy white silk blouse. 

White hats with black ensembles 


and a white knitted suit emphas- 
ised the fact that white goes\ 


Wool has made its entry into the 
late-day picture and a trim black 
wool theatre suit was striking with 
a sma}jl white feather hat. A 
simple black wool dress, elegantly 


gold jewellery for an after-five 
occasion. 


SILK AND GLITTER 


Silk suits showed back interest 
in folds and pleats without full- 
ness. Wedgewood blue gleamed, 
, with rhinestones at neck and pock- 
ets, and satin tweed and shot tat- 
feta were interesting variations in 
fabric. 

Semi-formals are more glamor- 
our than ever. A sophisticated jew- 
el blue sheath dress of peau de 
soie had a skillfully draped, mould- 
ed decollete with dropped cap 
sleeves extending the draped ef- 
fect and a double box pleat at 
the back to give a fluid line to 
the reed-slim skirt. For feminine. 
appeal was a black lace and net 
|dress with an swirling skirt of 
bands of lace and net over cham. 
pagne taffeta. Simple in style but 
striking in effect was lipstick red 
Chantilly lace, and in direct con- 
trast, a party dress of rose pink 
net embellished with appliqued 
scrolls of ribbon. 

ITALIAN AND SPANISH 
An Italian import depended on 


in a low V both back and front)its fabric, stiffened moire in oyster 
to reveal a moss green jersey|white. to impart elegance to a fit- 
blouse with wide turtle neck. ited wide-skirted model and a 
_A shaped stole, belted over a!dramatic note was struck by the 
fitted coat, gave the effect of a appearance of a black velvet 
deep collar and side pockets, and sheath, flaring just above the knees 
a shaggy grey topcoat was a per- into a deep flounce of black pleat- 
fect travelling companion to wear| ed net over eggshell taffeta. 

over suits. _ Miss Toronto 1953, who modelled 
throughout the evening, wore the 


l 
| bridal gown of silk shantung re-| 


vealing layers and layers of pleat- 
ed nylon net and flowing into a 


| 
| 
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COMING TO SPEAK 


Claire Wallace, noted radio 
commentator and author, will ad-| 
dress the Lyceum Club and Wo- 
men’s Art Association on Monday 
afternoon. In 18 years of broad- 
casting she has become one of 
Canada’s favorite commentators 
and her talk, ‘Adventures of a 
Broadcaster’’, is keenly anticipat- 
ed by members and ¢driends 
of the association, ! 


‘The World Is Full of Stories’ 
Claire Wallace Tells Art Clu 


A wise, old editor once said 
“You must have a heart in order 
to reach the public’? and the truth 
of his statement was brought home 
in a talk yesterday afternoon by 
Claire Wallace, newspaper woman 
and radio commentator, as she re- 
lated some of her adventures to 
the members of the Lyceum Club 
and Women’s Art Association. 

Known to hundreds of listeners, 
Miss Wallace, revealed as she re- 
lated some of the amusing and ex- 
citing experiences that had be- 
fallen her, the tolerance, under- 
standing and fondness for man- 
kind that reporters developed and 


through their contacts with their | 
fellow man, their confidence in the | 


future of humanity. 

She referred to her early days 
when, starting as a free-lance 
writer at a cent a word on a To- 
ronto daily paper she dreamed up 
all manner of stunts to provide 
material for articles. In no time 
the editor decided that it would 
be cheaper to make her a salaried 
member of the staff, and for six 
years Claire Wallace’s column was 
eagerly sought, night after night in 
the newspaper. 

At this time when her vense of 
perception and vivid word pictures 
were bringing her fame from 
coast to coast and across the 
ocean, she was offered a radio pro- 
gram of her own, and partly to 
overcoine an inherer‘t nervousness 
‘at the sound of her own voice, she 
accepted. 

Her love of animals has brought 
many strange visitors to the studio, 
Rosie the big, brown bear; an un- 
named snake that slithered around 
her shoulders while she  inter- 
viewed the charmer; Champion, 
Gene Autry’s horse, a carrier pig- 
eon and a procession of cats, dogs 
and canaries. 

“The world is full of tender and 


| tain were open to millions, 


dramatic stories, from co 
love to veterans in hospita 
Wallace said, ‘and in mee 


Miss Wallace felt that 
stirring event that she h 
covered, and which she felt. 
never be repeated, was the 


there was not a single embal 
ing moment.” | 

Privileged to see the rehe: 
four days earlier at which 
Duchess of Norfolk substituted 
the Queen, Miss Wallace alsa 
tended a garden party at E 
ham Palace and the Thanksgit 
Service at St. Paul’s Cathedra 


Miss Wallace has had 


sat in the Abbey she dee 


introduced by Mrs. W. H. K 
Members and guests were 


of the garden party and fi 
review. 

It was announced that 
Mazzolini would address \ 
vember meeting and that a 
would be held in December. 

A painting class under the 
tion of Mrs. Ewart McLaugh 
in the process of formati 
those wishing to join shou 
tact Mrs. McLaughlin or an 
ber of the executive com 
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Choral Group Presents Program 
Of Christmas Music to Lyceum Club 


Christmas music, sacred andtlent, who brought greetings and 


traditional, awakened the true spir- 
it of the season at the meeting of 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association on Monday after- 
noon when a choral group from the 
Toronto branch made a_ disting- 
uished appearance. 

Directed by Mrs. Ingriff Carson 
with Mrs. Harry Jackson accom- 
panying at the piano the group 
of 13 sang several familiar carols 
in which the audience joined. They 
produced good tonal quality jn 
“Lo, How a Rose” by Praetorius 
‘and a lilting charm in ‘‘Tyrle. 
Tyrlow” words from a Balliol man- 
uscript A.D. 1536, set to music 
‘by Dr. Healey Willan. A Chilean 
cradle song, "dormi Jesu,’ was 
affecting in its sweet simplicity. 


_ Readings from the Scriptures by 
‘Mrs. Richard Stanley conveyed the 
! poignant story of the Nativity and 
duets and a soio added variety 
to the music. 


“The Gentle Guardian Angel’ 
composed by Miss Bertha ‘Tamblyn 
who has many friends in Osnawa, 
was sung as a duet by Mrs. W. W. 
Skitch and Mrs. W. H. Plant, and 
Mrs. C.C. Bothwell sang ‘‘The little 
Road to Bethiehem’” by Michael 

ead. Mrs. Bothwell and Mrs. 
Frank Stollery sang together, | 
“Gesu Bambino’, and the grou 
entered whole-heartedly into “The | 
Twelve Days of Christmas’ sing- | 
ing it as a round. 

Mrs. C. E. Durand, convener of| 
the group, thanked the Oshawa 
‘Branch for the invitation to sing 
‘at the Christmas tea. She said 
‘that the members were all mem- 
bers of the Morning Music Club 
and had formed a choral group to! 
sing at garden pees and Christ- | 
mas meetings, but principally be-| 
cause they enjoyed singing togeth-| 


er. 
| Mrs. R. A. Wallace introduced 
Mrs. T.H. Hancock, national presi-| 


— 


good wishes from the mothe 
club. 

Mrs. Wallace announced that the 
next meeting would be held Jan- 
uary 11, when Dr. Marion Bates 
speak on Adventures in South Am- 
erica. 

Mrs. J. A. Aldwinckle reported 
that Oshawa Little Theatre had 
been invited to present Laburnum 
Grove at Hart House on Tuesday | 
January 12, in the Central Ontario 
Drama League festival. Requests, 
for tickets should be made to Mrs. 
W. G. Rapley, Miss Jean Laird 
or Mrs. Russell Flutter, before 
Christmas. Mention was also made 
of the opening on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 5, of the Crest Theatre, To- 
ronto. 

White pompom chrysanthemums 
and red satin ribbon made a gay 
centre-piece for the tea table, light- 
ed with tail green candles. Pour- 


ing tea were Mrs. G. D. Conant, 
Mrs. T. H. Hancock and Miss May 
Dillon and in an atmosphere of 
Christmas cheer a social hour was 
enjoyed over the teacuns. 
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Wealth and Extreme Poverty 


Impress Visitor to S. America 


The infectious friendliness of the 
people the grandeur of the scen- 
ery and the untapped wealth of 
South America were sharply con- 
trasted with the poverty ignorance 
and inefficiency in an interesting 


en by Dr. Marion Bates to mem- 
ders of the Lyceum Club and Wo- 
men’s Art Association. 

Last summer Dr. Bates travel- 
jed 15,000 miles by air in South 
America visiting 11 of the repub- 


‘lies. She spoke of the nervous ex- 


citement she experienced flying 
through the Andes crowded on all 
sides by precipitous mountain 
slopes and soaring over stream- 
ing jungles through which no white 
man has yet penetrated. 
“Generally speaking’ she said 
“the people are proud intelligent 
and liberty - loving; a few Are im- 
mensely rich but the majority in- 
eredibly poor and I was struck 
by the lack of the good solid re- 
spectable middle class. The meth- 
ods of sanitation, heating and 
plumbing are more primitive than 
I had anticipated and the cobble 


‘stone roads laid in time of the 
‘Spanish conquest are now in a 


{ 


‘democracy of 


shocking state. An automobile 
costs $7000 and it is soon shaken 
apart on the rough roads. There- 
fore only the wealthy can afford 
one.”’ 

After relating several amusing 
personal experiences Dr. Bates 
came to the more serious aspect 
of the political situation which 
she said ranged from the free 
Uruguay to the 
quasi - socialist - cum - commu- 
nist republic of Argentina. 

“T would venture to say t hat 
Uruguay has the most progressive 
government in the world. Recently 
it adopted a Swiss type of govern- 
ment which has introduced free 
education and free medical care. 
School teachers are rated as civil 
servants and receive a pension 
after 25 years of teaching. School- 
ing is free right through to final 
degrees. 

“The government is made up of 
a body of nine elected representa- 
tives who in turn elect a president 
from their group. The president 
who has no state residence but 
Jives in his own home whatever it 


may be holds office for two years.|of us could be ambassadors of 
Any question may be put before | goodwill while the way is still 
the executive group by individu- | open.” 2 


als or delegates and on the whole 


the people are ve happy de.|thanks to Dr. Bates who was in- 

ontesthe high torent ich this | troduced 

form of government demands.” Ralph © 
tt 


} 


Dr. Bates went on to describe!| 
conditions in Argentina Uruguay’s 
neighbor but with whom there: 
was no neighborliness. Totalitarian 
rule there was cold and complete. 


} Young people were not allowed to) 
address yesterday afternoon giv- | 


go out of the country; neighbors 


‘from Uruguay might stay only 24 


hours and visitors from other coun- 
tires were allowed 72 hours. Every-| 
where she found tension whisper- 
ed unrest and a high-keyed nerv- 
ousness that was felt rather than) 
seen. | 

An enormous statue of Evita 
Peron was soon erected by the 
dictator who had sanctified her 
name and the people followed not 
knowing how near she had come 
to plunging their country into revo- 
lution the speaker said. 

Dr. Bates spoke of Colombia 
where she visited the historic wall- 
ed city of Cartagena redolent of 
eolonial days and the capital Bo-| 
gata which has endured a series 
of revolutions. The city is anazing- | 
ly new which is explained by the! 
fact that it was more than half 
destroyed by fire in 1948. A revo-;{ 
lutionary counterplot overthrew? 
the government in 1953 and the 
country under the present soldier- 
president was headed for ex- 
treme nationalism the speaker de- 
clared. The country was described 
as being fertile and could Be pro- 
ductive yet the cost of living was 
the highest in the world and the 
people were so poor that they were 
driven to stealing. . 

The pleasant climate the inspir- 
ing mountain scenery and prolific 
vegetation made Guatemala one of 
the world’s most beautiful coun- 
tries Dr. Bates said. The people 
she found were unsophisticated 
and charming but under the self- 
styled workers’ leader Lombardo 
Toledano they were heading for 
communism. The trend started in 
1951 when socialist leader Are- 
valo’s term expired and he was 
succeeded by President Arbenz. 

“You would find a warm wel- 
come waiting you as visitors to 
most of the South American coun- 
tries” she concluded ‘‘and I feel 
there, is an urgent need for us to 
befriend our neighbors. Govern- 
ments cannot make friends as in- 
dividuals can and I wish that more} 


ee 


Mrs. T. D. Thomas expressed 


by the president Mrs. 
allace. = 


\& 


Ours to Prize and 


Shakespeare and the Stratford 
| Festival was the subject of an il- 
luminating address by Mr. A. E. 
O’Neill to members of the Lyceum 
Club and Women's Art Association 
yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. O’Neill unfolded a rich tap- 
estry threaded with quotations of 


‘old. 

The Shakespearean Festival was 
the greatest literary, dramatic and 
artistic effort made for a long 
time, or ever, in Canada, he said. 


Tai 


By A. Ey O‘NILL 
Former Principal, 


Rich Heritage of Shakespeare 


| their necks with him. 


Keep Alive 


courage to pursue his vision; or} 
Tyrone Guthrie, Alec Guinness and 
the other actors, directors and 
craftsmen who gave unstintingly 
that the highest ideals might be 
attained. 

He spoke of the shape and de- 
sign of the theatre, the open stage, 
bare of scenery, with its many en- 
trances and exits that provided a 
flow of continuous, yet definite | 
movement. He outlined the plot of 
All’s Well that Ends Well in which 
there were so many outstanding 
roles, praising particulary Mich-| 
ael Bates’ portrayal of the noble- | 
man, Lefeu. 

“Richard III was all blood-and- 
thunder,”’ he said, ‘‘and the audi- 
ence loved it as much as they did 
in Shakespeare’s day. ‘I am in so 
far in blood, that sin will pluck 
on sin’, Richard mused, and the 
listeners felt that they were up to 


“Guinness has been criticized for 
a tendency in places to clown, but 
we must remember that Richard 
was a self-styled villain, an actor 
of an evil role of his own crea-| 
tion, and was enjoying himself’ 
in that part. 

“Do we realize the great heri-, 
tage we have in Shakespeare?” 
the speaker asked, and pointed) 
out that many Europeans learn| 
English in order to be able to 
read Shakespeare, while we, his 
own race too often leave him ig- 
nored. 

“Night’s candles are burnt out, 
and jocund day strides tiptoe on 
the mountain tops’; ‘‘Look now, | 
the morn in russet mantle clad, 


Oshawa Collegiate and Vocational) 
Institute 


lwalks o’er the dew of yon high! 


eastern hill’. With these and quo-_ 
tations from Macbeth Mr. O’Neill 
reminded his listeners that Shake- 
speare was not difficult to under- 
stand and that there was an es- 
sence of joy in this matchless 
poetry that could become a part 
of one. > | 

It was rumoured, he said, that 
the plays to be presented at the, 
Stratford Festival this year would} 
be Measure for Measure. Te 

e 


for 
t of the perfor- 
felt he could re- 
een. i 


Mrs. W. G. 
the thanks of the memb: 

Miss Ruth Woodman, New York 
feprerc ewe og Community Con- 
certs announced that ti - 
He spoke of Tom Patterson, whos: ship campaign was diochiet ia 
idea it was, and the few busines week in Oshawa, with a promise 
men of Stratford who had thof four fine concerts next season, 


Mrs. Ralph Wallace who presid- 
ed, introduced the speaker and 


expressed 


Preservation Of Historic Homes 
Duty to Posterity Says Authoress 


“Canadians are not historically 
: ; - ae ‘ there was an apparent de- 
inindety Katherine Halegs author oat preserve wesc homes 


ess and historian, told the Lyce 
: 4; |and two fine residences on the) 
Club and Women’s Art Association, road to Halifax had been faith: 


bie Monday afternoon, and added fully restored. Lately William Ly- 
a plea that local clubs, such as on Mackenzie’s house in Toronto 
\the one she was addressing take had been purchased by the Ontaric 
some action to preserve precious government and the Johnson 
links with the past. / House on the Grand River was 
now in the permanent care of the 

The title of her talk was “Our Six Nations Indians who were 

| Heritage of Houses” and she sum- maintaining it as a home for old 
med it up by saying that the story,Indian women, also Brant House, 
of a house was the story of the|home of Chief Brant, was open to 
people who had lived in it, and the, the public. } 


‘few historic h ini f ‘ 

were Setinen te: oe those. who ae Hale pointed out that the 
h ‘ architecture of old houses told the 

“a - petern oh oUF histale ‘story of those who built them, The 

“Doom is descending on the French built stone houses with 

large, pleasant, family house,”’ she gabled roofs for comfort and se- 


said, ‘‘Due to our changed mode} curity, while the houses in the, 


of living and the lack of domestic} Maritimes had a _semi-southern 


‘help, the fine, old homes are either 

belug ruthlessly torn down and re: 100k. reminiscent of the frame 
‘placed by gas stations, or turned houses with pillared verandahs in 
ifr — 7 ; the Mowhawk valley whence many 
into office buildings and in-ade- United Empire Loyalists came. 
quate apartments. : She described the ranch houses of | 

“What is happening in the new fhe Se Paik a aa 
homes that are being built? Din- | States Sd thet Swiss ype Hae 
ing rooms and halls have practi- 1.) houses in the ees 
cally vanished, and there is a new | 98 ‘ 
relationship between the kitchen ‘In Vancouver,’ she said, “the 
and the living room. Instead of the| oldest and the newest sit side by 
‘cosy corner’, which was usually | side. The oldest house is 75 years 
the most isolated and uncomfort- old, built before Vancouver was 
able bit of the living room, or ‘the thought of, within sight and hear- 
den’ to which father was supposed | ing of Marine Drive.” 
{to retire to smoke, we now have| In closing Miss Hale deplored 
janother abnormality, the breakfast) the fact that the home of Tom Tal: | 
nook. ‘bot, secretary of Governor Simcoe, 

“Once the building of a home|had become the property of an 
was a momentous affair. Apart ,American owner, who had spent 
from the family use, it had a place | 
of prestige in the community, Al-|ing the house and grounds, yet 


ready the United States is aware|who frankly admitted that as an | 


of the value of these imposing |~ ~~ 

memes of bugone days, and Dear- LYCEUM 

orne, Michigan, and Williams- | 

burg, Virginia, have become) CLUB & WOM 

places of interest for tourists.” | 
Miss Hale conceded that in Nova 


onday, March 8 


Speaker - Mrs, John Garvin 


Subject - "Our Her 


Executive Meeting » 2 p. Mm, 


| 


Ay (\ OK 


a considerable amount in restor- | 


| The 2 


allen he felt he had no right to} 
suck an historie spot, but, ‘‘would] 
your government have done as 
much?" he asked. 


Mrs. Emerson Chant introduced 
the speaker, outlining her career 4 
as a newspaper woman, critic aug 
authoress. L 


Mrs. Ralph Wallace presided 
and welcomed two new members, 
Mrs. Harry Chapman and Mrs. 
B. A. Brown. Mrs. Wallace an-| 
nounced that the date for the gar- 
den party had been set for June 9, 
and that the May meeting would, 
be in the form of a luncheon. 


Mrs. §. V. Barlow and Mrs.| 
W. P. Whittington gave the rou-} 
tine reports, J 


EN'S ART Assoc, | 


th, 3 ps. m, 


itage of Houses"t 
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Preservation Of Historic Homes Th, 
Ns 
ee es ap torieallY ectia there was an apparent de- 
a 7 d hist “4 "te ld ae oT sire to preserve historic homes, 
Fn aud Seales i. cs ae and two fine residences on the 
i ssociale® road to Halifax had been faith- 
on Monday afternoon, and added! A | 
lea that local fully restored. Lately William Ly- 
a plea that local clubs, such as on Mackenzie's house in Toronto 
‘some action to preserve precious government and the Johnson 
links with the past. House on the Grand River was 
now in the permanent care of the 
The title of her talk was “Our Six Nations Indians who were 
|Heritage of Houses’ and she sum- maintaining it as a home for old 
/med it up by saying that the story,Indian women, also Brant House, 
jof a house was the story “of the|/home of Chief Brant, was open to 
people who had lived in it, and the|the public. 
were monuments to those who) 5 
A architecture of old houses told the 
wove the pattern of our history. ‘story of those who built them, The 
Doom is descending on the French built stone houses with 
large, pleasant, family house,’’ she gabled roofs for comfort and se- 
said. “Due to our changed modejcurity, while the houses in the 
of living and the lack of domestic! Maritimes had a _ semi-southern| 
being ruthlessly torn down and re- : ‘ctor “ 
laced b: j houses with pillared verandahs in|such an historic spot, but, would 
ce so gemes. Latious gar RENEW he Mowhawk valley whence many|your government have done as 
into office buildings and in-ade- United Empire Loyalists came.|much?” he asked. 
quate apartments. 'She described the ranch houses of| wrs. emerson Chant introduced 
“What is happening in the new the prairies, so right there, and the speaker, outlining her career 
homes that are being built? Din- | 
cally vanished, and there is a new 
relationship between the kitchen 
and the living room. Instead of the | 
‘cosy corner’, which was usually 
the most isolated and uncomfort- 
‘able bit of the living room, or ‘the 
lto retire to smoke, we now have 
another abnormality, the breakfast 
nook, 
“Once the building of a home 
was a2 momentous affair. Apart 
from the family use, it had a place 
ready the United States is aware 
of the value of these imposing 
homes of bygone days, and Dear- 
borne, Michigan, and Williams- 
burg, Virginia, have become 
places of interest for tourists.”’ 


Duty to Posterity Says Authoress - 
| 
the one she was addressing take had been purchased by the Ontario 
fy vistoric houses Fee) Miss Hale pointed cut that, the 
help, the fine, old homes are either ok | reminiscent of the framejalien he felt he had no right to 
ing rooms and halls have practi- | 
den’ to which father was supposed 
of prestige in the community. Al- 
Miss Hale conceded that in Nova 


'side. The oldest house is 75 years 


20 wreng in suburban building 
estates, and the Swiss type and 
log houses in the mountains. 


“In Vancouver,” she said, ‘‘the 
oldest and the newest sit side | 
old, built before Vancouver was 
thought of, within sight and hear- 
ing of Marine Drive.” 

In closing Miss Hale deplored 
the fact that the home of Tom Tal. | 
bot, secretary of Governor Simcoe, 
had become the property of an 
American owner, who had spent 
a considerable amount in restor- 
ing the house and grounds, yet 
who frankly admitted that as an 


Mrs. L. Richer, 
242 Golf Street, 
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as a newspaper woman, critic and 
authoress. 


Mrs. Ralph Wallace presided 
and welcomed two new members, 
Mrs. Harry Chapman and Mrs. 
B. A. Brown. Mrs. Wallace an-| 
nounced that the date for the gar- | 
den party had been set for June vy 
and that the May meeting would 
be in the form of a luncheon. 


Mrs. S. V. Barlow and Mrs. 
W. P. Whittington gave the rou- 


tine reports. J 
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Club 
; i of familiar 
ee ecompanied by oo 
the birds in Pa ae. 

i n afternoo H 
AE oe se tor members of 
the Li ceum Club and Women's att 
Association. [he progrent was pre 
—. 7 W. H. Gunn of 
sented by Dr. W. W. 
the University of Bete. 1 eae 

t film was show 
satay He used to obtain the true- 
to-life recordings. 

Dr Gunn said that there was a 
growing interest in natural en- 
vironment. i 

“Tt has taken an a long “pew 

learn that natural resources are 
ea © be exploited,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
it will take hundreds of years lo | 
restore the wanton spoilage. ] 

Dr Gunn stressed the aesthetic 
value of understanding the inter - 
relationship of nature and mah, 
and said the easfest introduction 
to nature was made through bird 
life. 

“Birds are recognizable by their 
songs, and they sing, not only for 
the joy of living but also to ad-) 
Vertise the fact that they are 
‘ready to set up house-keeping. 
| The recordings of the songs of! 
‘the birds, all found in and around, 
}Oshawa. brought the sounds of a 
‘summer'= day into the darkened 
leim. The background hum of; 
mosquitoes and the roar of a pass-| 
ing locomotive hefghtened the ef- | 
fect. 

Mrs. ©ric Y. Green presided in 
the absence of Mrs. R. A. Wallace 
and Mrs. Cyril Weyrich introduced 
the speaker 

It was announced that tickets 
were avail-b's for the lunch to be 
held si Adelaide House, May 
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10 when Dorothy Stevens (Mrs. de 
Bruno Austin) 
speaker 


would be the 
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The Lyceum Art Club Luncheon 
Is a Successful Social Event 


The luncheon held on Monday by 


| 


work of a vanished civilization, 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s! which reached its peak before 
Art Association, in place of the! the Spanish occupation, and next 
usual afternoon meeting was a/to nothing was known about them 
distinct success. Covers were laid! until Edward Thompson _ started 
for 66 in the drawing room of} his explorations in 1885. Even 
Adelaide House, and a festive air | since then, few tourists have made 
prevailed. their way to Yucatan. 

In the library Mrs. R. S. Me- “Nothing has been commercial 


Laughlin, Mrs. E. L. Chant and 
Mrs, R. A. Wallace received mem- 
bers and guests among whom 
weree Mrs. Ford Turner, president 
of the Peterborough branch, and 
| two Peterborough members, and 
| Mrs. A. C. Mackie, of Lakefield, 
an honorary vice-president of the 
| national executive. 


ized or exploited, and as the stone 
works are being denuded of the 
grass that has covered them for | 
centuries, professors are discover 
ing more about the Mayans who 
lived there before the time o 
Christ, ; 

“The same people spread into 
Guatemaia, but did not survive. 
The mountainous, volcanic country 


Mrs. R. A. Wallace presided and|is now under communist rule, 
introduced three new members,|and the life of the peopie is as 
Mrs. Ernest Parker, Mrs. P. E.| primitive as any on the American. 
Moss and Mrs. George Reid. continents. Everything is made by 


A pleasing musical interlude af-|Hand, and weaving and _pottery- 


ter lunch was provided by Miss |™aking are necessities rather than 


Geraldine Lee, ARCT, who played 
Nocturne in D Flai Major and 
Etude in G Flat Major «Study on 
the Black Keys), both by Chopin. 
Mrs._ Turner brought greeting 
from Peterborough: Mrs. R. S. 
McLaughlin complimented the club 
on its efforts in stimulating the 
arts, and by bringing speakers of 
note, encouraging serious think- 
ing, and Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin 
intreduced the speaker, Miss 
Dorothy Stevens RCA, OSA. 
| Miss Stevens who in private 
‘life is Mrs. de Bruno Austin, 
charmed and amused her listen- 
ers with her description of a 
holiday in Yucatan and Guatemala, 
“It’s a short hop by plane over 
the Gulf of Mexico to Yucatan, 
which belongs to Mexico, and here 
are the ruins of deserted villages 
which are the joy of archaeologists. 


\| briar’” on Wednesday, June 9. 


hobbies.’* 

Mrs. Wallace announced that on 
Thursday evening, May 27, at 
Adelaide House, Mr. Ernest Win- 
ter would review the three plays 
to be presented at the Stratford 
Festival this summer. The meeting 
will begin at eight o’clock and is 
open to members and guests. 

The annual garden party will be 
held at the home of Mr. and M 
C. Ewart MelLau; “Gre 


The temples and pyramids are the 
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Beads, Bows, 


Characterize Fashion Revue 


By JO ADLWINCKLE 

The mode] stepped on to the 
runway twirling one of the many 
long ropes of beads that encircied 
her throat and fell below her 
waist. Her close turban was drap- 
ed to one side and the line of her 
‘unwaisted saers was broken by a 
‘swathed bow on the hip. There 
was the hint of the Charleston in 
her walk which provoked a ripple 
usement through the audience 
g this the fashion for 1920 or 


id ’ rm 
‘This, commentator Rosemary 
Boxer, told the audience at the 
OCVI on Friday night. was a fore- 


cast of things to come, put on the 
‘way there would * modifications. 
With a collective sigh of relief the 
audience settled back to see what 
was in store for the season at 
hand. 

‘Be re-assured we are not go- 
ing back, but forward to 55,” 
Miss Boxer said, ‘‘The waistline 
will be lower and the figure will 
not be flattened but rounded. Hats 
will be worn back of the hairline, 


many draped to the side. There will 
be touch of fur somewhere and 
ro and ropes of pearls or beads.’ 


ough many coats showed the 
ne traight line, the full-skirted 
mone) is still stylish. Shawl col-! 
lars and push-up sleeves predom- 
inate. Black coats, with wrap clos- | 
ing on straight lines, or with a 
flounce flaring from the knees is, 
dramatized with white or red vel- 
vet. hats and white fox muffs. A 
wrap fost in cinnamon brown 
boasted large patch pockets and 
back fullness held by a wide half- 
belt below the hip-line. 
NEWS IN SUITS 

Suit jackets are longer and box, 
jackets straighter. and bright red 
hats strike a lively note with most 
of the favored tweeds and woolens., 

A belted suit in black polished, 
broadcloth was finished with a) 
square velvet collar and Breton 
sailor hat. A straight,line suit in 
wool brocade was topped with 4 
sailor collar and black silk bow. | 

For chilly days a black and white 
tweed suit was matched with a| 
longer jacket lined with black Per- 
sian lamb and a navy blue jacket. 
ga matching skirt, was lined 
oonlight muskrat, and com-| 
reversible. 


Adkk. 1-195 


| Mutts of the 20's 


Printed corduroy. in bolder de- 


signs, is being used for lounging| 
jpants. while the shorter matador 


breeches appear in black velvet 
trimmed with gold cvoin dots. The 
Spanish influence was repeated in 
the lime green blouse, flaring at 
the elbow with scalloped frills. 

For daytime into late day the 
jumper dress modelled is still the 
favorite. Flaring into a swirling 
skirt it can be worn with a blouse 
or jersey, early, and later, with 
a choker necklace. 

Another useful ensemble is the 
confetti wool dress with a decol- 
Jete neckline and neat jacket. or 
the straight line dress in the new 
pewter grey with detachable dic- 
kie and cufts. 

EASIER FIT 

Soft shoulders and deep arm - 
holes characterize the relaxed sil- 
houette, Straight skirts have con- 
cealed pleats for easy movement 
and flared skirts fall away from 
the body over stiffened petticoats. 
A black dress with long torso de- 
monstrated a pleated 
back, and a grey, rose and white 


plaid lent itself to the graceful’ neckline, 


flared skirt. 


fish-tail | 


“1 


jand, seen in black velvet with 
iwhite hat and accessories is a per- 


A deep neckline is often teamed | 
with three-quarter length sleeves, | 


‘fect background for sparkling jew- 
ellery. f 
The much discussed beetle or| 
scarab look was seen in a black 
‘taffeta afternoon dress. The line! 
iis achieved _by an apron worn 
|backward, lined with rows and 
rows of red ruffles framing the | 
reed-slim skirt. / 
New colors for late afternoon 
are titian blue and eggplant. a 
puce pink, seen in semi-formal'| 
styles with full skirts and mould- | 
ed bodices. Sashes and bows are 
re-appearing. Sashes are often|! 
placed below the hipline and bows 
perch under the chin or send 
streamers down the back. | 


TWINS IN BLUE 

The traditional bridal party 
brought the fashion revue te 2 
close. The bride’s mother wore a 
floor-length, full skirted gown of 
evening rose net and lace, frosted 
with sequins, and the twin brides- 
maids were in turquoise blue, silk 
faille, with shrug jackets and 
wide bows on their sweeping 
skirts. The bride's gown was of 


To by the Lyceum Club and Woman’s 


the palest blush pink on princess 
lines with long sleeves and round 


The fashion revue was sponsored 


Art Association and the models 
were presented by Franklin Si- 
mon, with millincry by Jean Scott.| 

Mrs. R. A, Wallace thanked all} 
those who had contributed to the 
presentation including the pianist,|! 
Mrs. Leon Osier, Reed's florists, | 
Jury and Lovell, and Maple Clean-|| 
ers. i 

During intermission Mrs. W. J.|I 
Naylor drew tickets for door prizes. 
Gift, cosmetics were won by Mrs. 
Victor Stroud. Miss Helen Gale, 
Mrs. Ralph Ames, Mrs. K. H. J. 
Clarke. Miss Mary Frances Ebbs. 
Etelka Howrath and Elizabeth 
Hayes. 
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“ind Sleepy Hollow Near Toronto 
eplete With Homespun Characters 


into a fold of the hills, a: judged immoral by outside pro- 
Pict aoc north of Toronto, lies a, gressive communities. | 
» village tact time nas ov.--) “Quite a number of them ean} 
sd. Unbelievable 2° it m V| neither read nor write, yet they} 
em, in this hiddn hamlet, so| have a passion for sending letters 
ose to th: spr. ng oKs,| to the government, and I am thtir 
e dead-pan, insular characters. | unofficial scribe. Once set on send- 
ny of whom can neither read ‘ing a letter, no reasoning will det- 
hor write, and children who have er them. 


a 


never seen a strec. © . “We have our dentist who-makes | 
he goings-on in the village and| his own teeth, a mechanic who 
e antics of its inhabitants, direct} spends all his time, trying weird | 
scendants of pioneer | stock, 'cyres for his stomach complaint; | 
e inspired Mrs. “‘Happy’’ Bon-| 4 mystery figure, Captain Jinks, 
Il to capture them in writing,!and an armchair pilosopher.” ! 
and her radio scripts on “Life in|. Mrs. Bonnel who relat several | 
r Village’ and now a weekly | ‘her characters’ was introduced | 
feature of the CBC. by Mrs. Glen Henry, and Mrs. 
Mr Bonnell described the vil-;| Ralph Wallace thanked her on ve- 
lage and some of her neighbors to|half of the meeting. 
nembers oi the Lyceum Club and| Mrs. Wallace also mentioned the! 
mn’s Art Association on Mon- | local art exhibitt at present on dis- | 
afternon. play at the YWCA and announced 
e boast three stores,” she the speaker for next month’s meet- 
, “three tiny factories, consist-|ing would b -B Errow,non turlie | 
of a tannery, a glove factory | ing would be Elinor Brown, inter- 
and a shoe factory, and a basket |!0F decorator. 
j story run by a Finnish woman Mrs. WwW. G. Corben announc- | 
id her daughter. We have two es-|campaign for Oshawa _ Little 
shed churches a~ a volunte-|Theatre and the forthcoming per-| 
department. Many of the |formance of Saint Joan by the 
es are over 150 years old, No- Canadian Players of Stratford at 
bothers about so-called mod-|the OCVI. ‘ : 
conveniences, and ovly a tew 
e the advantages of education. 
“We have a school. but the Eng- 
h taught is far diffrent for the 
Zlish spoken. ®>- ~™lage || 
ing their words together with 
hs to the exte ~’ " 

with them, and living by their 
h code of ethics they would ve 


a+ 
i 
| 
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Room Planning 
Color Schemes 
In Fascinating Talk 


Fashions in Furnishings was the} 
title of a pleasing talk given to the 
members of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s art Association and 
guests on Monday afternoon by 
Mrs. Eleanor Brown. interior de- 
corator and consultant from To- 
ronto. Mrs. Brown used beautiful 
colored slides to illustrate her talk, | 
to the keen enjoyment of her lis-| 
teners. 

Changes in furnishings have, 
been coming for the past five 
years, Mrs. Brown said, and noted 
the following; kitchens are larger, 
with cooking, eating and recrea- 
tion areas; pink is established 
number one color; wallpaper and 
ceiling fixtures are back; tele- 
vision sets are being built in; 
smaller rugs are being used for 
specific groupings; mantels have) 
disappeared: glass curtains have 
returned because pictures windows | 
have been misused. - 

“Color affects our emotion,” 
mistake to introduce too many 
Mrs. Brown declared, ‘‘and it is a 
colors into any scheme. Earth 
| tones are popular at present and 
afford a sense of repose. Walls 
and floor of the same color make 
a room seem larger. A good plan 
to follow grouping furniture and 
ornaments is light against dark, 
against bright. 

“It is quite permissible to mix 
woods in a room, and for con- 
| versational groups have at least 
seating capacity for five. Nobody: 
| wants the middle seat of a ches-| 
_ terfield if there are no otker chairs 
‘near by. It is awkward for thre 
‘people to sit in a row.” 

Mrs. Brown explained that pic; 
tures should be hung not more 
than a foot above the top of furni 
ture; that light floor covering: 
are much easier to care for tha’ 


SSS 


ness should be used for all cur- 
tains, about three times the width 
of the window for sheers. 

‘Do not be afraid to try some- 
thing new,” Mrs. Brown urged, 
“after all, homes reflect our per- 
sonalties and we should indulge 
our creative instincts at home to 
complement ourselves.” 

The spea was introduced by 
Mrs. E. L. Chant. Mrs. R. A, Wa.- 
lace presided and announced that 


the Elizabet! ingers would pro- 
ide a pro of music for the 
pre-Christmas ing on Decem- 
ber 13 ‘ 
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s. Ralph Wallace who was 
alcomed back for another term 
of office as president of the Ly- 
um Club and Women’s Art As- 
oiation at its Christmas meet- 
ing. 


’M PRESIDENT 


i 


Lyceum Art Club © 
Re-Elects Officers 
At Annual Meeting 


Mrs. R. A. Wallace was re-elect- 
ed president at the end of the year 
meeting of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association held on 
Monday afternoon. Mrs. Leonard 
Richer presented the slate of of- 
ficers as follows: 

President, Mrs. R. A. Wallace; 
Ist vice-president, Mrs, E. R. 
/Chant; 2nd vice-president, Mrs. 
A. W. Armstrong; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. S. V. Barlow; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. G. R, 
Therberge: literary convener, Mrs. 
H. G. Willes, drariia convener, 
Mrs. W. G. Corben; art convener, 
Mrs. Ewart Mclaughlin; music 
convener, Miss May Dillon; pro- 
gram convener, Mrs. L. S. Pea- 
cock; membership convener, Mrs 
Glen Henry; archivist, Mrs. Leon- 
ard Richer; executive committee: 
Mrs. Eric Y. Green, Mrs. A. S. 
Ross, Mrs. W. J. Salter, Mrs 
Leo Gray, Mrs L F. Boyd, Mrs, 
E. F. Cuthertson. Mrs. Gordon 
Summers, Mrs Cleve Fox, Mrs. 
Fred Roberts Mrs. W. H. King, 
Mrs. W. £. Coulby, Mrs. J. Nor- 


val Willson, Miss Evelyn Everson 
and Mrs Cyril Weyrich. 

Mrs. §. V. Barlow read the an- 
nual report showing that eight gen- 
eral meetings and four executive 


meetings had been held during the 
year. Awards had been made to 
students at both collegiates fot 
art and literature and a gold med- 
al presented to a music student ac- 
quiring her ARCT degree. 
Mrs. Whittington presented the 
treasurer’s report showing a firm 


financial standing and Mrs. Willes 
reported for the literary group 
which had enjoyed many book 
reviews and evenings discussing 
great writers. 

Mrs, Wallace summed up the 
year’s activities which had includ- 
ed talks on travel, history, drama, 
nature and interior decorating; a 
fashion show and a garden tea. 
She said it was the club’s intention 
to continue to bring outstanding 
speakers on art, literature, crafts 
and music during the coming sea-| 
son. 


Herald Approach 
Of Christmastide 


Following the annual reports of 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association on Monday after- 
noon the members were entertain- 
ed by a heart-warming program of 
Christmas songs by the Elizabeth- 
an Singers, 

Directed by Lyona Hunt Mangan) 
the singers used thetr voices like 
_well-tuned instruments, soft and 
(tender in the emotional passages; 
;deep and true in the triumphant 
choruses. 

They entered the chapel singing 
In Excelsis Deo, setting the mood 
for a golden pageant of song. Their 
first group included ‘‘Angels We 
Have Heard on High’, “Draw 
Nigh, Draw Nigh, Emmanuel’, 
“Whence Comes This Rush of 
Wings”, “Joy To The World’, 
'“Coventry Carol’? and ‘“‘Come All 
Ye Faithful”, 
| The twelve voices blended in a 
'velvety quality, most acceptable! 


to the size of the room, and thet 


soft pprenvs soared without sear- 
ing. Rich and immensely moving, 
was the contralto descant in 
“Whence Comes This Rush of 
Wings’’, the same voices bringing | 
breadth to the commanding ‘‘Come 
All Ye Faithful”. 

Medieval words set to music by 
Benjamin Britten opened the sec- 
ond group in a Christmas song of 
rare charm. Miss Leah Garrow 
sang the solo soprano part and the 
choir wove Britten’s masterful 
modulations around the _ lilting 
theme. 

“Lo, How a Rose” by Michael 
Praetorius 1571-1621) was sung un- 
accompanied, followed by the Car- 
ol of the Bells, from the Ukraine, 
which maintains the overlapping 
effect of a round; the delicate 
French carol, Lullaby of Jesu, and 
the Slovakian Carol of the Sheep 
Bells. 

The singers were ably accom- 
panied at the piano by Mrs. G, K. 
| Drynan. ’ 

Encouraged by the singers and 
led by Mrs, Mangan the audience | 
entered whole-heartedly into sing- 
ing traditional favourites, generat- 
ing a Christmas spirit which merg- 
ed into the tea hour, 

Miss May Dillon and Mrs. Emer- 
son Chant presided at the tea table 
gay with green tapers and a bowl 
of dark red carnations and white | 

= : 


pompoms., 


Doctor Describes 


Land Of Minerals, Black “Magic 


From the brightness of a crisp 
winter afternoon members of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art As- 
sociation were transported by Dr: 
Edgar Martin of the Department 
of Physiology University of Tor- 
onto, into the steamy heat of the 
Belgian Congo on Monday after- 
noon. 

With the assistance of a large 
map of Africa, Dr. Martin des- 
cribed the nature of the country 
in which he had spent eight years 
as a doctor of medicine before 
coming to Canada. 

Due to the efforts of the explorer 
Stanley, the King of the Beligians 
became interested in the, then un- 
explored, Congo, and later at a 
congress of the great powers in 
Berlin, the territory was granted 
to Belgium as a protectorate. To- 
day its mineral wealth in gold, 
copper and uranium, palm-oil 
plantations and tropical crops 
make it a valuable colony which 
Belgium has set on a sound econ- 
omic basis. 

The Belgians are paternal to the 
natives, Dr. Martin said and before 
a mine is opened the district is 
surveyed for local diseases, anim- 
als and parasites, by white men 
who must first learn the native 
language. 

“A doctor in these surroundings 
finds himself practising medicine 
as it was practised in the 19th cen- 
tury,” Dr. Martin stated. ‘His 
nearest colleague might be five 
hundred miles away, and with 
no electricity he can have no X-ray 
to help him. 

“In a land of 13 million natives, 
35 thousand whites and only five 
hundred doctors he is in constant 
demand, and he must witness 
much misery due to ignorance and 
neglect, and he must combat the 
machinations of the witch doctor 
without antagonizing the natives. 


Travelling in the bush country Kelso 


Belgian Congo 


Dr. Martin said he used yards and 
yards of fabric, spread over posts, 
to make an improvised operating 
room. 

“At least, “he added, ’’ it kept 
off the falling leaves and twigs 
and insects,” 

All mining companies are re- 
quired to have a hospital at the 
mine, and in this the operating 
room would be built of concrete. 
Here the doctor would have the 
assistance of native male nurses, 
at best, unreliable. 

From the mining company hos- 
pital at Butemo Dr. Martin was 
posted to the government hos- 
pital at Tshla near the mouth of 
the Congo River. His nearest neigh- 
bor was Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
who was practising at Libreville, 
ten days away by native trails. 
The population of this district was 
between 20 and 30 thousands na- 
tives and at the government hos- 
pital Dr. Martin was grateful for 
the assistance of four nuns, all 
fully qualified nurses. 

During his years in the Congo he 
developed a great liking and admir- 
ation for the black man declaring 
that he is not hostile and will give 
no trouble unless provoked, He 
spoke of the natives’ childish fears 
and exaggerations: the rumor that 
spreads and grows into a certainty, 
the slightest movement that be-, 
comes an avalanche. 

He concluded by paying a tri- 
bute to Doctor Schweitzer, mission- 
ary and physician, who has devoted 
his life to healing the body and 
soul of the African native. 

Mrs. R. A. Wallace presided and 
introduced the speaker. Members 
and guests were received by Mrs. 
W. G. Corben and Mrs. A. S. Ross. 

The following new members were 
introduced: Mrs. W. G. Paynes, 
Mrs, Ann Miller, Mrs. H. A. Mellow 
Mrs. R. B. Reed and Mrs. Agnes 
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BEN ON DISPLAY 


_Pleases Club 1 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT $ 


a dee 
Talk On Sculpture 
By Local Artist 


Of all the arts, sculpture is the 
hardest work and demands th 


at its meeting this week. — 
“Anything made by man in th: 
dimensions can be classified 
sculpture,” the speaker expla 
“In view of the weight and 
of his medium, the sculptor 
not spend his time and 
thoughtlessly, or indulge in w! 
sy. Above all, the sculptor m 
not allow himself to get | 
tracked by his material, and the, 
finished work should express his 
original feeling for design.” | 
Mr. Hilts described the rough 
carving and chiselling of primitive, 
man, whose work portrayed the 
animals he hunted. Later, religion, 
was the inspiration, and with 
Christianity came a type of sculp- 
ture suitable to the soaring gothic 
architecture. mt 
There was little change in sculp- 
ture from the Renaisance until 
the late 19th century, when the 
work of the Frenchman, Rodin, 
made itself felt. His easy, natural 
figures appealed to the public, who 
found them a relief from the ac- 
epted style that had continue 
since the time of Michael Angelo. ' 
| About 1910 there came a mild| 
revolution among sculptors who: 
started showing an appreciation of 
| the material they were using a! 
|such. Dobson, Epstein, Moore and 
‘Hepworth were among the lead-, 
jers of this new school, whose) 
‘thinking was reflected in time all) 
over Europe. | 
Mr. Hilts displayed several| 
pieces of sculpture in different 
media which he explained to his. 
listeners. They varied from a cast| 
bronze head and figure in ‘roh 
welding to carvings in light andj 
dark mahogany and sumach. ' 
He said that there were 35 mem- 
bers in, the Society of Canadian 
Sculptors, Many of them were en- 
gaged in work of historical value 
to Canada, designing stamps and 
coins, portrait heads and memo- 
rials. He deplored the “‘poor, pseu-| 
do - Gothic’? decoration used in 
churches, and the crude unfinish- 


felt that the 
sculptors might well be employed 
to bring a native virility to this 
field of creative art. 

Mr. Hilts, a member of the 
teaching staff of the OCVI and al 


Harding e Valentine Day 


door pri ; i 
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“TO SPEAK HERE 


_Director of Women’s Activi- 
ties at the Canadian National 
Exhibition Elsa Jenkins will ad- 
dress the Lyceum Club and 


Women’s Art Associate on Mon- | 


day afternoon. Mrs. Jenkins will. 
speak on her recent world trip, 
on which she travelled 26,000 . 
miles and visited 11 countries as 
a goodwill ambassadress for the | 


“Wonk, 1048 


World Tour Convinces Elsa Jenki s 


That Canada is Truly Blessed 


“In this -country we have so 
much to be grateful for, that I 
don’t understand how anyone 
could be a communist,’ declared 
:Elss Jenkins speaking to the Ly- 
|ceum Club on Monday afternoon 
‘on her recent world tour. 
| Mrs. Jenkins, director of Wom- 
‘en’s activities for the Canadian 
National Exhibition touched light- 
ly on the 26,000 mile trip on 
which she visited England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Egypt and India as a good- 
will ambassadress. : 

Her personal experiences made 
the trip a real adventure for her 
listeners. In Paris she visited a 
childen’s hospital and the Folies 
Bergere. Two vasttly different in- 
stitutions. She discovered that the 
sick children had few visitors be- 
eause not many families had au- 
tomobiles or could afford to tra- 
vel far to see them. Contrary to 
her expectations the Folies Ber- 
gere was a “perfectly respectable 
show, gorgeously staged.” 

Although it was July, it was 
cold and wet when Mrs. Jenkins 
reached Soest in Germany. The 
village inn offered comfortable ac- 
commodation, and weary from 
junketing around, she took a pres- 
eribed sleeping pill after dinner 
and snuggled down into a billowy 
feather bed. She was just dropping 
off to sleep when there came a 
lgud knocking on the door and a 
voice announced that the first of 
the dignitaries had arrived down- 
stairs for a civic and military re- 
ception. 

“Bileary - eyed, — dressed and 
went through all the antics of an 
official reception which lasted un- 
til 3 am.,” Mrs. Jenkins laug- 
ingly recalled. 

Memories of Cairo included be- 
ing sprayed in the sealed aircraft 
at the airport with the tempera- 
ture rising to 130 degrees. “We 
weren’t allowed out until we were 
all but overpowered’ she said, 
“and then it took ‘two hours to go 
through the customs’’. 

t 


H 


| 


| 
| 


Diseased children, _crippl 
fleas and flies were paramo 
impressions of the narrow cro 
ed bazaars with shimmering h 
enveloping ail. 

In India where she visited Bom 
bay and New Delhi the poverty 
of the masses struck a blow. 


themselves and their garments 
ditches, for in spite of their depri- 
vations they take pride in clean-} 
liness. . | 

“In New Delhi I stayed at Can 
ada House and heard a= sna 
charmer piping his mournful tun 
all night not far from my window. 
My iriends were unconcerned by] 
the number of liards running 


me to look thoroughly for scor- 
pions before getting into bed. 
“I was alarmed too at the fly- 


her acutely aware of the low, 
standard of living in so much of 
the world and the gigantic probleg 
it presented. i 


mer and several of the events 
ready planned. 

Mrs. Ralph Waliace presided 
and thanked the speaker who had 
been introduced by Miss Evelyn] 
Everson. Mrs. J. N. Willson as-| 
sisted in greeting members 2 
guests at the door, Mrs. Roy Bish 
of Toronto was present as the} 
guest of Mrs. G. D. Conant and| 
two new members Mrs. _ Eric} 
Shortt and Mrs. E. G. Legge 
were introduced. 

The next meeting will be held) 
April 4. 


SPEAKER 


_ One of Britain’s leading musi- 
cians who became dean of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, 


Toronto, last September, Dr. 
Boyd Neel, CBE, will address 
the Lyceum Club on Monday 
_ afternoon. 
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Artistic Talent’ — Dr. Boyd Neel | 


Declaring that the Shakespear- 
ean Festival at Stratford Ontario, 
was the biggest artistic event in 
Canadian history. Dr. Boyd Neel, 
dean of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Toronto, stated on Monday 
afternoon that it would also be Can- 
ada’s greatest propaganda weapon. 

“The knowledge of Canadian art- 
istic development in the rest of the 
world is deplorable,’ the noted con- 
ductor continued. ‘‘and the festival 
js the first Canadian effort that has 
made any kind of impression. 

“In Britain or Australia no one 
has ever asked me about the St. 
Lawrence Seaway or Alberta oil, 
but they have demanded _to know 
about the Shakespeare Festival.’ 
OTHER DAYS, OTHER WAYS 
Nowdays, Dr. Neel explained art- 
istic events were the only things 
that really impressed other nations. 
“Showing the flag’’ in the old days 
was just a matter of steaming a 
giant battleship into somebody 
else’s harbor and booming off a 
salute, just to let them see how 
powerful you were. 

“After two wars and an atomic 
energy commisssion that kind of 
showing off doesn’t mean a thing. 
It was the Russians who showed us 
what a cultural ambassador could 
do when they sent the Russian Ba: 
let to England in 1913. Today, the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet is England's 
most potent propaganda. The gov- 
ernment sends the company all 
round the world because it knows; 
that the best-trained dancers and 
musicians, and decor by reknown-; 
ed artists are bound to make aj 
good impression, far more realis- 
tic than delegations a:  conferen- 


ces. 
CANADA LAGS 5 

“Canada has been miles behind. 
In fact, the government has done 
absolutely nothing,” he added em-| 
phatically. “However, thanks to a 
visionary, like Tom Patterson, a 
start has been made, and already 
tendrils are beginning to grow.) 
The Canadian Players, all festival | 
actors, toured with St. Joan and 
were invited to appear on televi-, 
sion from New York where they 
made a tremendous impression.) 
This year will see the jnaugura-| 
tion of a season of music at Strat-, 
ford. Great artists, both Canadian 
and international, will be heard as 
soloists with the Hart House orch- | 
estra and in recital, and a series 
of master classes for students is 
being planned. | 
CALM ENJOYMENT | 

“This is not entirely for the 
benefit of the artists. It is hoped 

f 


the music will create a relaxed 
state of mind in the visitors. The 
directors deplore this dashing in 
and away without time to pause 
and reflect. They want to develop 
a festival ab and. first of all, 
ey want you, th i ; 
eci it easy.” r ‘E> he 
x. Neel mentioned some of 
musical treats that were in mise, 
= ie eta! artists headed 
isabe G 
Tee Stern. Nera a4 
e also indicated that it w. | 
freak that the Festival stamtlel a 
a place as small as Stratford, re- 
calling that the great festivals of 
Ppa ie and Oberam- 
au were located i nall 
a ae aepiaeal 
e@ speaker who was address-| 
ing the Lyceum Club and Wome “a 
Art Association, was introduced by 
neger Be — and thanked 
se ee As 
by . Wallace who | 
It was announced that the cl 
would hold a luncheon at Adelaiie| 
House on Monday, May 9, when it 
was hoped guests from the Peter- 
perough ee ee be present, 
rs. Dorothy Hend al : 
the speaker. — et e 


| 
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Gift of Books to McLaughlin Library 
Presented at Lyceum Luncheon 


The May luncheon of the Lyceum" “rhe tood - for - thought book | 
Club and Women’s Art Associationconstitute the most important 
which has come to be one of thegroup of all. We are living in a 
smartest social events of thechanging world, unstable, often 
spring, was held in Adelaide unbalanced. There is no escape for, 
House on Monday. Large bowlsus. We must think about what 
of spring flowers arranged withwe're doing and where we're go- 
cherry blossom and forsythia dec-ing. As we read and think of our 
orated the tables and compliment- own lives and the life of our bets 


A. Duncan of Toronto, national 
president; Mrs. T. H. Hancock, To- 
ronto, past president, and Mrs. 
W. J. Gilling, president the 


- born Mrs. Douglas C.. 
snderson, nee pare 7 
ughlin, daughter of the late 

A George W. Me- 
address members| 
Club and Wom: 
ation following a) 
delaide House next 


ilosophy she has 
ied on her world travels. 


‘Peterborough branch, all of whom 
spoke briefly. 

In a charming speech Miss Flor- 
ence Armstrong introduced the 
speaker, Mrs. Douglas C. Hender- 
son, the former Miss Dorothy Mc- 
Laughlin, whose book of essays, 
“T Live and Move,” was published 
in 1952. Miss Armstrong recalled 
the flaxen - haired girl who had 


{been among her, pupils at Mary 
| Street School, and who had shown 
promise in thought, observation 
and expression. 

Speaking on “Books in a TV 
Age,’ Mrs. Henderson said that 
television gave a fleeting impres- 
sion, but that books had a quality 
of permanency embodying the 
truths of the ages. 

She divided reading matter into 
four loose categories: books for 
pleasure; know - how books; going 

| places books and food for thought. 
brief essay “In Their Element” 
and typified Kenneth Grahame’s 
i Wind in the Willows, a pleasurable 
;teading for the whole family. 
| “If you want to learn, don’t wait 
‘for a University education,’ coun- 
'selled the speaker. “Go to your 
| public library, There you will find 
the answer to your seeking. 

“Books on ‘going places’ are not 
merely travelogues. You can trav- 
el mentally and spiritually, and in 
this group I would include poetry 
and biography.) }' 


{To illustrate she read her own! 


ed version of the Bible. 

These and many other well - 
known books which, she said, had 
inspired and comforted her, Mrs, 
Henderson presented to the Ly- 
ceum Club. On behalf of the club 
Mrs. Wallace presented the books 
to the McLaughlin Public Library, 
represented by Mrs. H. P. Hart, 
% member of the board of direc. 
ors. 

Mrs. Hart accepted the gift of 
books thanking the Lyceum Club 
and Mrs. Henderson and spoke of 
the inner satisfaction she derived 
from her connection with the new 
library of which Oshawa was so 
proud. 

Mrs. S. V. Barlow thanked Mrs, 
Henderson for the enjoyment her 
talk had given the members and 
guests. 

Mrs. Wallace announced that the 
Lyceum Club garden tea would be 
held at the home of Mrs. Gordon 
Conant on Wednesday, June 22, 
and that a fashion review would 
be held in September. 


FOLLOWING HER TALK on 
books to the Lyceum Club, Mrs. 
Dorothy Henderson. left, made a 
Bift of some of her favorite, vol- 
umes. The president, Mrs. 


Wallace, right, in turn present- 
ed the collection to Mrs. H. P. 
Hart who accepted them on be- 
half of the McLaughlin Library. 
Mrs, Henderson obliged mem- 


bers by autographing their cop- 
ies of her book “I Live and 
Move” after the luncheon at 
Adelaide House. 
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Annual Garden Tea 


Is Social Event 


A highlight of the social season 
was the annual garden tea of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Arts 
Association held at the home of| 
Mrs. Gordon D. Conant on Wed-| 
nesday afternoon. | 

The garden was gay with suim- 
mer blooms nodding in the borders 
and bright chairs were grouped 
for friendly conversation. Two cup 
reading booths were set up in the 
shade. 

Of much beauty and interest was 
the pottery display looked after by 
Mrs. Jack Biddulph and Mrs. 
Charles Eder. The articles in this 
display were the work of the ¢era- 
mic group of the CRA and Lyceum 
Club which jointly sponsor this 
project. : 

Among the many guests were! 
several from the Peterborough and 
Toronto branches of the Lyceum 
Club. Guests were also present 
from Whitby and Pickering. \ 

Receiving were Mrs R. A. Wal- 
lace, president and Mrs. G. D. 
Conant. Pouring tea were Mrs. 
R. S. McLaughlin, Mrs. R. L. Gray, | 
Mrs. Glenn Henry, Mrs. W. G. 
Corben, Mrs. W. H. King, Miss 
May Dillon, Mrs. Leonard Richer, 
Mrs. E. S. Alger and Mrs. A. W. 
Harding. ; 

The flowers that graced the tea 
tables were cleverly arranged by| 
Mrs. Glenn Henry. The general! 
convener for the event was Mrs. 
| W. J. Salter. ; 
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LYCEUM CLUB 
The executive committee of the | 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association met at the home of 
Mrs. Emerson Chant recently to 
finalize plans for their forthcom- 
ing Fashion Revue to be held at 
the OCVI on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 23. Members made en- 
couraging reports on the sale of} 
tickets. | 

Ticket sales are being handled | 
by Mrs. W. H. King and Mrs. C, B. 
Theberge; stage arrangements, 
Mrs. W. G. Corben and Mrs. A. S. 
Ross; publicity, Mrs. S. V. Bar- 
low and Mrs. W, P. Whittington. 

It was announced that the com- 
mentator would be Mrs, Rosemary 
Boxer, well-known fashion editor. 
Mrs. Leon Osier will provide the 
musical background and the sol-; 
oist is to be Mrs. Dorothy Walker 
of Ajax. 
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Will Please The Men This Fall 


The ‘threat of the angular look 
has vanished, Softly rounded 
curves and subtle changes in the 
silhouette fill the fashion picture 
for the coming season. The jewell- 
ed look, the black look and the 
lavish use of fur were predomin- 
ant at the Fashion Revue sponsor- 
ed by the Lyceum Club and Wom- 
en's Art Association and present- 
ed by Franklin-Simon, at the OCVI 
on Friday night. 


Commentator Rosemary Boxer|lin 


pointed out the new tunic line and 
stepping hemline as the models 
paraded a wide collection of suits, 
coats, dresses and gowns. 

Many day dresses of wool faille 
or, jersey had jackets to match. 
Outstanding in the group were a 
black wool hroadcloth unbelted 
dress with a box jacket faced with 
black persian lamb; a winter suit 
of! mink-tone angora with a com- 
pletely reversible jacket of bleach- 
ed muskrat; a tunic dress in avo- 
cado green with a top coat of 
black, white and green “‘paintbox’’ 
tweed, and a teal blue suit lined 
with broadtail. 

Novelty weaves and tweeds, lin- 
ed: with rich satin, complimented 
the suits and dresses worn be- 
neath, and pert hats, matching or 
contrasting, supplied by The Hat 
Box, added spice to the ensem- 
bles. 

The long torso line has invaded 
the coat world and many semi- 
fitted models swirled out below the 
hips. A black cashmere clutch 
eoat had a sharp touch of white 
mink bordering the wide collar 
and a beige cashmere model was 
set off by a shawl collar of taupe 
beaver. .Another stressed the Em- 
pire silhouette by the high placing 
of a half belt in the back. 

Late day dresses swing from 
the needl@ slim to the voluminous. 
A slim basic dress in mint green 
jersey won applause as did a 
flared red velvet with three- quar- 
ter sleeves and high-cut neckline 
that dipped at the back. A stiff 
broacaded taffeta in oyster white 
boasted flirtatious unpressed pleats 
from the low torso waistline. 


Fashion Revue Indicates Sty] 


Tier on tier of lace shading from 
mushroom to mink brown fashion-: 
ed a pretty party dress and for 
elegance a vanilla wool crepe 
sheath with white fox cuffs at the 
elbow was notable. 

brilliant green, short formal 
ofyards and yards of stiffened net 
was casiioned with an overskirt of 


KESS4 


large petals, and by contrast of 
line a sculptured lace model in 
dusk rose and satin moulded the 
figure to the knees and boasted 
an enormous pouffe bustle, 

A theatre ensemble was com- 
prised of a flared and fitted gown 
of ciel blue delustered satin em 
broidered with trailing leaves of 
white net over satin outlined with 


of white fox to the elbows. 

For the bridal setting the brides- 
maids wore mint green silk or- 
with bertha coilars 


lace. The bride’s gown, 
in its simplicity relied on the 
richness of the embossed satin 
that fell in heavy folds over two 
hooped crinolines. 

The bride’s mother wore 
graceful creation of grey nyl 
tulle with embroidered lace a) 
pliqued on the bodice. 

During intermission Mrs. Do- 
rothy Walker of Ajax sang ‘‘A| 
Birthday” by Huntington Wood- 
man; ‘‘Thy Sweet Repose”, Schu-]| 
bert and -‘“My Hero” from the} 
Chocolate Soldier. She was accom- 
panied at the piano by Mrs. Leon 
Osier whose background music 
added considerable enjoyment tol) 
the fashion parade. : 

Three hats were donated by The’ 
Hat Box and vouchers were won 
by Mary Van Boxtel. Mrs. June 
Chesebrough and Mrs. E. Bar: 
rage. Cosmetics presented by Jury 
and Lovell were won by Mrs. M. 
Godden. Mrs. A. Wilson, Mrs. M. 
L. Harris, Mrs. John Gordon, Miss | 
Sally Nott and Miss Gwen Ro-| 
berts 

Mrs. R. A. Wallace. president 
of the Lyceum Club, opened the, 
revue. Ushers were the Misse- 
Beverly. George, Gloria Cook. | 
Carol Whittington, Mary Cornish | 
nea Wallace and Mary Lou Tay- | 
lor. i 
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\Lyceum Club 
Reais Holiday 
‘By Jo Aldwinckle 


{ At the October meeting of the 
feuecum Club and Women’s Art 
Association held recentlv in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Jo Aldwinckle de- 
lighted fellow members and guests 
with a descriptive, informal tal 
followed by coloured slides. on h 
recent trip to the British Isles and 
|Europe in company with som 
{2 hewspaper women chosen from 
across Canada. i 

Touching in places from Edin- 
burgh, London, Paris, Rom 
| Venice and Vienna, the inter 
‘drew to enthusiasm as “Mrs. A.’ 
spoke of people and incidents past 
and present, spiced with many per- 
sonal anecdotes. 


P’ 


president Mrs. R. A. Wallace. 

A summary of the executive 
meeting held prior to the regular 
meeting was given and it was an- 
nounced that Mrs. Weller, of To- 
ronto will be the guest speaker 
for November and that the literary 
group will hold its first meeting 
lin November. 7 


7 4 - 

- TO ADDRESS CLUB 

Known in the Canadian Wom- 
: en’s Press Club as one of the 
' Lucky 72, Jo Aldwinckle, wom- | 
_ en’s editor of The Daily Times- 
: Be will present an informal 

1 


k on her trip to Europe, with 
color pictures, to the Lyceum 
Sub and Women's Art. Associa- 
tion on Monday aftertioon, Oc- | 
tober 17. 


ee 


AUTHOR- SPEAKER 
Chairman of the committee on 


Arts and Letters of the Toronto 
and Provincial Councils of Wom- | 


eb, Mrs. Evelyn L. Weller whose 
second novel has just been pub- 
lished, will address the Lyceum _ 
Club and Women’s Art Associa- | 
tion next Monday afternoon. | 
Photo By Ashley and Crippen | 
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Labor of Writing 


Described by Author 
To Lyceum Club 


Author of a recently published 
novel, Cardinal Road, Evelyn L. 
Weller told members of the Ly- 
ceum Club and Women’s Art As- 
sociation on Monday that produc- 
ing a book was like having a child. 

“You put your heart and brains 
into it,’’ she said, ‘‘and the pub- 
lisher, takes the part of the physi- 
cian. 


She described the frustrations 
of having manuscripts returned 
and waiting, sometimes as long 
as seven months, to receive a re- 
ply from a_ publisher. rl 

Cardinal Road is Mrs. Welier’s 
second novel. Thirty years have 
elapsed since her first, ‘‘Wings of 


the Spirit”, was published. In the] the speales who Wks. thankes 


meantime she has written dozens dete 
of manuscripts which remain in| the _presider it, Mrs. R. A. Wallace. | 


their rough form waiting to be} 
polished for their debut. 

Mrs. Weller has filled the years 
between arranging exhibits of Ca. 
nadian and Book Fairs. She has 
also done considerable research} 
into the handicrafts and arts of! 
Canadian Indians and Eskimos. | 

As a member of the Canadian 
Authors’ Association she has met! 
the great an¢| near-great of Cana- 


dian letters, and she held 
ence with her recollectio: | 
mate and friendly gatherings 
years ago. Among her fond a 
qguaintances were Ellen Montgom- 
ery who wrote “Anne G 
Gables’, and Archie_ 
better known as Grey Owl. 

Mrs. Weller prizes her 
of first editions, many auto 
ed by the authors. 

She closed her talk by 
the final chapter of Card: 
which We m 
that 
nadian town 
owned by a 
in the En 
come a sub 
homes occupied 
tenants. 

Mrs. Weller has delineated 


the atmosphere of “‘the old order’ 
Haneeth giving place to new.” 
_Mrs. Henry Chapman introd 


dtion, has 
ion of small 
y non-British 
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Lyceum Closes Successful Your 
- With Christmas Tea and Carols — 


Bani t reports showing the club) ‘ostered music, art and literature 
to be in a sound and vigorous con-| and given encouragement to young! 


dition were presented at Monday’s 
meeting of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association prior to 
a recital by the Canterbury Sing- 
ers and a Christmas tea. 
: Mrs. S. V. Barlow gave the sec- 
retary sport. The club held 
ings and five executive 
tings and sponsored a garden 
a luncheon, a fashion review 
d peesentation of a Shakespear- 
play by the Earl Grey Play- 
ur awards have been pre- 
to the twa collegiates and 
r medal for the ARCT stu- 
in Oshawa and district. The 
as also sponsored pottery 
at CRA, art classes and a lit- 
group. 
"s. Clifford Theberge read the 
nial statement in the absence 
An ae Mrs. W. P. Whit- 


oh 


Sato Ble Henry presented the 
of officers for the nominating 
ittee, and the retiring presi- 
. Mrs. R. A. Wallace, wel- 
ed the incoming president, 
Emerson Chant. 
her remarks Mrs. Wallace 
jail that she felt that the club had 


people. On behalf of the members 
Miss May Dillon presented Mrs. 
Wallare with a beaded evening 
ag. 

From its varied repertoire the 
Canterbury Singers sang many de- 
lightful carols, old and new. Led 
by Mrs. G. K. Drynan the ten 
choristers blended their voices in 
a soft, round tone, bringing out 
the sweetness of the cradle songs 
that comprised the first half of 
their program. 


A lively madrigal set a change) 


of pace and the second half of the 
program drew on legends of the 
Epiphany. 

German and Czech carols as 
well as traditional and contem- 
perary were part of the all- 
together pleasing presentation. 

At a table bright with frosted 
green candles, Mrs. G. D. Conant 
and Miss May Dillon poured tea 
during the social hour which 
pegs the year’s activities to a 

lose. 


MRS. EMERSON CHANT 


Lyceum Club 
Elects President — | 
And 1956 Officers | 


At the annual meeting of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association on Monday afternoon,} 
Mrs. Emerson Chant was electet d 
aeaviden’, She anndn TT 
Wallace who has held office for 
Past SlA yvas.. 

Mrs. Glenn Henry presented ” 
rest of the slate as follows: 
president, Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin; | 
hon. vice- -president, Miss May Dil-§ 
lon. First vice-president, Mrs. S. V. 
Barlow, 2nd vice-president, Mrs. 
R. L. Gray; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Avern Taylor; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Henry ee” 
treasurer. Mre. W. PL he 

Program convener, ‘Mrs, Cliffor 
Thenerge; soci. | , See 
L. S$. Peacock: roar reship con: 
vener Miss Flossie Coyte; ts 
and crafts convener, Mrs. Ewart 
McLaughiin. : 

Members’ representatives: Mrs 
J. N. Willson; Mrs. W. G. Cor- 
ben; Mrs. Cyril Weyrich: Mrs, 
w. J. Salter; Mrs. Lorne T. Boyd; 
Mrs. Cleve Fox; Mrs. Fred Rob 
erts; Mrs. Gordon | ; Miss 
Evelyn Everson; Mrs. W. H. "King: 
Mrs. E. F. Cutherbertson cand 


Mrs. Glenn Henry. _ 
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————— For thay Visitors —— — 


The beautiful grounds and 
ly 5 fountains at Parkwood were 


at their best last *" 
for the mo-~ 
towr 


Simeoe Street United Church 
P.Q BOX 472 


Oshawa-- Ontario f } 


CANADA 
' 


oe 


‘# _ aa | ee 
SMALL / o ct P ing 


TUMCUIT FE eee 

Sem Mies MI. H. Moffat. Mrs. 

Angus Barton, Mrs. Walter 

Mrs. Frank Turney, 
| Mrs. Victor Peacock. Mrs. S. 
| C. Larmer, Mrs. C. W. Ferrier. 


Mrs. Dorothy Bentley, Mrs. C 
8. Johnson, Mrs. Lewis Vaili- 


Mes, Robert Gray. Mes, H 
W. Shenidan, Mre John Sta- 


! Steadman, Mrs. Frank Hortop. 

i Mrs. J. P. Mangan, Mrs. Fred 
| Jones, Mrs. C. Fleischmann, 
i 


Mrs. Alfred Austin, Mrs. C. E. 
| Vule 


—at their best last Wednesday 
for the many local and out-of- 


=ing the surrounding botanical 


Lyceum Club Holds 


Tea at Parkwood 


For Many Visitors 


The beautiful grounds and 
fountains at Parkwood were 


town guests at “he Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Associa- 
tion Garden Tea. 


Col. R. S. McLaughlin, who 
so generously opened his es- 
tate for the occasion, atbended 
the tea and added to the plea- 
sure of the visitons by explain- 


features, 

Mrs. 8. D. Rendall (Toronto), 
Mrs. R.-W. Philp (Peterbor- 
ough), Mrs. Uriah Jones, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. S. V. Barlow, 
past president, received. Mrs. 
Ralph Wallace, Mrs. E. F. Cuth- 
bertson and Mrs. E. C. Hart 
Jury convened the event. Mrs.! 
Leo Gray was hostess at the 
garden entrance, and Mrs. 
Avern Taylor, Mrs. R. B. Reed, 
Mrs. J, H. McDiarmid, Miss 
Flossie Coyte, Mrs. Ralph Jew-) 
ell and Mrs. W. H. James arc- 
cepted admissions and. returns. 

An art exhibit, arranged by 
Mrs. 8. V. Barlow, Miss Velma 
Kaiser and Mrs. J. K. Valleau. 
attracted much attention. An 


interesting treasure table was 
staffed by Mrs. D. C. Wright. 
Mrs. Bruce McGregor and Mrs. 
Alex Ross, Mrs. L, T. Boyd dis- 
played part of her unique shell 
collection and answered numer/ 
ous inquiries about it. 

Pouring tea were Mrs. Gor- 
don Conant, Mrs. Lucas Pea- 
cock, Mrs, W. P. Whittington, 
Mrs, Raph Waillace, Mrs, Em- 
erson Chant, Mrs. W. J. Salter, 
and Mrs. L. Richer. Assiist'mg 
were: Mrs M. H. Moffat. Mrs. 
Angus Barton, Mrs. Walter 
Johnson, Mrs. Frank Turney, 
Mrs, Victor Peacock. Mrs. S. 
C. Larmer, Mrs. C. W. Ferrier. 
Mrs. Dorothy Benithey, Mrs. C. 
8S. Johnson, Mrs. Lewis Vali- 
quet | 

Mrs. Robert Gray, Mrs, H! 
W. Sheridan, Mrs. John Sta- 
cey, Mrs. James McCamsh,| 
Mrs. A. H. Dancey, Mrs, C. 
M. Ellmott, Mrs. K. M. Hutche- 
son, Mrs. J. R. Walker, Mrs. 
P, T. Carswell. 

Mrs, A. W. Armstrong, Miss 
Sally Armstrong, Mrs. L. ‘A. 
Hastings, Mrs, A, J. Parkhill, 
Miss Hazel Barrie, Mrs. George 
Steadman, Mrs, Frank Hartop, 
Mrs. J. P. Mangan. Mrs. Fred 
Jones, Mrs. C. Fleischmann, 
Mrs. Alfred Austin, Mrs. C. E. 
Vuile ; 
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dent, Mrs. S. V. Barlow; 


= president, Mrs. Uriah Jones; 
Twenvim (“lish Renae Ta Achaura Ist vice - president, (vacant); 


RETURN IN TEN DAYS TO 


THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


OF THE 
CITY OF OSHAWA 


ELECTRIC 
WATER 
HEATER 


MI Rogers, Miss ‘May Dillon, {04m and, following the meet. 

Mrs. Ralph Wallace, Mrs. 8 the hostesses serve tea and 

Emerson Chant, Mrs. Savas pleasant half hour is spent. 

Barlow and Mrs. Uriah Jog A ge ee Club | officers 
During the war the club gave gent, Mrs. §, D. Renaall. To. 

De Pee Ceres and musics rontas honorary vice-president, 

stantially to the Red Cross, and| | 

an art centre, supervised by 

Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, was' 

organized with over a hundred 

children in attendance, 


Prizes and medals are given 
each year to students of the; 
collegiates, proficient in Arts, 
English and Music. Many very 
successful garden parties. fash- 
jon shows, and teas nave been 
held adding very substantially 
to the club’s funds, and paint- 
ing displays by local artists 
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{Miss May Dillon; 
dent, Mrs. Vv, 


and vice - presiden 
| Peacock; 3rd vice 


2 me a 
— Lyceum Club Brings To Oshawa 
Outstanding Speakers in Aris ae nah "agi esuet| 


Mrs. J. H. 


sixt ears ago the loved charter member, ahe\ant, Mrs- R. B. Read; corre 
= Oe. oF | eo men's | organization perpetuates th e | sponding secretary, Mrs. H. Ww. 
. “ ce Walter! Sheridam archivist, Mrs Leon) 


a Ma 
lo saa" J ns 
+t 
mS. sie, a 


| Dear Fellow Member 7 
: aber: Iy&S 
/ f Pectien Day, April 8th. A al : 
| or "LYCEUM" *Mr. De. Pi ’ so Meeting Day 
ogist of the T. SF ncn al a qualified Gemol- 
"Precious Stones", » will speak - Subject 


At a recent meeti 
aca ng, Mrs. Morley Canni 
Fred Goodman were received as a = 


and Mrs. 

eee = ee i aes membership after 

aoe bee, ycoeum" was very pleased to 
President, Mrs. J 

aah ’ » Jones, has important 

me ee ee the May 13th. nema, 

ont ew Citizens tea and work displ t 

pril meeting is an important one ae 


SI 


&\ 


M 
| years have been Mrs. EHANeS | ;orium and; sie Taylor. Secretary. 
M. Rogers, Miss May Dillon. | {O04 one INE “eee, 
M al hh Wallace Mrs ing the hostesses serve tea and 
| Dersdn Chant, Mrs. S. vy, | Pleasant half hour is spent. 
Barlow and Mrs. Uriah Jones. The Lyceum Club officers 
: ‘for 1963 are: nonorary presi- 
During the war the club gitt dent Mrs. §. D. Rendall, To- 
productions of drama and music! ronto; honorary vice-president, 
and were able to donate sub- 
stantially to the Red Cross, and 
an art centre, supervised by. \ ’ 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, was 
organized with over a hundred 
children in attendance. 
‘prizes and medals are given, 
each year to students of the | 
eollegiates, proficient in Arts, | 
English and Music. Many very. 
suceessful garden parties, fash- | 
jon shows, and teas nave been 
held adding very substantially 
4 the elub’s funds, and paint 
ang displays. by local artists ) 
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dent, Mrs. S. V. Barlew; 
{Ue = president, Mrs. Uriah Jones; 
Lyceum Club Brings To Oshawa |, vise “sigan (seeand: 
Y and vice - president, Mrs, Lucas 
Peacock; 3rd vice - president, 


Outstanding Speakers in Arts is Son Kune 


— 


~ address the club. 


The presidents throughout the 
years have been Mrs, Charles 
M. Rogers, Miss May Dillon. 
Mrs. Ra re h bis at oar Mrs. 
Emerson ant, Mrs. - Ve i 
Barlow and Mrs. Uriah Jones. | , The Lyceum Club officers 

: or 1963 are: honorary presi- 

Tae the per the sy save| dent, Mrs. S. D. Rendall, To- 
productions of drama and music Aj ; pa 
aif weed Gib lo «donate sub. ronto; honorary vice-president, 
stantially to the Red Cross, and 
an art centre, supervised by 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, was 
organized with over a hundred 
children in attendance. / 

Prizes and medals are given 
each year to students of the 
collegiates, proficient in Arts, 
English and Music. Many very | 
successful garden parties, fash- | 
} jon shows, and teas nave been || 
held adding very substantially 
to the club’s funds, and paint- 

ing displays | by local artists 


The Lyceum Club meets the! 
second Monday in each month 
at 2.30 p.m. in the library audi- 
torium and, following the meet-! 
ing the hostesses serve tea and 
a pleasant half hour is spent. 
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a <i —- 5 president, Mrs. Uriah Jones; 
Lyceum Club Brings To Oshawa. 3; 2" 2resider',(u2eam: 
yce g : 2nd vice - president, Mrs. Lucas 
Peacock: 3rd vice president, 


Quistanding Speakers in Aris | Mrs. Ralph Wallace; secretar 


Mrs, Avern Taylor; treasurer, 


} Mrs. J. H. McDiarmaid; assist- 
Pew eels veare 109 theilaved charter mambhor thé'ant Mre BR R Pasd- eorre- 
. H.W. 
. Leon- 
; 
| re) Bentley; 
gro | q Ne Wiles; 
4 French, 
: ra, Mrs 
rship, 
Dear Fellow Member: rogram, 
| Please note change in the date to the first Monday in Be 
the month, November “th, for the November meeting only, lish and 
for the Lyceum Club, at the usual time of 2.30 pem { 
Mrs. T. Dann of Aurora, will be the guest speaker and “a Wee 
she will demonstrate paper sculpture, We hope you will John 
be able to attend and cbserve Mrs, Dann's unique art and Sie 
get ideas for Christmas decorations, ler, Mrs. 
Afternoon tea will be served as usual, 
; - Yours truly, “ai i 
Papi nae Rae Ps ,Oe i 
xe “" Megyme Taylors. hy Secretary 
45 me 
+e Fg wwe os gn r 
o° et. “pe . ee > 4 
a teh ee 
= ze —-~— ——~seegna wonaay AYO omay) — = 
The presidents throughout the| 5° a) eee eo 


: at 2.30 p.m. in the library audi- 
ge Band i Tae Sion, torium and, following the meet- 
Mis. ha 1 ph Wallace, Mrs. |i28 the hostesses Serve tea and’ 
Emerson Chant, Mrs. S. V.|2 pleasant half hour is spent. 
Barlow and Mrs. Uriah Jones.|, The Lyceum Club officers 
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During the war the club gave dent, Mie <. erates 


productions of drama and music alae 5s Sg 2 
; and were abie to donate sub- more eevee p Peatient, 
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each year to students of the 
collegiates, proficient in Arts, | 
English and Music. Many very) 
successful garden parties, fash- | if 
jon shows, and teas nave been 
| held adding very substantially 

to the club’s funds, and paint- 

ang displays | by local artists 
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Over sixty years ago the | loved charter member, a 
Lyceum Club and Women’s: organization perpetuates the 


Art Association was formed in|memory _ of Mrs. Walter 
Canada and inn Uinw S90 1as0 1s a -—* = pod 


ap evens “US LEC l: | 
ee ling the hostesses serve tea and 


Mrs. Ra Pe hic root og fore a pleasant half hour is spent. 
Barlow and Mrs, Uriah Jones.|, The, Lyceum Club officers 
for 1963 are: honorary presi- 
re the Md the club gave|dent, Mrs. S. D. Rendall, To- 
productions of drama and music is 
vid eal betel to dawate sub. ronto; honorary vice president, 
stantially to the Red Cross, and 
an art centre, supervised by 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, was 
organized with over a hundred 
children in attendance. 
4 Prizes and medals are given 
each year to students of the 
collegiates, proficient in Arts, 
English and Music. Many very 
successful garden parties, fash- 
jon shows, and teas nave been 
held adding very substantially 
to the club’s funds, and paint- 
mg displays by _lecal artists | 
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Miss May Dillon; past presi-; 


dent, Mrs. S. V. Barlew; 
president, Mrs. Uriah Jones; 
ist vice - president, (vacant); 
2nd vice - president, Mrs. Lucas 
Peacock; 3rd vice - president, 
Mrs. Ralph Wallace; secretary, 
Mrs. Avern Taylor; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. H. McDiarmaid; assist- 
ant, Mrs. R. B. Read; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. H. W. 
Sheridan: archivist Mrs Leon- 


ent ley; 


r, Mrs. 


eee | | 
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Oshawa, Ontario.- 
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address tie ciao. 

The presidents throughout the 
years have been Mrs, Charles 
M. Rogers, Miss May Dillon, 
Mrs. Ralph Wallace, Mrs. 
Emerson Chant, Mrs. S. V. 
Barlow and Mrs, Uriah Jones. 


During the war the club gave gent, Mrs. S. D, Rendall, To- 
productions of drama and music| ronto; honorary vice-president, 


and were able to donate sub- 
stantially to the Red Cross. and 
an art centre, supervised by 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, was’ 
organized with over a hundred 
children in attendance. 

Prizes and medals are given! 
each year to students of the| 
collegiates, proficient in Arts, | 
English and Music. Many very || 
successful garden parties, fash- 
jon shows, and teas nave been 
held adding very substantially 
to the club’s funds, and paint- 
ing displays. by _lecal artists 
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Miss May Dillon; past presi 
dent, Mrs. S. V. Barlow; 
president, Mrs. Uriah Jones; 
Ist vice - president, (vacant); 
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committee; 
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second Monday in each month 
at 2.30 p.m. in the library audi- 
torium and, following the meet- 
ing the hostesses serve tea and 
a pleasant half hour is spent. 
The Lyceum Club officers 
for 1963 are: honorary presi- 
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Lyceum Club Brings To Oshawa 
Outstanding Speakers in Arts 


Over sixty years ago the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association was formed in 
Canada, and on May 28, 1931, 
27 years Jater, the local branch 
came into being with Mesdames 
Ewart McLaughlin, Gordon 


loved charter member, the 
organization perpetuates the 
memory of Mrs. Walter 
(Agnes) Corben. This memorial 
takes the form of annual mem- 
‘bership in whereby ten collegi- 
late students, most interested in 


Conant, W. H. King, Uriahjdrama, are privileged to attend 


Jones, A. E. McKibbon, Leon- 
wrd Richer, Miss May Diilon, 
and the late Mrs. R. S. Mc- 
Laughlin. Miss Jessie Dillon, 
Mrs. Walter Corben and Mrs. 
A, W. Harding as charter mem- 
bers. 


The club has ¢ present a 
Membership of 75, and is an 
ambitious group being active in 
painting, music, drama and 
literature, and during the past 
year, has opened a class for 
French conversation and an 
wpera study group. 

At monthly meetings outstand- 
ing speakers on scripture, 
music, poetry, fashion and an- 
tiques and various other inter- 
esting subjects are chosen to 
address the club. 


The presidents throughout the 
years have been Mrs. Charles 
M. Rogers, Miss May Dillon. 
Mrs. Ralph Wallace, Mrs. 
Emerson Chant, Mrs. S. V. 
Barlow and Mrs. Uriah Jones. 


During the war the club gave 
productions of drama and music 
and were able to donate sub- 
stantially to the Red Cross, and 
an art centre, supervised by 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, was 
organized with over a hundred 
children in attendance. 


Prizes and medals are given 


the season’s production of 
plays. Drama was a subject in 
which Mrs. Corben was very 
much interested, and in which 
she tock an active part. 

The Library and Reading 
| Club continues to function under 
|the capable leadership of Mrs. 
.H. G. Willes and Mrs. W. R. 
Johnson, 


A very popular and success- 
ful Garden Tea was held at 
“Parkwood”, home 2£ Col. 
. S. McLaughlin, when over 
600 attended, The group was 
‘bereaved of three active mem- 
bers, Mrs. Fred Roberts, 
Mrs. F. W. Gay and Mrs. Cyril 
Weyrich and Miss Florence 
Hawkes. 


The Lyceum Club meets the 
!second Monday in each month 
at 2.30 p.m. in the library audi- 
‘torium and, following the meet- 
|ing the hostesses serve tea and 
‘a pleasant half hour is spent. 

The Lyceum Club officers 
‘for 1963 are: honorary presi- 
dent, Mrs. S. D. Rendall, To- 
ronto; honorary vice-president, 


| 
1 


each year to students of the| | 
collegiates, proficient in Arts, , 1] 
English and Music. Many very | 
successful garden parties, fash- | 
jon shows, and teas nave been || 
held adding very substantially | 
to the club’s funds, and paint-! 
ing displays | by _lecal artists | 


we — 


‘Miss May Dillon; past presi- 
dent, Mrs. S. V. Barlew; 
president, Mrs. Uriah Jones; 
ist vice - president, (vacant); 
2nd vice - president, Mrs. Lucas} 
Peacock; 3rd vice - president, 
‘Mrs. Ralph Wallace; secretary, 
_Mrs. Avern Taylor; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. H. McDiarmaid; assist- 
ant, Mrs. R. B. Read; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. H. W. 
Sheridan; archivist, Mrs Leon-§ 
ard Richer. 

Art, Mrs. Dorothy Bentley; 
literary, Mrs. H .G.  Willes; 
Mrs. WR. Johnston; French, 
Mrs. E. L. Chant; opera, Mrs. 
Cc. D. Wright; membership, 
Miss Flossie Coyte; program, 
Mrs. Hart Jury; social, Mrs. 
S. V. Barlow and committee; 
music, Mrs. R. H. English and#f 
Mrs Frank Hortop. 

Members representatives 
Mrs. W. P. Whittingham, Mrs. 
Fred Roberts, Mrs. John 
Stacey, Mrs. S. C. Garner, 
Mrs. R. L. Gray, Mrs. Norval 
Willson, Mrs. W. J. Salter, Mrs. 
E. F. Cuthbertson. 


